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PREFACE. 

Amongst the manifold dispensations of Divine 
Providence, there are none more conspicuous or more 
beneficial than that which sanctions the appearance 
from time to time of certain individuals, whose cha- 
racters are calculated to operate as beacon-warnings 
against the practice of evil, or to act as powerful 
incentives to the performance of good. To expect 
infallibility from man would be totally inconsist- 
ent with a knowledge of the frailty of human 
nature ; and therefore, whilst contemplating Nelson 
as the devoted patriot and the intrepid hero, no one 
can be wholly blind to imperfections in his private 
life, which, however, it mu^ be admitted, resulted 
from no partiality to error, but to a certain weakness 
unhappily too frequent in great minds — that of bend- 
ing their whole attention to one particular object, in 
the furtherance of which all their energies and talents 
are employed, and suffering themselves in moments 
of relaxation to be led and even governed by inferior 
capacities, in what they are too apt to consider the 
minor affairs of existence. 
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This was peculiarly the case with Nelson — he 
was himself fully sensible of it, and keen reflection 
embittered many hours that would otherwise have 
probably been passed in happiness. But it is his 
ardent love of country, his fervent attachment to 
his profession, his acute skill and accurate judgment 
in nautical affairs, that the historian has principally 
to deal with, and in all these the hero of many bat- 
tles stands unrivalled and pre-eminent. But there is 
yet another trait which beautifully cements the whole 
together — the conqueror's humble and sincere gra- 
titude to God, for rendering him the chief instru- 
ment of deliverance to his native land. The seamen 
loved him, for he was one of themselves both in the- 
ory and practice — the nation confided in him, for 
the rulers well knew that he would not betray the 
honour of his country. The affections of his men, 
and the veneration of his officers, were far more pre- 
cious to his amiable heart than all the smiles of 
courtly favour, or the rich distinctions that were 
showered upon him. His titles, his orders, he 
valued more as evidences of England's glory, than 
as conferring personal exaltation upon himself ; and 
the triumphs of that proud flag, which for a thousand 
years "has braved the battle and the breeze," were 
the dearest rewards to his noble spirit. In every 
thing connected with the service, he felt a deep and 
stirring interest — from the correct trim of a sail in 
his own ship, to the promotion he demanded for his 
compatriots in victory, and the encouragement he 
solicited for all ranks throughout the Navy. It was 
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chiefly, however, m the eager watching of an enemy's 
port, or in the keen pursuit of an enemy's fleet, that 
his genius shone forth with its full resplendence ; and 
his arrangements for an attack, as well as the avidity 
with which he seized upon any supposed advantage, 
plainly indicated, that whilst he had closely studied 
the former, he also possessed an intuitive quality of 
mind with respect to the latter that never misled 
him. His was not the valour that arises from mere 
animal courage — but it proceeded from nice dis- 
cernment, sustained by daring intrepidity, and 
prompted by a conviction that the cause he was en- 
gaged in was a just one. Indeed, in whatever light 
we view the character of this illustrious seaman, 
there is a brilliancy that dazzles the eye, and sheds a 
fervid glow that gratifies and warms the heart. Let 
the young officer track his career from his first em- 
barkation in the Navy, to the period that he lay 
enclosed in the coffin made from the main-mast of 
L'Orient, and he will find a splendid example, which 
nothing should deter him from endeavouring to emu- 
late. Difficulties may present themselves — dangers 
may threaten — obstacles apparently insurmountable 
may obstruct the way — Nelson has shown that pa- 
tience, perseverance, and prudence, can overcome 
them aU. 

The insular situation of Great Britain renders her 
wooden bulwarks the best possible defence ; but these 
would be useless without those gallant defenders, 
who, whether commanding on the quarter-deck, or 
handling the gun- tackle falls at quarters, must be the 
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main-stay of Britain's power and influence. Our 
orchestras may charm the ear and feed the national 
pride of our countrymen with " Rule Britannia," 
but let it never be forgotten that it is to the gallant 
tar we are indebted for our naval supremacy^ and 
may honest gratitude be manifested by deeds, and 
not evaporate in a musical effusion ! 

To add another trophy to the memory of Nelson, 
by commemorating his acts, is praiseworthy, and 
therefore merits patronage. A generous country 
will appreciate the motives of the historian, and the 
aspiring mariner, by perusing and striving to imi- 
tate the excellence pointed out in the following pages, 
will meet with a reward adequate to his exertions. 

Fellow Countrymen and Brother Tars, it is a sea- 
man speaks to you ; and his earnest request is that 
you will constantly bear in remembrance, so as to 
reduce to practice, the telegraphic signal of Nelson 
at Trafalgar — 

** ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERT MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY." 

THE OLD SAILOR. 



THE 

LIFE OF NELSON. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM HIS BIRTH, 1738, TO THE YEAR 1783. 

Juvenile Years op Nelson — He enters into the Natal 
Service — Voyage to the West Indies — His Skill in 
Pilotage — Accompanies Captain Lutwidob in the 
Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole — Gobs 
TO the£a3t Indies — Appointed acting Lieutenant of 
THE Worcester — Receives his Commission as Lieute- 
nant of thb Lowestoffe — Proceeds to Jamaica — Re- 
moved to the Bristol — Appointed to the Badger brig 

• — Obtains Post rank — Assists at the reduction op 
Fort Juan -"■ Returns to England on account of ill 
Health — Sails with a Convoy to Newfoundland — 
Proceeds to the West Indies — Returns to Europe on 
the conclusion of Peace. 

Horatio was the fourth son of the Reverend Ed- 
mond Nelson, rector of Bumham Thorpe, in the 
county of Norfolk, by Catherine, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Suckling,.prebendary of Westminster. His 
father's family had been long resident at Hilborough, 
in the same county, of which living the Nelsons have 
for a considerable period been the patrons. His 
mother was the granddaughter of Sir Charles Turner, 
of Warham, who married the sister of Sir Robert 
Walpo]e, and was thus related to the noble families 
of Walpole, Cholmondeley, and Townshendl Her 
ancestors had been seated at Woodton, in Norfolk, 
nearly three centuries. 
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Anecdotes of his Childhood. 



The parsonage-house of the rectory of Bumham 
is rendered illustrious as the birthplace of Horatio 
Nelson. He there came into the world on the 29*^ 
of September, 1758, and was named after the first 
Lord Walpole, brother of the celebrated Sir Robert 
Walpole. The first rudiments of education were in- 
stilled into his aspiring mind at the High School of 
Norwich, whence he was afterwards removed to 
North Walsham. At this early period of life he 
imbibed from his father and his preceptors such prin- 
ciples of religion, honour, and morality, as were in- 
delibly impressed on his mind, and laid the foundation 
of that spirit of unafifected piety which so eminently 
distinguished him in all the perilous and trying situ- 
ations to which he was afterwards subjected. 

In the tender years of infancy, he doubtless exhi- 
bited to the eye of his observant parents many traits 
indicative of the daring hardihood which formed such 
a conspicuous feature of his character. Of these few 
are on record: the foDowing anecdotes have, how- 
ever, been preserved. 

Being on a visit, when five or six years old, at his 
grandmother's at Hilborough, he one day went out 
bird's-nesting, with a companion of about his own 
age. The hour of dinner arrived, but Horatio never 
made his appearance. The old lady became alarmed, 
and despatched messengers different ways, on horse- 
back and on foot, in quest of him. The young rambler, 
whose companion had left him, was at length dis- 
covered sitting composedly on the bank of a brook, 
which he could not get over. His grandmother began 
to scold him for being absent without permission, and 
concluded her lecture with saying : "I wonder, child, 
that fear did not drive you home,** — " Grandmother," 
replied Horatio, innocently, ** I never saw Fear." 

In his schoolmaster's garden there was a pear tree 
that produced very fine fruit, which was in the highest 
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Anecdotes of his Childhood. 



degree tempting to the boys, and which they con- 
sidered as their lawful booty : but the difficulty was 
how to get at them. The boldest were afraid to make 
the attempt. Young Nelson offered to undertake the 
hazardous enterprize : his companions lowered him 
down by means of sheets from the window of their 
bedroom, and, after he had stripped the tree, drew 
him up with the pears, which he divided among his 
schooUTellows, without reserving one for himself* " I 
only took them," he said, " because all the other 
boys were afraid.'' 

He once set out on horseback, after the Christmas 
holydays, with his brother William, who was a year 
and a half older than himself, to return to school. 
William, who did not much like leaving home, pre- 
vailed on him to turn back, because there had been a 
fall of snow, and he told his father that it was too 
deep for them to venture through it. " If that is the 
case," said the father, " I ^all not insist on your 
going ; but make another trial, and I will leave it to 
your honour. If the road is dangerous, come back : 
but, remember, boys, I leave it to your honour.*' The 
snow was deep enough to have afforded an excuse, 
but Horatio was not to be persuaded to turn back a 
second time. ** We must go on," said he ; " remem- 
ber, brother, it was left to our honour." 

There can be no doubt that at an early age he 
eadiibited many proofs of invincible spirit as well as 
of a mild and amiable disposition, which rendered 
him a great favourite witii his mother, -who was 
herself a woman of great firmness and fortitude, united 
with great meekness and piety. In one of the cus- 
tomary quarrels of brothers, in which William was 
his antagonist, when some friends, who happened to 
be present, alarmed at the noise, begged her to inter- 
fere in favour of the younger, she replied, with the 
utmost composure and visible satisfaction pervading 
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His uncle, Captain Suckling, engages to provide for him. 

her expressive countenaDce, *' Let them alone ; little 
Horace will beat him : let Horace alone !" 

Mrs. Nelson died in December, 1767, "when Horatio 
was only nine years of age, leaving eight out of eleven 
children. Her brother. Captain Maurice Suckling, 
R. N. promised his father on this occasion to provide 
for one of his boys : and this oti&cer appears to have 
been the only one of his mother's relations who after 
her decease took any notice of the family. The cir- 
cumstances of the Rev. Mr. Nelson were somewhat 
straitened by his numerous family and by his own 
bad health, which compelled him frequently to resort 
to Bath for relief. During one of these absences, Ho- 
ratio, then only twelve years old, being at home for 
the Christmas holydays, read in a newspaper that his 
uncle was appointed to the Raisonnable,* of 64 guns. 
Anzious to relieve his father from some portion of his 
burden, he said to his brother, "Do, William, write 
to my father, and tell him I should like to go to sea 
with uncle Maurice." Aware of the generous motive 
of liis child, and thoroughly imderstanding the boy's 
character, his father did not oppose his wish, having 
always felt persuaded that, in whatever profession he 
might be placed, he would climb to the top of the 
tree. He wrote on the subject to Captain Suckling, 
who in his answer evidently showed that he considered 
Horatio as unfit, from the delicacy of his frame and 
constitution, to encounter the hardships of a sea- 
man's life. "What," said he, "has poor Horatio 
done, who is so weak that he, above all the rest, 
should be sent to rough it at sea? — But let him 
come ; and the first time we go into action a cannon- 
ball may knock off his head and provide for him at 
once." 

♦ For many years afterwards guard-ship at Sheerness, and 
in several instances the first embarkation of those who be- 
came naval heroes. — Thb Old Sailor. 
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Makes a Y m*gt toAe Weak iaiieB. 

A sammoDs soon arrived for Hontio to jom his 
ship, wfaidL iras tiien lying in the Medwir. His 
fiither aooompanied him to Loodon. where the hoy 
was put into the Chatham coach, which set him down 
with the other passengers, and he was left to find hts 
way on hoard as weQ as he oonld. After sIroOing 
about for some time in the cold, his foriom appear- 
ance was noticed by an oflker, who qnesdoned him, 
and who, being acquainted widi his mide, gare him 
some lefredmient. By his directions he was iTuihlpd 
to get on board the Raisonnable ; but, unhidrily, his 
mide was not on board, neidier had any person been 
apprized of his coming. According to his own aoooont, 
he paced die deck daring the rest of that day, with- 
out receiving the slightest notice from any person on 
board ; and it was not till the second day that, as he 
expressed it, somebody ' kindly took compasskm on 
him.' There can be no doubt that Nelson remem- 
bered through life the first days of wretchedness 
which he passed in the service, and that this experi- 
ence influenced that courtesy and kind consideration 
which he uniformly manifested towards all, even 
down to the very humblest rank, who were placed 
under his command. 

The Raisonnable was one of the ships commissioned 
in 1770, when a dispute relative to die Falkland 
Islands threatened a war with Spain. The misun- 
derstanding, however, was soon adjusted; the Rai- 
sonnable was paid off; and Captain Suckling was 
appointed to the command of the Triumph,* of 74 gons, 
then stationed as a gnardship at Chatham. Deeming 
this too inactive a life for his nephew, he placed him 
on board a West Indiaman, commanded by Mr. John 
Rathbone, an excellent seaman, who had served under 
him as master's-mate in the Dreadnought. Having 

* Sabsequently one of the most celebrated ships in the 
nayy of England. — The Old Sailor. 
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Is reconciled to the King's service. 

made one voyage, he returned to his uncle in the 
Triumph, in July, 1772. 

By this voyage to the West Indies young Nelson 
had gained a considerable accession of practical pro- 
fessional knowledge ; but Captain Suckling had the 
mortification to discover also that he had conceived 
a strong aversion to the king's service, as was mani- 
fest from his frequent repetition of the sentiment — 
** Aft the most honour, forward the better seaman.'' 
This he had no doubt learned from Rathbone, who 
was probably a disappointed man, and who, vnthout 
any unfriendly intentions, might wish to warn him 
against the mortifications which he had himself expe- 
rienced. Be this as it may, his uncle's good sense 
pointed out to him the best means of combating this 
unreasonable antipathy of his inexperienced nephew, 
and to reconcile him to the duty of a king's ship. 
The ambition of becoming a thorough- bred seaman, 
which the young Horatio in an eminent degree pos» 
sessed, was the instrument by which Captain Suckling 
attempted and effected this revolution. His nephew 
was placed on his return from the West Indies on the 
quarter-deck of the Triumph; and. though he had 
thus the "aft" situation of "most honour," his 
uncle contrived that he should at the same time enjoy 
all the advantages of the '* forward," which were by 
some supposed to form ' ' the better seaman." He held 
out as a reward to the aspiring mariner that, if he 
attended with diligence to his duty, he should be 
permitted to go in the cutter and decked long-boat, 
attached to the ship of the commanding officer at 
Chatham. This operated on the mind of his nephew 
as he wished ; and the consequence was that young 
Nelson became an excellent pilot for vessels of that 
class sailing from Chatham to the Tower of London, 
or down the many Channels to the North Foreland. 
Each subsequent trial of navigating the difficult out- 
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Voyage in search of a Nortb-East Passage. 

lets of the Thames, as well as the Swin and other 
passages to Yarmouth, inspired him with a sense 
of his own ability, and created that self-confidence 
which is the essential characteristic of a fearless 
and undaunted mind. 

Early in the year 1773, two vessels were fitted out 
by government for a voyage of discovery towards the 
nordi pole. Its object was to ascertain how far it 
was possible to sail in that direction, to decide for 
ever the long-agitated question concerning the prac- 
ticability of a north-east passage into the Pacific 
Ocean, and 'to make such astronomical observations 
as might prove of service to navigation. The Race- 
horse and Carcase bomb-ketches were fitted out ex- 
pressly for this expedition ; the command of the for- 
mer was given to the Hon. Captain Phipps, and the 
latter to Captain Lutwidge. A voyage in which so 
much was to be seen and learned excited the ardent 
curiosity and enterprising genius of young Nelson, 
and filled him with an irresistible desire to make one 
of the party. The dangers they were likely to encoun- 
ter only served to stimulate his ambition ; and though 
instructions had been issued that no boys should be 
received on board, yet he was so earnest in his soli- 
citations to be appointed coxswain to Captain Lut- 
widge, that this ofBcery struck with the undaunted 
resolution he manifested to be employed in such an 
arduous undertaking, received him in that capacity, 
and thus laid the foundation of a friendship which 
continued without abatement through every subse- 
quent period of life. 

The vessels employed in this service were selected 
for their strength. Two masters of Greenlandmen 
were employed as pilots for each ship. The Race- 
horse was furnished with chain-pumps on Captain 
Bentinck's improved plan ; and both vessels were 
provided with the simple apparatus for distilling fresh 
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The Ships beset with Ice* 

from salt water, invented by Dr. Irving, who accom- 
panied the expedition. It consisted merely in fitting 
a tube to the cook's boiler, and in appl3dng a wet 
mop to its surface while the vapour was passing, by 
which means from thirty to forty gallons of fresh 
water were obtained every day. 

The ships sailed from die Nore on the 4*^ of June, 
1773 : and, after proceeding along the coast of Spitz- 
bergen, and ranging between the land and the ice for 
several days, in the afternoon of the 7'^ of July, the 
ice setting very close, they ran between two pieces, 
and were suddenly stopped. The ice, indeed, now 
set so fast down, that they were soon enclosed, and 
obliged to heave through, for two hours, with ice- 
anchors from either quarter ; nor were they quite clear 
of the ice till midnight. 

On the 26**^, the Carcase being becalmed near 
Mofien Island, Captain Lutwidge took the opportu- 
nity of surveying it. While thus employed, the boats 
were attacked by a herd of walruses, which were with 
difficulty driven away. On another occasion, two 
officers in a boat belonging to the Racehorse, having 
fired at and wounded one of these animals, it imme- 
diately dived, and brought up a number of its com- 
panions, which joined in an attack on the boat. They 
wrested an oar from one of the men ; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that they were prevented from 
staving or upsetting the boat : till a boat belonging 
to the Carcase, steered by the intrepid young cox- 
swain, came up, and effectually dispersed the assail- 
ants. 

• On the 30*^ of July they were in latitude 80«» 13', 
longitude 18° 48' E., among what are called the 
Seven Islands, and surrounded by ice, without any 
appearance of an opening for the ships. About mid- 
night, as, in these latitudes, at this season of the 
year, the sun never sets, Captain Phipps despatched 
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The Ships beset with Ice. 

the master of the Racehorse in the fonr-oared boat 
to try to find an opening by which the ships might 
proceed ; and with directions, if he could reach the 
shore, to ascend one of the mountains, in order to 
explore the state of the ice to the eastward and north- 
ward. Captain Lutwidge, having also employed a 
boat conducted by his young coxswain, for the same 
purpose, joined the master of the Racehorsie on shore, 
where they ascended a high mountain, from which 
they had a prospect extending ten or twelve leagues 
to itie east and north-east, over one continued plain 
of smooth ice, bounded only by the horizon. They 
saw land stretching to the south-east, laid down in 
the Dutch charts as islands, and plainly perceived 
that the main body of ice which the ships had coasted 
from west to east joined these islands, and stretched 
away from them to what is called the north-east land. 
In returning about seven in the morning to their ships, 
which had meanwhile been so completely surrounded 
with ice that, with their ice-anchors out, they had 
moored alongside a field of it, the crews were fre- 
quently obliged to haul the boats over ice, which had 
closed during their absence, into other openings. 

On the same morning, about nine o'clock, having 
a light breeze to the eastward, they cast off. and 
again endeavoured to force their way ; but, at noon, 
fading the ice too close packed to proceed, they again 
moored to a field. In the afternoon, they filled their 
casks with fresh water from the ice, which they found 
to be very pure and soft. The ice-field, to which 
both vessels were moored, was from twenty-two to 
twenty-five feet thick. The ice closed fast around 
the ships, leaving merely a hole, or lake, about a mile 
and a half in circumference, in which both ships lay 
fast to the ice with ice-anchors. The weather was 
unusually fine, mild, and clear, without a breath of 
air, and the water perfectly smooth. The crews of 
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Danserous Situation. 



the ships were plajdng all day upon the ice ; but the 
pilots, finding themselves much further north than 
they had ever been before, and considering the ad- 
vanced state of the season, began to entertain serious 
apprehensions of being completely beset. 

On the 1"^ of August, the ice came on them so fast 
that not the smallest opening was to be seen. The two 
ships, though separated by ice, were within two lengths 
of each other, and neither had room to swing. The 
ice, which on the preceding day had been quite flat 
and almost level with the water, was now in many 
places forced higher than the mainyard by the outer 
pieces pressing upon those inside. A wet, foggy 
day succeeded, the wind blowing fresh from the 
westward; but, though the ice immediately about 
the ships seemed looser than before, it set in again 
so fast that there appeared no probability of extri- 
cating them without a strong east or north-east wind. 

On the 3*^, the weather was fine, clear, and calm. 
It was perceived that the ships had been driven far 
to the eastward ; but the ice was closer than ever ; 
the passage by which they had come from the west- 
ward was quite closed up, and no open water any 
where in sight. At the suggestion of the pilots, the 
crews were set to work to cut away the ice, in order 
to warp the vessels through the small openings to the 
westward. This was a most laborious undertaking, 
the ice being so deep that they were often obliged to 
cut through pieces twelve feet thick ; and, after toiling 
the whole day, they were not able to move the ships 
more than three hundred yards. They had mean- 
while been driven, with the ice-field itself, to the 
northward and eastward by the current, which had 
also forced the loose ice from the westward between 
the islands, where it had become what the Green- 
landmen call packed, or piled piece above piece, to a 
considerable height, and as firm as the main body. 
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Hanting a Bear. 

It was about this time that Nelson earnestly soli- 
cited and at length obtained the command of a four- 
oared boat, ingeniously constructed for the purpose 
of exploring channels and breaking the ice, and 
manned by twelve men ; and to this period also must 
be referred the following anecdote. 

One night, during the mid-watch, young Nelson 
stole from the ship with one of his comrades, under 
cover of a fog, and set out over the ice in pursuit of 
a bear. It was not long before they were missed ; 
search was made for them, but in vain ; and Captain 
Lutwidge and his officers became extremely alarmed 
for their safety. Between three and four in the 
morning, the fog cleariug off, the two adventurers 
were discovered on the ice, at a considerable distance, 
attacking a huge white bear* Nelson had a musket, 
but, the lock being injured, the piece would not go 
off. A signal was immediately made for their return. 
His comrade called upon him to obey it ; but h^ re- 
plied, *' Never mind ; let me but get a blow at»this 
devil with the but-end of my musket, and then we 
shall have him." A chasm in the ice, which sepa- 
rated him from the bear, probably saved his life. 
Captain Lutwidge, perceiving his danger, ordered a 
gun to be fired, and this had the effect of frightening 
the beast away. His assailant immediately returned 
to the ship, where the Captain severely reprimanded 
him for conduct so unbecoming the office which he 
held, and sternly asked what could be his motive for 
hunting a bear. ** I wished, sir," said he, pouting 
his lip, as was his custom when agitated, "to get 
the skin for my father." 

On the 5**^ of August, Captain Phipps sent Mr, 
Walden, one of his midshipmen, and two pilots, to 
an island about twelve miles off, since named Wal- 
den's Island, to ascertain if any open water was to be 
seen. They brought back information on the 6*** that 
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the ice was open to the westward, round the point 
by which they had got in; and also that on the 
island the wind had blown very fresh from the east- 
ward, though it had been almost calm the whole time 
where the ships lay. This circumstance greatly les- 
sened the hopes previously entertained cf the imme- 
diate effect of an easterly wind in clearing the bay. 

They had now no other alternative than patiently 
to wait for a change of wind, or to betake themselves 
to the boats. The ships had at this time driven into 
shoal water, having only fourteen fathom ; and should 
either they or the ice, to which they were fast, take 
the ground, they must inevitably be lost. After a 
due consideration of the various difficulties which 
presented themselves in this perilous state. Captain 
Phipps sent for the officers of both ships, and com- 
municated to them his intention of preparing the 
boats for going away. They were accordingly hoisted 
out, and every precaution taken to render them secure 
and comfortable. Canvas bread-bags were made, in 
case it should be necessary to desert the ships. In 
the mean time, as the water shoaled and the vessels 
were driving fast towards some rocks on the north- 
east, men were sent with lead and line to the north- 
ward and eastward, to sound wherever they found 
cracks in the ice, that they might have notice before 
either the ships or the ice to which they were moored 
took the ground, as in the event of their striking they 
must have been instantly crushed or upset. 

On the 7^^, in the morning. Captain Phipps set 
out in the launch, which was dragged much more easily 
than was expected. After getting it about two miles, 
he returned with the men to their dinner ; and, finding 
the ice rather more open near the ships, he was in- 
duced to attempt to move them. The wind, though 
little, being easterly, they made sail, and got the 
ships about a mile to the westward ; still they were 
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not now by a great deal so far to the westward as 
when they were first beset. All sail was kept on 
them, that they might force through whenever the 
ice should yield in thf smallest degree. The people 
behaved like true British seamen, laboured assiduously 
at hauling the launches, and seemed reconciled to 
the idea of quitting the ships, having the greatest 
confidence in their officers. Still, with all their 
exertions, it would not be possible to get the boats to 
the outside of the ice in less than a week. It was 
therefore resolved to keep moving the boats forward, 
and at the same time to seize every opportunity of 
getting the ships through. 

On the two following days, they were agreeably 
surprised to find that the ships had been driven much 
more to' the westward than they could have expected, 
and that the ice itself had drifted still farther in that 
direction. On the 9^^, the ships passed the launches, 
which were then hoisted on board. Next morning, 
the wind springmg up from north-north-east, all sail 
was set, and the ships forced through a great deal of 
very heavy ice. They were frequently struck, and with 
such violence, that one stroke broke the shank of the 
Racehorse's best bower anchor ; but by noon they 
had the good fortune to clear all the ice, and were 
safely out at sea. On the 11^^, they came to an 
anchor in Smeerenberg Harbour, Amsterdam Island, 
the westernmost point of which is called Hakluyt's 
Headland. Here they remained a few days, to recruit 
the men after their severe fatigues. 

The summer had proved unusually favourable for the 
object of this voyage, and the season was now so far 
advanced that nothing more could with prudence be 
attempted. They had traversed 17^ degrees of longi- 
tude, between the latitudes of 79° and 81° 36', care- 
fully exploring that barrier of ice which baffled their 
further progress: and, having thoroughly satisfied 

B 2 
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themselves of the impracticabiUty of a passage to the 
Pacific Ocean in that direction, the ships returned to 
England, and were paid off in the month of October. 

Captain Suckling welcomed Horatio on his arrival, 
and had the gratification to learn from the command- 
ers of both vessels that his nephew had conducted 
himself in such a manner as to deserve every encour- 
agement that could be bestowed on him. A squadron 
was at this time equipping for the East Indies, under 
the command of Sir Edward Hughes.'*' Young Nelson, 
anxious to visit regions so different from those which 
he had just quitted, and to secure the professional 
advantages which might be anticipated from service 
in that quarter, solicited his uncle to procure for him 
a situation in one of the ships destined for this expe- 
dition. Captain Suckling accordingly obtained him 
a birth in the Seahorse of 20 guns, under the gallant 
Captain Farmer. 

In that ship he was at first stationed to watch in 
the foretop,t where his good conduct soon gained him 
the favourable notice of the master, in whose watch 
he was, and on whose recommendation he was rated 
as a midshipman by Captain Farmer. During his 
service in the Seahorse, he visited almost every part 
of the Indian seas, from Bengal to Bussorah i and if, 
in the course of a year and a half, no opportunity 
presented itself for the display of his characteristic 
hardihood, he had the good fortune, by his unusual 
proficiency in seamanship and his mild and amiable 
manners, not only to conciUate the esteem of all on 

* A fall length portrait of this officer may be seen in the 
Painted Hall, Greenwich. 

f So his biographers state, but it is rather improbable that 
a young officer in the navy, the nephew of Captain Sackling, 
should be rated as a fore-topman. The station list no doubt 
placed him in the fore-top during the performance of any 
particular duty aloft ; and hence a mistake has arisen that he 
did his duty as a fore-mast roan.— The Old Sailor. 
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board his own vessel, but also to attract the notice 
and gain the friendly regard of the commander-in- 
chief. The climate of India, however, so injurious 
to European constitutions in general, undermined his 
health. His disorder baffled the power of medicine, 
reduced him almost to a skeleton, and deprived him 
of the use of his limbs. Sir Edward Hughes, who 
always treated him with the utmost kindness, and 
Captain Farmer united in recommending his return 
to England, as the only chance that was left of re- 
storing him to health. 

Captain Pigot was just at that time coming home 
with the Dolphin, of 20 guns. To his care Nelson 
was particularly commended by the commander-in- 
chief ; and, had it not been for the generous attentions 
of Captain Pigot during the vo3rage, the patient could 
not have lived to reach his native land. Such were 
the salutary effects of that officer's soothing kindness 
and the change of climate, that, on his arrival in 
England, Horatio's health was, in a great measure, 
restored. 

It is not wonderful that, on quitting India, his 
professional prospects overcast, and his body broken 
down by disease, his spirits should have been exceed- 
ingly depressed, and his mind sunk in gloom. Long 
afterwards, he described his feelings at this time in 
the following terms. " I was impressed," he said, 
" with a feelipg that I should never rise in my pro- 
fession. My mind was staggered, on considering the 
difficulties I had to struggle with and the little inter- 
est I possessed. I could not perceive any means of 
attaining the object of my ambition. After a long 
and gloomy reverie, in which I almost wished myself 
overboard, a sudden glow of patriotism kindled within 
me at the thought which presented my king and 
country as my patron. * Well, then,' I exclaimed, 
' I will be a hero ! Putting my trust in Providence, 
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I will brave every danger !' " From that time» he 
often said, a brilliant orb was suspended before his 
mind's eye, which led him onward to renown. Though 
he well knew that his dejection was attributable only 
to ill health and low spirits, yet he always cherished 
the idea that the succeeding radiance was prophetic 
of glory, and that the light which led him on was a 
light from Heaven. 

During his absence, his uncle. Captain Suckling, 
had been appointed comptroller of the Navy; and, 
through his influence, as soon as the Dolphin was 
paid off, in September, 1776, his nephew received an 
order from the commander-in-chief at Portsmouth to 
act as lieutenant in the Worcester, 64, Captain Mark 
Robinson, who was under sailing orders for Gibraltar 
with a convoy. In this service he was engaged till 
April the following year, and during the greatest 
part of that interval in uncommonly boisterous wea- 
ther. A strict attention to his professional duties, 
added to seven years' practice, had rendered Nelson 
such a complete seaman, that though he was only in 
his nineteenth year, yet Captain Robinson placed the 
greatest confidence in his skill and prudence, and was 
frequently heard to say that he felt as easy at night 
when it was Nelson's watch as when the oldest ofl^cer 
on board had charge of the ship. Thus we have in 
this illustrious character a striking example that to 
learn to command it is first necessary to obey, and 
that, in order to obtain distinction in any profession, 
something more than a superficial knowledge is abso- 
lutely requisite. 

A week after quitting the Worcester, on the 8*^ of 
April, 1777, Nelson passed his examination for lieu- 
tenant. His uncle presided at the board ; and, after 
the examination, which terminated most creditably 
for the young aspirant. Captain Suckling rose, and 
introduced him to the examining officers as his 
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nephew, *' But why," asked one of them, *' were 
we not apprized of this relationship before ?" — " Be- 
cause," replied his uncle, '* I did not wish the younker 
to be favoured on that account. I felt convinced that 
his examination would do him honour, and I was not 
mistaken." On the following day. Nelson received 
his commission as second lieutenant of the Lowestoffe, 
32, Captain William Locker,* with whom he proceeded 
to Jamaica. 

The Americans, who had declared themselves inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, were at this time harassing 
our trade in the West Indies, which was suffering 
severely from their privateers. Shortly after the ar- 
rival of the Lowestoffe at Jamaica, during a cruize 
off the island, a circumstance occurred in which Nel- 
son gave a striking indication of that daring spirit 
which no danger could ever subdue or appal. In a 
strong gale of wind and heavy sea, an American 
letter of marque was discovered and chased ; finding 
that she had no chance of escape,- she struck her 
colours. The captain ordered his first lieutenant to 
board the prize. The latter went below to put on his 
side arms* but they were mislaid . While he was seeking 
them. Captain Locker came on deck. Seeing the boat 
alongside in danger of being swamped every moment, 
and anxious to take immediate possession of the pri- 
vateer, fearing that she would founder, he exclaimed, 
" Have I then no officer who can board the prize ?" 
Nelson did not immediately offer himself, expecting 
every moment that the first lieutenant would return : 
but, seeing the master run to the gangway with the 
intention of jumping into the boat, he stopped him, 
sayings "It is my turn now : if I come back it will 
be your's." He leaped into the boat, which went 
quite over the deck of the prize, the latter having 

• Affcerwards 'Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich HospitaL 
His portrait is in the Painted HalL 
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carried such a press of canvas, in the hope of escaping, 
as to be completely water-logged. On this, as on 
many fature occasions, he reaped the benefit of that 
practical knowledge of seamanship which, from his 
first entering the service, he had been solicitous to 
acquire. Captain Locker, charmed with his young 
lieutenant, heartily congratulated him on his success : 
he assured him of his constant friendship, and encou- 
raged him always to ask any indulgence which it 
might be in his power to grant. Thus commenced 
a friendship which ended onJy with the life of Captain 
Locker. He was revered as a foster-parent by Nelson, 
who in the height of his glory eagerly seized every 
opportunity of declaring that to his example and in- 
struction he was indebted for all the honour that he 
had acquired. 

The Lowestofie, being afterwards attached to the 
fleet, had but little scope for active service. Nelson, 
therefore, solicited of Captain Locker the command 
of the schooner which served as a tender to the frigate. 
His request being complied with, he immediately 
proceeded in that small vessel to render himself a 
complete pilot for all the intricate passages among 
the islands called The Keys, situated to the northward 
of St. Domingo. 

About this time Nelson had the misfortune to lose 
his excellent patron and kinsman. Captain Suckling. 
His own merits had so warmly interested Captain 
Locker in his favour, that, on his recommendation. 
Sir Peter Parker, commander-in-chief on the West 
India station, appointed him third lieutenant of his 
flag- ship, the Bristol. His successor in the Lowestofie 
was Lieutenant Cuthbert CoUingwood.* In a few 
months Nelson became by regular gradations first lieu* 
tenant; and, on the h^^ of December, 1778, was 

* Portrait in the Painted Hall, Greenwich. 
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appointed commander of the Badger brig, CoUingwood 
again succeeding him in the Bristol. 

The Badger was soon afterwards ordered to pro- 
tect the Mosquito shore and the Bay of Honduras 
from the depredations of American privateers ; and 
of this duty her commander acquitted himself so much 
to the satisfaction of the settlers, that they unani* 
monsly voted him their thanks, and expressed deep 
regret on his quitting the station. While Nelson 
commanded the Badger, she was lying in Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, when the Glasgow, of 20 guns, came 
into the bay and anchored. Two hours afterwards 
the ship took fire, owing to the carelessness of the 
steward, who went down into the after-hold with a 
candle for the purpose of stealing rum. No sooner 
did Nelson perceive the state of the Glasgow than he 
hastened to the spot with his boats, and essentially 
contributed, by his unceasing exertions and presence 
of mind, to the preservation of the crew. At his 
suggestion the powder was thrown overboard and the 
guns pointed upward. They were all loaded ; and, 
but for these precautions, not only the other ships in 
the harbour, but also the houses in the town, would 
probably have been much injured. In spite of all the 
efforts made to save the ship, she was entirely con- 
sumed. The only life lost by this dreadful accident 
was that of the master, who was snatched from the 
flames so severely scorched, that he expired the next 
morning on board the Badger. From the small size 
of that vessel, she had not a sufficient shelter for 
so many additional persons ; and the constant rains 
greatly affected the health of her crew during the 
passage to Port Royal, where the sufferers were 
land^. 

Meanwhile, his friend. Captain Locker, who^e 
health, almost ever since his arrival, had suffered se- 
verely from the climate of the West Indies, had been 
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obliged by that cause to quit the Lowestoffe and return 
to England. Soon afterwards, that vessel formed 
one of a small squadron sent to the Gulf of Dolce, on 
the south side of the Bay of Honduras, to intercept 
some Spanish register-ships, which had taken shelter 
under the strong fortress of San Fernando de Omoa> 
The fort was attacked and stormed, and the register- 
ships secured: in the former, the captors made 
prize of two hundred and fifty quintals of quicksilver,, 
and in the latter of about three millions of piastres. 
From the participation in the advantages of this bril- 
liant enterprise Captain Locker was thus debarred by 
ill health, and his promising prot4g4 by excess of 
patronage. It has been remarked as characteristic 
of Nelson, that in his letters he never mentioned the 
circumstance which deprived him of a share in such a 
prize. 

During these transactions, on the ll*'* of June, 1779, 
Nelson obtained post-rank, through the same generous 
influence which had removed him from the Lowes* 
tofle. He had therefore neither reason nor inclination 
to complain. He was not yet twenty-one. He had 
been nine years in the service, and had made himself 
not only an able officer, but likewise a most skilful 
pilot, which from the first had been the object of his 
constant ambition. Endowed by nature with un- 
common quickness of perception, and a ready fund of 
Resource, he was far from sufifering talents of such 
value to be bestowed in vain. 

The first ship to which Captain Nelson was ap- 
pointed, after his promotion, was the Hinchinbrooke. 
It was soon after this event that the arrival of Count 
D'Estaing, at St. Domingo, with a numerous fleet 
and army, led to the expectation of an immediate 
attack on Jamaica. At this critical juncture, the 
command of the batteries at Port Royal, which, 
being the key to the naval force of Kingston and to 
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the seat of government at Spanish Town, was con- 
sidered the most important post in Jamaica, was en- 
trusted to Captain Nelson. 

The French fleet was estimated to have on hoard a 
force of 25,000 men, while the whole numher of troops 
that could he mustered on the island amounted to no 
more than 7,000. It was no douht from the consider- 
ation of the inadequacy of the latter to make a suc- 
cessful resistance that Nelson, in writing to his 
friends in England, told them they must not he sur- 
prised to hear of his learning to speak French. 
D'Estaing, however, made no attempt with his for- 
midahle armament, and, in January, 1780, an expe- 
dition hegan to he prepared in Jamaica against the 
Spanish territories. It was directed hy General 
Bailing, then governor of the island. Its ohject was 
to take possession of the river San Juan, and the 
Lake of Nicaragua, from which it flows. The inner 
boundary of the lake is only four or five leagues dis- 
tant from the Pacific Ocean, through a level country. 
It was planned that a chain of posts should be esta- 
blished from ocean to ocean across the isthmus^ 
which would have the efiect of cutting off" the com- 
munication of the Spaniards between their North 
and South American colonies. The insurrections 
which had already taken place in Santa F6, Popayan, 
and many parts of Peru, seemed to afibrd facilities 
for such an enterprise ; and sanguine expectations 
were entertained of shaking the Spanish dominion 
in South America to its foundation. These brilliant 
prospects, however, were blasted by the delay in 
sending out a force from England, and the obstacles 
which General Bailing had to encounter in Jamaica. 

On the 3^ of February, 1780, the first detachment 
destined for this service, consisting of 500 men, left 
Jamaica under the convoy of Captain Nelson in the 
Hinchinbrooke, and hmded on the 11*^ at Cape Gra- 
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tias a Dios, in Honduras. Here they remained for a 
month encamped on a swampy, unwholesome plain, 
where they were joined by a party of the 79**^ regi- 
ment from Black River. Thus reinforced, they again 
embarked. Having anchored at several places on 
the Musquito shore, to take on board their Indian 
allies, who were to furnish proper boats for the navi- 
gation of the river, and to accompany them in the 
e3q)edition, they reached the River San Juan on the 
24**^ of March. 

Here, had Nelson chosen to abide by the letter of 
his orders, his services might have terminated : but, 
as not a man belonging to the expedition had ever 
been up the river or knew the distance of any for- 
tress upon it from the mouth, the Captain of the 
Hinchinbrooke resolved to carry the soldiers up him- 
self. About two hundred men were accordingly em- 
barked in two of the ships' boats, and in the Musquito 
shore craft. As it was now near the end of the dry 
season, the river contained very little water, and the 
shoals and sandy beaches rendered the passage diffi- 
cult. In some of the narrow channels, ike men were 
frequently obliged to quit their boats, and to imite 
their strength in the water to track and push them 
along. This labour continued for several days : then, 
arriving in deeper water, they made quicker pro- 
gress. Still they had currents and occasional rapids 
and falls to contend with, and these would have been 
insurmountable but for the skill of the Indians in 
managing the boats ; the efforts of the seamen in 
forcing them up the river against the current; and 
the encouragement given to both by the personal ex- 
ample and perseverance of Captain Nelson. 

On the 9*** of April, they reached the island of 
San Bartolomeo, where the Spaniards had erected a 
small battery of nine or ten swivels, manned by about 
twenty men, as an outpost : it commanded a rapid 
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and difficult part of the river. Nebon, who was the 
first on every service, whether by day or by night» 
sprang on shore, followed by a few brave seamen and 
soldiers, in the face of a severe fire. The ground was 
so muddy that he lost his shoes, and had some diffi- 
culty in extricating himself. He advanced, however, 
barefooted, and, to use his own expression, ** boarded 
the battery." The hardihood of the attempt, in 
which he was bravely supported by Captain Despard,* 
so terrified the Spaniards, that they ran away, though, 
from the nature of the ground, they might have cut off 
the whole party. 

The castle of San Juan is situated about sixteen 
miles higher up the river. The ammunition and 
stores were landed some miles below the castle, and 
transported through woods that were almost impass^ 
able. One of the men was bitten under the eye by 
a snake, which darted upon him from a tree, and he 
presently died. Nelson himself had a narrow escape 
from the same kind of reptile. Being extrem^y 
fatigued, he had ordered his hammock to be slung 
under some trees, and he was startled from sleep by 
a lizard, called the monitory lizard, from its warning 
persons of the approach of venomous animals, pass- 
ing over his face. He started up, and, the clothes 
being hastily removed, a large snake of a most veno- 
mous species was discovered l3ring coiled up at his 
feet. He was not so lucky in regard to a different 
kind of poison : having drunk at a spring into which 
some branches of the manchineel-tree had been 
thrown, its effects were so injurious that, in the opi- 
nion of some of his friends, he never completely 
recovered from them. 

♦ Subsequently, Colonel Despard, who was executed with 
his treasonable associates at Horsemonger Lane jail, for con- 
spiring to take the life of Geoige III. as he proceeded to open 
the session of parliament. 
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On the 11^^ of April, the assailants appeared be- 
fore the castle of San Juan ; and Nelson, not less 
prompt in thought than bold in action, knowing that 
the imhealthy season was at hand, and that there 
was no time to be lost, advised that it should be 
carried immediately by assault. His recommenda- 
tion was overruled by the military commander, who 
determined on reducing it by siege. During this 
operation, not a gun was fired that was not pointed 
either by him or by Captain Despard, chief engineer 
to the expedition. Meanwhile, so great was the want 
of provisions, that the troops were obliged to subsist 
on the broth of boiled monkeys — a kind of food 
^hich Nelson often declared nothing coiild induce 
him to touch, after seeing their appearance in the 
copper*. This cause, combined with fatigue and the 
climate, began to undermine the health of the men ; 
and, on the 24**^ of April, when the castle surrendered, 
so general was the illness, that, exclusively of the 
few who were well enough to do garrison duty, there 
were not orderly men sufficient to attend the sick. 
The want of medicines tended to aggravate their 
wretched situation ; for, though the expedition had 
been amply provided with hospital stores, these had 
been left at the mouth of the river, for want of craft to 
-carry them up. The reduction of the castle procured 
for the conquerors none of the accommodations which 
they so much needed; the sickness and mortality 
continued to increase till the living became in- 
capable of burying the dead, who were left a prey 
to the rapacious beasts and birds. After keeping 
possession of the castle till October, the miserable 
remnant of the expedition re-embarked for Bluefields, 

* A fat roasted monkey is considered a dainty by the Indi- 
ans of South America. Its appearance resembles that of a 
burnt child. I have, however, in the course of my life eaten 
much worse food. — ^Thb Old Sailor. 
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an English settlement about twenty leagues to the 
northward, but a great number of the men died on 
the passage. A few who seemed most healthy were 
left behind in the castle, which was retaken by the 
Spaniards as soon as the season permitted. Out of 
eighteen hundred men composing the expedition, 
only three hundred and eighty-four returned, and of 
the crew of the Hinchinbrooke, amounting to two 
fanndred, no more than ten survived.* 

During the siege of the castle. Nelson himself had 
been seized with the prevailing dysentery, and in 
this state he received intelligence by the Victor sloop, 
which arrived from Jamaica with a reinforcement, 
that he had been appointed by Sir Peter Parker to 
succeed Captain Glover in the Janus, of 44 guns. 
The day before the surrender of the castle he sailed 
for Bluefields, (CoUingwood being made post into the 
Hinchinbrooke,) and embarked in the Victor for Ja- 
maica. On his arrival at Port Royal, so completely 
was he reduced by the disorder, that it was found 
necessary to take him ashore in his cot. As soon as 
his health permitted he undertook his new command, 
but, experiencing a relapse, could retain it only for 
a short time. Towards the end of August, his in- 
disposition had increased to such a degree that he 
was compelled to sohcit leave to return to Europe, 
as the only means of recovery. He sailed for Eng- 
land in the Lion, of 64 guns, commanded by the 

* How much better would it have been to have acted upon 
the advice of Nelson, and assaulted the place at once, than to 
have suffered the men to perish by disease. A brave man in 
an attack knows the risk he runs, and meets it fearlessly ; 
but both seamen and soldiers shrink with apprehension from 
the thoughts of sickness wasting their strength, and dying 
by inches. It was too frequently the case, during the war, 
that military pride overcame the prompt decision of naval 
men. Had the place been stormed, there would have been 
less sacrifice of life. — The Old Sailor. 
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Hon. Captain Comwallis ;* and the kindness and atten- 
tion of that officer to the patient, both during the 
voyage and on their arrival in England, were so 
beneficial to Nelson, that he often afterwards declared 
that, under Providence, he considered Captain Com- 
wallis as the second preserver of his life. 

On his arrival in England, though barely alive, 
and almost wholly deprived of the use of his limbs, 
such was the ardour of his mind for employ, that 
nothing could prevent him from being immediately 
carried to the Admiralty and applying for a ship. 
" This they readily promised me," he jocosely ob- 
served soon afterwards to one of his relations, 
** thinking it not possible for me to live." He then 
repaired to Bath, where he was at first under the 
necessity of being carried to the springs and where- 
. ever else he wanted to go, and then to use crutches 
for many weeks. These, however, he threw aside 
much sooner than his friends at the Admiralty anti- 
cipated, though it was nearly three months before he 
entirely recovered the use of his limbs. On calling 
to settle with his physician. Dr. Woodward, the 
smallness of the demand produced a generous alter- 
cation between them. " Indeed, Captain Nelson," 
exclaimed the worthy physician, '*you must allow 
me to follow what I consider to be my professional 
duty. Your illness has been brought on by serving 
your king and country ; and, believe me, I love both 
too well to be able to receive any more."f 

Immediately on his recovery he hastened to Lon- 
don, and repeated his application for employment ; 
and, after an interval of four months, during which 

* Afterwards celebrated fcr his admirable retreat before a 
French fleet of a vastly superior force. 

f To the honour of the medical profession, this is highly 
characteristic of their universal generosity under similar cir- 
cumstances. — The Old Sailor. . 
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he paid a visit to his father and other relaticms in 
Norfolk, he was appointed, in August, 1781, to the 
Albemarle frigate, of 28 guns. This ship, a captured 
French merchantman, had been purchased for the 
king's service, and was a bad sailer, except when 
going directly before the wind, on which account Nel- 
son always humorously insisted that the French had 
taught her to run away. Whilst fitting her out, he 
again became so ill as to be scarcely able to keep from 
his bed. The service upon which he was ordered 
was also a trying one for his constitution, debilitated 
by the effects of a hot climate. He was directed, 
towards the end of October, in the worst season of 
the year, to proceed with one or two other vessels 

to Elsineur, and to convov home the fleet of mer- 

• 

chantmen collected there. This unsuitable appoint* 
ment is known to have made a deep impression on 
Nelson's mind, for, in a Memoir of his Life, written 
by him long afterwards, when mentioning this cir- 
cumstance, he adds, " and, it would almost be suppo- 
sed to try my constitution, I was kept the whole 
winter in the North Sea." 

On the 4^ of November, he arrived at Elsineur. 
It was during the period of the armed neutrality en- 
tered into by the northern powers from jealousy of 
Great Britain. When the English vessels anchored 
off Elsineur, the Danish admiral sent a midshipman 
on board the Albemarle, desiring to be informed 
what ships had arrived, and to have their force spe- 
cified in writing. Nelson, piqued at the slight that 
seemed to be implied by the mission of an officer of 
the very lowest rank, replied : ** The Albemarle is 
one of his Britannic Majesty's ships; you are at 
liberty, sir, to count her guns as you go down the 
side, and you may assure the Danish admiral that, if 
necessary, they shall all be well served." In the course 
of the same month, Captain Dickson, in the Samp- 
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Sails with a Convoy for Quebec. 



son, 64, took the command of the sqiiadron,^which, 
on the 8*^ of December, left Elsineur with 260 sail of 
merchantmen, and arrived in safety in Yarmouth 
Roads. During this voyage Nelson gained a con- 
siderable knowledge of that part of the Danish 
coast and its soundings, which at a later period 
proved of essential advantage to his country. 

On the anchoring of the Albemarle in the Downs » 
Nelson went on shore to report her arrival to the se- 
nior officer. During his absence, there came on so 
severe a gale that almost all the vessels on that station 
drove, and the Brilliant, an ordnance store-ship, came 
athwart-hawse of the Albemarle. Nelson was appre- 
hensive that she would drive on the Goodwin Sands. 
He hurried to the beach, but such was the violence 
of the storm, that even the Deal boatmen thought it 
impossible to get on board. Some of the most dar- 
ing of them were at length induced by the offer of 
fifteen guineas to make the attempt. To the asto- 
nishment of all the spectators, he embarked during 
the height of the tempest : and, at the imminent peril 
of his life, he with great difficulty reached his ship, 
which had lost her bowsprit and foremast. 

As soon as the damages were repaired. Captain 
Nelson was ordered to Cork for the purpose of 
sailing with a convoy to Quebec. Though his medi- 
cal advisers represented the injurious effect which a 
Canadian winter was likely to have upon his health, 
and his naval friends urged him to represent his 
situation to Admiral Keppel, who then presided at 
the Admiralty, and who would no doubt have changed 
his destination, he could not be prevailed upon to 
take this step, conceiving that, as he had received his 
orders from Lord Sandwich,* it might appear indelicate 
in him to apply to his successor to alter them. The 
Albemarle accordingly joined the convoy at Cork, 

* Portrait in the Council Room of Greenwich Hospital. 
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Generosity to the Master of a Fishing Schooner. 

and escorted it in safety to the river St. Lawrence, 
where the fleet arrived on the 2^ of July, 1782. 

Two days afterwards the Albemarle sailed on a 
craise, and on the 14^^ captured a fishing schooner 
belonging to Cape Cod, which had nearly completed 
her voyage, and which, with her cargo, constituted 
the whole property of the master. Nelson, having 
no officer on board who was acquainted with Boston 
Bay and the adjacent shoals, ordered the master of 
the schooner on board the Albemarle, to act as her 
pilot. This man, whose name was Carver, and who 
had a large family anxiously awaiting his return, 
instantly obeyed without a murmur, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to fulfil the orders of his 
captor. When Nelson had no further occasion for 
his services, he dismissed him with this address : 
" You have rendered us a very essential service,. and 
it is not the custom of English seamen to be ungrate- 
ful. In the name, therefore, and with the approba-* 
tion of the officers of this ship, I return your schooner, 
and with it this certificate of your good conduct. 
Farewell, and may God bless you !" The certificate 
was intended to secure him from being captured by 
any other British ship. Grateful for this generous 
treatment. Carver afterwards came off at the hazard 
of his life to the Albemarle, with four sheep, some 
poultry, and a quantity of vegetables as a present to 
her captain ; and a most valuable one it proved, as 
the scurvy was raging in the ship : it was the month 
of August, and the ship's company had not had a^ 
single fresh meal since the beginning of April. 
Though himself and his officers had been living for 
eight successive weeks on salt beef, he ordered the 
whole of the American's present to be divided equally 
among the sick. 

Though this cruise proved in its result unprofitable, 
yet some prizes were taken, and one of considerable 

c2 
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Falls in with a French gquadroa. 

value, but they were lost through the mismanage* 
ment of the prize-masters ; on one occasion, through 
the intoxication of the captors, who had made too 
free with the wine which they found on board. ** I 
do not, however, repine at our loss/' he wrote in a 
letter to Captain Locker; "we have, in other re- 
spects, been very fortunate: for on the 14*^ of 
August we fell in with, in Boston Bay, four sail of 
the line and the Iris frigate, part of Monsieur Vau- 
dreuiFs squadron, who gave us a pretty dance for 
nine or ten hours. But we beat them all, except the 
frigate ; and though we brought-to for her, after we 
were out of sight of the line of battle ships, she tacked 
and stood horn us. Our escape I think wonderful. 
They were, on the clearing up of a fog, within shot 
of us, and chased us the whole time, about one point 
from the wind. The frigate, I fancy, had not for-* 
gotten the dressing Captain Salter had given the 
Amazon for daring to leave the line of batde ships." 
Such is his own modest account of this af!air ; but 
he might justly have taken to himself the whole 
merit of this escape. The " pretty dance" which he 
mentions was led and concluded by himself, with 
consummate skill and address, among the shoals of 
St. George's Bank, in Boston Bay, whither the line* 
of-battle ships were unable to follow, had they even 
possessed his skill in pilotage. They therefore de- 
sisted from the pursuit, though the frigate persevered 
for some time longer, and had about sun-set ap- 
proached within litde more than gun-shot. At this 
time. Nelson, overhearing some of his men remark 
to one another that they thought, as the line- of- 
battle ships were not following, they should be 
able to manage the frigate, immediately told his 
brave fellows, in the most kind and encouraging 
manner, that he would at least give them an oppor- 
tunity to try for it. He immediately ordered the 
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main-top sail to be laid to the mast. No sooner 
did the French frigate perceive her antagonist thus 
brought-to, for the purpose of engaging, than she 
suddenly tacked and made all sail to rejoin her 
consorts. 

On the 23** of August, so many of his crew were 
daily sinking under the scurvy, that Nelson steered 
for Quebec. On the 9*^ of September, the Albemarle 
arrived off the Isle of Bee, in the St. Lawrence, and 
there procured a pilot. On the morning of the 15*** 
they weighed from Cape Torment, and made sail 
with light airs through the North Traverse ; but it 
soon fell calm, and the ship drifted among the shoals. 
The pilot, terrified at her situation, earnestly en- 
treated the captain to return to the anchorage which 
he had left in the morning. " No," replied Nelson, 
with bis usual decision, " I have a great number of 
men sick on board ; I am bound to Quebec, and there 
I will go." Upon this the crew turned to, and, hav- 
ing warped the ship through the North Traverse to 
the utter astonishment of the pilot, anchored on the 
17^ at Quebec, and sent the sick to the hospital. 

It was during his repeated visits to Quebec that 
Captain Nelson first became acquainted with Mr. 
Alexander Davison, at whose house he experienced 
the kindest hospitality, and for whom he conceived 
the warmest friendship. The sanguine mind of Nel-< 
son, indeed, often required the cool and steady reason 
(tf a friend to regulate the common occurrences of 
private life. It is related that, by the interference of 
Mr. Davison, about this time, he was prevented from 
contracting a most imprudent marriage. The Albe- 
marle being about to quit the station, the Captain 
had taken leave of his friends and gone down the 
river to the place of anchorage. Next morning, Mr. 
Davison, being on the beach, was surprised to see 
Nelson coming back in his boat. He inquired the 
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cause of his return. Nelson took his arm, began to 
walk towards the town, and confessed that he could 
not leave Quebec without once more seeing the wo- 
man whose society had contributed so much to his 
happiness, while there, and making her an offer of 
his hand. His friend dissuaded him from the step, 
emphatically declaring that his utter ruin must inevi- 
tably follow. ** Then let it follow !** exclaimed Nel- 
son, ** for I am determined to do it.** — ** And I," 
rejoined Davison, "am determined that you shall 
not." The determination of the latter prevailed, and 
Nelson suffered his friend to lead him back to the boat. 

In the month of October, Nelson received orders 
to convoy a fleet of transports with troops from Que- 
bec to New York — ** a very pretty job," says he in 
the letter last quoted, " at. this late season of the year ; 
for our sails are at this moment frozen to the yards." 
On his arrival at Sandy Hook, he found Lord Hood 
in the Barfleur, 98, with twelve sail of the line, bound 
to the West Indies. When he waited on Admiral Dig- 
by, the commander-in-chief on the New York station, 
Lord Hood was present, and saw the captain of the 
Albemarle for the first time. " You are come to a 
fine station for making prize-money," said Admiral 
Digby. ** Yes, sir," replied Nelson, ** but the West 
Indies is the station for honour." He soon after-* 
wards went on board the Barfleur, and earnestly- 
requested Lord Hood (appointed to the command 
in the West Indies) to ask for the Albemarle, a 
favour which was not obtained from Admiral Digby 
without much difficulty, so sensible were both com- 
manders of his professional merit, even at this early 
period of his career. It was only by agreeing to 
leave a ship of nearly double the force instead of the 
Albemarle that Lord Hood carried his point at last. 

Prince William Henry (his present Majesty) was 
then serving as midshipman in the Barfleur; the 
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description which he has famished of the appearance 
of the captain of the Alhemarle, at this time, is highly 
amusing. " I had the watch on deck, when Captain 
Nelson of the Albemarle came alongside in his barge : 
he appeared to be the merest boy of a captain 
I ever beheld, and his dress was worthy of notice. 
He had on a fuU-laced uniform ; his lank unpowdered 
hair was tied in a stiff Hessian tail of extraordinary 
length ; the old-fashioned flaps of his waistcoat added 
to the general quaintness of his figure, and produced 
an appearance which particularly attracted my notice, 
for I had never seen any thing like it before, nor 
could I imagine who he was or what he came about. 
My doubts were, however, removed when Lord Hood 
introduced me to him. There was something so 
irresistibly pleasing in his address and conversation, 
and an enthusiasm when speaking on profession^ 
subjects, which showed that he was no common being." 
Jt was on occasion of this first interview that Lord 
Hood, on introducing the Prince and Nelson to each 
other, told his Royal Highness if he wished to ask 
any questions relative to naval tactics, the captain 
of the Albemarle could give him as much informa- 
tion as any officer in the fleet. "Throughout the 
whole of the American war," continued the Prince, 
"the height of Nelson's ambition was to command a 
line-of-battle ship ; as for prize-money, it never en- 
tered his thoughts. He had the honour of the king's 
service, and tbe independence of the British navy, 
particularly at heart ; and his mind glowed with this 
idea as much when he was simply captain of the Al- 
bemarle as when afterwards he was decorated with 
so much weU-eamed distinction." 

The Albemarle sailed with Lord Hood's fleet for 
the West Indies, on the 22^ of November. On their 
departure, the French squadron under Vaudreuil left 
Boston, intending to go to Cape Fran9ois iu St. Do- 
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mingo, off which Lord Hood had stationed his fleet. 
The enemy, being infonned of this circnmstance, 
pushed through the Mona passage, and got into 
Puerto Cavallo, on the coast of the Caraccas. Nel- 
son, being despatched by the British admiral to obtain 
information of the force and situation of the French, 
and considering that, as the Albemarle had been a 
French ship, she might still be taken for one, hoisted 
the enemy's colours, that he might the better effect 
the object of his mission. Thus disguised, she fell 
in, off La Guayra, with a SjMUiish launch, on board 
which were several distinguished officers of the 
French squadron, and, among the rest, the Count 
of Deuxponts, brother of the late king of Bavaria, 
who were returning from a visit to the town of Ca« 
racca de Leon. Being hailed in French from the 
frigate, and deceived by her appearance, they went 
on board : they readily answered all the questions 
that were asked concerning the number and force of 
the enemy's squadron. Their astonishment is not to 
be described when they found themselves prisoners 
of war on board an English frigate. Nelson, having 
entertained them with the best that his ship would 
afford, informed them that they were at liberty to 
depart whenever they pleased, on their parole of 
honour to be considered as prisoners of war, if his 
commander-in-chief should refuse to acquiesce in their 
liberation, a circumstance which he did not think 
likely to happen. In return for this generosity, they 
entreated him to take whatever might be most ac- 
ceptable from the natural curiosities which they had 
collected, or whatever else their boat contained ; but he 
declined the offer of any recompence for doing what 
he felt to be his duty : they parted with mutual good 
wishes ; and Nelson rejoined the commander-in-chief. 
That Lord Hood had already formed the highest 
opinion of his professional abilities is evident from 
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the following passage in a letter from Nelson to his 
friend Captain Locker: "My situation in Lord 
Hood's fleet must he in the highest degree flattering 
to any young man : he treats me as if I were his son, 
and will, I am convinced, give me any thing I can 
ask of him." The return of peace, however, de- 
prived him of any further opportunity of gaining dis- 
tinction ; and, after atteu(hng Prince William on a 
visit to the governor of the Havannah, the Albemarle 
sailed for England. On the 25^^ of June the ship 
anchored at Spithead, and was paid ofTat Portsmouth 
on the 3<* of July, 1783, 

Captain Nelson immediately went to London » 
where he made it his first business to attempt to get 
the wages due to his "good fellows/' for various 
ships in which they had served during the war. 
" The disgust of the seamen to the navy," he observes 
in a letter to Captain Locker on this occasion, " is 
all owing to the infernal plan of turning them over 
iroxa ship to ship ; so that men cannot be attached to 
their officers, nor their officers care the least about 
the men. My ship was paid oS last week, and in 
such a manner as must flatter any officer, particularly 
in these turbulent times : the whole ship's company 
tiered, if I could get a ship, to enter for her imme- 
diately. But I have no thoughts of going to sea, for 
I cannot aflbrd to live on board in such a way as is 
going on at present." In writing to another friend 
he says : "I have closed the war without a fortune ; 
but I trust, and from the attention that has been paid 
to me believe, that there is not a speck in my charac- 
ter. True honour, I hope, predominates in my mind 
far above riches." 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM 1783 TO 1790. 

Captain NstsoN visits Francs — Appointbd to the Bo- 
rkab — aovbnturb at portsmouth — stationed inthb 
Lbbward Islands — Attention to bis Midshipmen — 
He bxbrts himself to put a stop to the traffic of 
THE Americans in thb West Indies — Difficulties im 

WHICH BIS ZBAL on THIS OCCASION INVOLVED BIM — LET- 
TERS TO Mrs. Nisbbt — Becombs Sbnior Officer on thb 
Station — Is joined by Prince William Henrt (his 
prbsbnt Majrsty) — Marries ~ Frauds of Officers 
of the Dock Yards, Contractors and othbrs, expobbd 
bt him — Returns to England — Neolect of bis ser- 
vices — Determines to quit the Navy — Sbttlbs at 
Burnham Tborpe, and Mods of Life tberb. 

Haying been presented by Lord Hood to the King» 
who he remarked was very attentive, and taken leave 
at Windsor of Prince William, previously to his de- 
parture for the Continent, Nelson now paid another 
visit to his family and friends in Norfolk. He had 
expressed a determination to remain unemployed du- 
ring peace, not only from motives of economy, but 
from an inclination to indulge the natural independ- 
ence of his disposition. But the stagnation of an 
inactive life on shore soon produced that restilessness 
which forms a peculiar feature in the character of 
English seamen. He resolved to visit France in 
company with Captain Macnamara, (the adversary 
many years afterwards of Colonel Montgomery, 
in a duel that proved fatal to the latter) that he 
might acquire a knowledge of the French language, 
which he had found by experience to be of great 
service to a naval officer. 
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The only aocount that exists of this tour is con- 
tained in his letters to Captain Locker» in the first of 
which he says : " Sterne's Sentimental Journey is the 
hest description I can give of our tour. Mac advised 
me to go first to St. Omer, as he had experienced 
the difficulty of attempting to fix in any place where 
there are no English. After dinner (at Calais) we 
set off, intending to go to MontreuO, sixty miles from 
Calais* They told us we travelled en paste, but I am 
sure we did not get on more than four miles an hour. 
At Marques we were shown into an inn, they called 
it-«-I should have called it a pig-sty. We were put 
into a room with two straw beds, and with great 
difficulty they mustered up dean sheets, and gave us 
two pigeons for supper upon a dirty doth, and laid 
wooden-handled knives. O, what a transition from 
happy England ! But we laughed at the repast, and 
went to bed with a determination that nothing should 
ruffie our tempers. Having slept very well, we set 
off at daylight for Boulogne, where we breakfasted : 
this place was full of English, I suppose, becaujsie 

wine is so very cheap I determined with Mac's 

advice to steer for St. Omer, where we arrived last 
Tuesday. We lodge with a pleasant French fieunOy, 
and have our dinners sent from a traiteur's. There 
are two very agreeable young ladies, daughters, who 
honour as wiSi their company pretty often; one 
always makes our breakfast, and the other our tea, 
and we play a game at cards in the evening : there- 
fore I must learn French, if it is only for the pleasure 
of talking to them, for tibiey do not speak a word of 
EngHsh." 

In his next letter he adverts to the death of his 
&vourite sister, Anne, occasioned by her going out 
of the ball-room at Bath, when heated with dancing. 
" My mind," he says, ** is too much taken up with 
the recent account of my dear sister's death to par- 
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take of any amusements." He adds that, if he should 
not return to England before the end of the winter, 
it was his intention to go in the spring to Paris, 
having received a pressing invitation from the Count 
of Deuxponts, one of the prisoners whom he had 
taken off Puerto Cavallo, and of whose rank he was 
not till then aware, accompanied with the expression 
of the most grateful acknowledgment for the kind 
treatment he had experienced on board the Albemarle. 

During his residence at St. Omer, the susceptible 
heart of Nelson was fascinated by the daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Andrews, an English clergyman, with 
whom he had there formed an acquaintance. She 
was in every respect worthy of his attachment ; but, 
on considering his straitened income, he thought it 
most prudent to draw back; and to this cause is 
ascribed his sudden return to England, at the begin- 
ning of 1784. He waited on Lord Howe, who then 
presided at the Admiralty, and who inquired if he 
wished for employment. He replied that he did, and 
towards the end of March he was appointed to the 
Boreas, 28 guns, then lying in Ijong Reach, destined 
for the Leeward Islands. 

Captain Nelson was directed to carry out Lady 
Hughes and family to Sir Richard, who commanded 
on that station ; and in this ship his brother William 
became again, as he had been at school, the compa- 
nion of the gallant Horatio, embracing this opportu- 
nity of visiting the West Indies, and officiating, 
occasionally, as chaplain, since, owing to the rate of 
the ship, the Boreas was not entitled to have one ap- 
pointed. Some of the occurrences which took place 
after the Boreas had left the river Thames are related 
in the following letter to Captain Locker, dated 
Portsmouth, April 21, 1784. 

" Since I parted from you, I have encountered 
many disagreeable adventures. The morning after I 
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left yoa, we saOed at daylight, just after high water. 
Wednesday I got into a quarrel with a Dutch India- 
man, who had Englishmen on board, which we 
settled, though with some difficulty. The Dutchman 
has made a complaint against me ; but the Admiralty 
fortunately have approved of my conduct in the 
business — a thing they are not very guilty of where 
there is a likelihood of a scrape. And yesterday, to 
complete me, I was riding a blackguard horse that 
ran away with me at Common, carried me round all the 
works into Portsmouth, by the London gates, through 
the town, and out at the gate that leads to Common, 
where there was a waggon in the road, which is so 
very narrow that a horse could barely pass. To save 
my legs, and perhaps my life, I was obliged to throw 
myself from the horse, which I did with great agility ; 
but unluckily upon hard stones, which has hurt my 
back and my leg, but done no other mischief. It 
was a thousand to one I had been killed. To crown 
all, a young girl was riding with me, and her horse 
ran away with mine ; but most fortunately a gallant 
young man seized her horse's bridle a moment before 
I was dismounted, and saved her from the destruc- 
tion which she could not have avoided." Seamen, 
upon the whole, are notoriously bad horsemen, 
and we presume from this adventure that in this 
respect Nelson formed no exception to the general 
rule. 

On the 19<^^ of May, 1784, the Boreas sailed for 
her station, and arrived at Barbadoes on the 26^^ of 
June. Here Nelson, to his no small satisfaction; 
found himself senior captain, and second in command. 
Though war was his element, yet, as he himself fre- 
quently said, ** a captain of a man-of-war, if he does 
his duty, will find sufficient to occupy his mind and 
to render service to his country, on any station, either 
in peace or war ;" and his conduct in the West In- 
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dies during a period of profound peace was in per- 
fect accordance with this maxim. 

The Boreas carried out an unusual number of youn^ 
midshipmen, there being not fewer than thirty on 
board, to whom, probably recollecting the discourag- 
ing circumstances attending his own reception on 
board the Raisonnable, he showed particular kindness 
and attention. If any of these youngsters appeared 
at first afraid to go aloft, he would say to him in a 
friendly tone : ** Come, sir ; I am going aloft to 
the mast-head, and beg that I may meet you there." 
The boy would immediately set about the task, and 
climb up in the best manner he could — how, the 
captain would never notice — and when they met in 
the top he would speak cheerfully to him, and say 
that any one was much to be pitied who imagined 
that it was either dangerous or difficult to get up. 
He went daily into the school-room to see that they 
were applying to their nautical studies ; and at noon 
he was idways first on deck with his quadrant. 
Whenever he paid a visit of ceremony, he was accom- 
panied by some of these youths : and when he went 
to dine with the governor of fiarbadoes, he took one 
of them in his hand, and presented him, saying: 
" Your excellency must excuse me for bringing one 
of my midshipmen. I make it a point to introduce 
them to all the good company I can, as they have few 
besides myself to look up to whilst they are at sea/' 
It is to be regretted that a practice so manifestly 
beneficial to the young gentlemen in their professional 
career is not more generally adopted in the service.'*' 

* To Nelson, the midshipmen in particular were indebted 
for raising them into that scale of naval society which attach- 
ed them to the oervice, and induced the application of all 
their energies, prompted by the best feeling — a love of coun- 
try — in the discharge of their duties. One Nelson makes a 
thousand brave and excellent officers.^-TflB Old Saiu>r. 
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Strikes tlie resident Commissioner's flag at Aniigoa. 

From Barbadoes the Boreas proceeded to Antigua, 
to be laid up for the hurricane months. On his 
arrival there, he was surprised to find the Latona in 
English Harbour, with a btoad pendant hoisted, and 
still more so on reading an order issued by Sir R. 
Hughes, directing the commanders of his Majesty's 
ships to obey the orders of the resident oonmiissioner, 
Moutray, during their stay there, and authorising 
the said commissioner to hoist a broad pendant for 
that purpose on board any ship in the port that he 
might think proper. As the resident commissioner 
held only a civil office. Nelson deemed this innovation 
inconsistent with the good of the service, and deter- 
mined to resist it. ''I know of no superior officers/' 
he exclaimed, " besides the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, and my seniors on the Post list." 
The moment the ship had anchored, he, with his 
usual promptitude, sent an order to Captain Sandys, 
of the Latona, to strike the commissioner's broad 
pendant, and return it to the dock-yard, which was 
done accordingly : but, to prove that he was actuated 
only by a sense of duty, he went the same day to 
dine with the commissioner, and carried him the first 
intelligence that his pendant had been struck. Sir 
Richard Hughes transmitted a report of this circum- 
stance to the Admiralty, who could do no other than 
approve Captain Nelson's conduct. 

He displayed not less decision on another occasion. 
After the hurricane months were over, while the 
Boreas lay at anchor in Nevis road, a French frigate 
passed to leeward close along shore. According to 
intelligence received by Nelson, which proved to be 
correct, this frigate had been sent to make a survey 
of our West India islands, and had on board two 
general officers and some engineers. He therefore 
determined to accompany the French ship to prevent 
the execution of their intentions. The Boreas got 
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under weigh and followed the frigate, which was 
found the next day at anchor in the road of St. Eus- 
tatia. Nebon anchored at ahout two cables' length 
on the frigate's quarter. Salutes and other mutual 
civilities were interchanged. Himself and his officers 
were on the following day invited by the Dutch go- 
vernor to meet the. French officers at dinner, and 
Nelson gladly seized this opportunity of assuring the 
captain of the frigate, with a courtesy worthy of an 
experienced diplomatist, that, ' understanding it was 
the design of the French to honour the British West 
India islands with a visit, he had taken the earliest 
opportunity in his power to accompany them in his 
majesty's ship Boreas ; in order that such attention 
might be paid to the officers of his most christian 
majesty as every Englishman in the islands would 
be proud of showing.' The French, with equal 
politeness, would fain have declined the compliment, 
which Nelson however insisted on paying. They 
then made several attempts to elude his vigilance, 
but without effect ; on which they abandoned their 
project; and the frigate returned to Martinique, 
whence she had originally sailed, the Boreas never 
losing sight of her till she had reached that island. 

His attention was soon afterwards directed to a sub- 
ject of infinitely greater importance. He observed that 
our West India Islands swarmed with American ves* 
sels, which, taking advantage of the registers issued 
while Americans were British subjects, were uni- 
formly countenanced by the planters, merchants, and 
officers of the customs, to tiie profit of individuals, 
and the injury of the commerce of the mother coun- 
try. Nelson was well aware that, after the peace of 
1783, the Americans had become as much foreigners 
to us as any other nation ; and, resting on the autho- 
rity of the Act of 12 Charles II., which says that 
•* no foreigners, directly or indirectly, shall have any 
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trade or intercourse with his majesty's West India 
Islands ; the ships to he British huilt/ and navigated 
by at least three-fourths British subjects" — he deter- 
mined to put a stop to their illicit trade . " I , f or one, " 
said he, " am determined not to suffer the Yankees 
to come where my ship is ; for, I am sure, if once 
they are admitted to any kind of intercourse with our 
islands, the views of the loyalists in settling in Nova 
Scotia are entirely done away : and, when we are 
again embroiled in a French war, the Americans will 
first become the carriers of these colonies, and then 
have possession of them. Here they come, sell their 
cargoes for ready money, go to Martinico, buy 
molasses, and so round and round. The loyalist 
cannot do this, and consequently must sell a little 
dearer. The residents here are Americans by con- 
nexion and by interest, and are inimical to Great 
Britain. They are as great rebels as ever were in 
America, had they the power to show it." 

He commenced a correspondence with Sir Thomas 
Shirley, governor of the Leeward Islands, in which 
he plainly pointed out the steps that ought to be 
taken in this business. This unusual mode of giving 
advice to a superior excited the military jealousy and 
wounded the pride of the governor. He replied, 
that ' old generals were not in the habit of taking 
advice from young gentlemen.' Nelson's indigna- 
tion was roused in his turn, and produced this em- 
phatic answer : "I have the honour, sir, of being as 
old as the prime minister of England, and think 
myself as capable of commanding one of his Majesty's 
ships as that minister is of governing the State." 

In November, 1784, the hurricane months being 
over, and the squadron having arrived at Barbadoes, 
the ships were about to separate for the different 
islands, without any other orders than to examine 
anchorages, and make the usual inqiiiries concerning 
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wood and water. Nelson asked his Mend Captain 
Collingwood, of the ISIediator, whose sentiments 
corresponded with his own, to accompany him to the 
commander-in-chief. He respectfully inquired if they 
were not to attend to the commerce of their country, 
and to take care that the British trade was kept 
in those channels which the navigation-laws pointed 
out. Sir Richard Hughes replied that he had no 
particular orders, neither had the Admiralty sent him 
any acts of parliament. Nelson remarked that this 
was very singular, as every captain of a man-of-war 
was furnished with the Statutes of the Admiraltv, 
which included the Navigation Act; that act was 
directed to admirals, captains, &c. in order to its 
heing carried into execution. Sir Richard said that 
he had never seen the book. Nelson produced it, 
and read the laws to him, on which^ to use his own 
words, the admiral ** seemed convinced that men-of- 
war were sent abroad for some other purpose than to 
be made a show of." Orders were in consequence 
issued for the enforcement of the Navigation Act. 

Accordingly, Captain Nelson, on arriving at his 
station, St. Kitts, sent away all the Americans, not 
choosing to seize without due warning, lest it might 
appear as if a trap iiad been laid for them. But, in 
December, to his utter astonishment, he received a 
communication from the commander-in-chief, stating 
that he had obtained good advice, agreeably to which 
he required not only that the Americans should not 
be prevented from coming in, but should be allowed 
free egress and regress, if the governor chose to per- 
mit it. He enclosed, at the same time, a copy of the 
orders which he had sent to the governors and 
presidents of the islands. Some of the latter now 
took it upon themselves to send letters, nearly 
equivalent to orders, intimating that Americans 
would be admitted under certain circumstances^ 
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telling Captain Nelson that Sir Richard had left the 
matter to them, but that they thought it right to 
inform him of their determination, l^ese, however, 
he soon silenced : but with the commander-in-chief 
he had a much more delicate business. His own 
account of it, in a letter to Captain Locker, is as 
follows : — 

" I must either disobey my orders or disobey Acts 
of Parliament. I determined upon the former, 
trusting to the uprightness of my intentions, and 
believing that my country would not allow me to be 
ruined by protecting her commerce. I first sent to 
Sir Richard, expatiated on the Navigation Law to 
the best of my ability, told him I was certain some 
person had been giving him advice, which he would 
be sorry for having taken, against the positive 
directions of Acts of Parliament; and that I was 
certain he had too much regard for the commerce of 
Great Britain to suiier our worst enemies to take it 
from us. At a time when Great Britain was strain- 
ing every nerve to suppress illegal trade at home, 
which only affected the revenue, I hoped we should 
not be singular in allowing a much more ruinous 
traffic to be carried on under the king's flag, and, in 
short, that I should decline obeying his orders, until 
I had an opportunity of seeing and talking to him, 
at the same time making him an apology. At first, 
I hear, he was going to send an officer to supersede 
me; but, having mentioned the business to his captain, 
the latter said, ' he believed the squadron thought he 
had sent illegal orders, therefore did not know how 
far they were obliged to obey them.* This being 
their sentiments, he could not try me here, and now 
he finds I am right, and thanks me for having put 
him so. 

" I told the Custom Houses I should after such a 
day seize all foreigners I found in our islands, and I 

d2 
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kept them out to the utmost of my power until that 
time. The Custom Houses fancied I could not seize 
without a deputation, therefore disregarded my 
threats. In May last I seized the first. I had the 
governor, the customs, all the planters, upon me ; 
subscriptions were soon filled to prosecute me, and 
my admiral stood neuter, though his flag was then in 
the roads. Before the first vessel was tried, I had 
seized four others ; and, having sent for the masters 
on board to examine them, and the marines on board 
the vessels not allowing some of these masters to go 
on shore, I had suits taken out against me, and 
damages laid at the enormous sum of £40,000 sterling. 
When the trial came on, I was protected by the judge 
for the day ; but the marshal was desired to arrest 
me, and the merchants promised to indemnify him 
for the act. The judge, however, having declared 
he would send him to prison if he dared to do it, he 
desisted. I fortunately attached myself to an honest 
lawyer; and, don't let me forget, the President of 
Nevis offered in court to become my bail for £10,000 
if I chose to suffer the arrest : he told them I had only 
done my duty, and, although he suffered more in 
proportion than any of them, he could not blame me. 
At last, after a trial of two days, we carried our cause, 
and the vessels were condemned. I was a close 
prisoner on board for eight weeks : for, had I been 
taken, I most assuredly should have been cast for 
the whole sum. I had nothing left but to send a 
memorial to the king, and he was good enough to 
order me to be defended at his expence, and sent 
orders to General Shirley to afford me every assist- 
ance in the execution of my duty ; referring him to 
my letters, as there was contained in them what 
concerned him not to have suffered. 

"The Treasury, by the last packet, transmitted 
thanks to Sir Richard Hughes and the officers under 
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him, for their activity and zeal in protecting the 
commerce of Great Britain. Had they known what 
I have told you, and if my friends think I may with- 
out impropriety tell the story myself, I shall do it 
when I get home, I do not think they would have 
bestowed thanks in that quarter and neglected me. 
I feel much hurt that, after the loss of health and 
risk of fortune, another should be thanked for what 
I did, and against his orders. I either deserved to 
be sent out of the service, or at least to have had 
some little notice taken of what I had done. They 
have thought it worthy of notice, and yet have neg- 
lected me. But I have done my duty, and have 
nothing to accuse myself of." 

It may be right to add a few particulars connected 
with this affair, not given by Nelson himself in the pre- 
ceding narrative. It was on the arrival of the Boreas 
at Nevis, in 1786, that he seized the four American 
ships, which he found there deeply laden* and with 
what are called the island colours flying — white, 
with a red cross. These vessels were immediately 
visited, and the masters were directed, as they were 
known to be Americans and to have American car- 
goes on board, to hoist their proper colours, and 
leave the island within forty-eight hours. They 
denied being Americans, and refused to obey the 
order; upon which an examination of their crews 
took place, on board the Boreas, in the captain's 
cabin, before the Judge of the Admiralty, who hap- 
pened to be in the ship ; when they all confessed 
that they were Americans, and that their vessels and 
cargoes were wholly American property. 

After the trial, which terminated in the condemna- 
tion of the vessels, when the American masters went 
on shore, they were questioned, by an attorney, pro- 
vided by the cabal in league against Nelson, respect- 
ing the place and manner in which the depositions 
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had been taken by him. Instigated by this attorney, 
they declared that they had given their depositions 
under the influence of bodily fear, for a man with a 
drawn sword — the sentry placed as usual at the 
cabin- door — had stood over them during the whole 
proceeding. On this ridiculous pretence it was that 
the action for damages was commenced against Nel- 
son, which, as he says, confined him to his cabin for 
many weeks, Sundays excepted; as the damages 
were laid at such a sum that, had he been arrested, 
it would have been impossible for him to find bail. 
The marshal frequently came on board for the pur- 
pose, but, by the address of his first lieutenant, Mr. 
Wallis, Nelson was enabled to elude his vigilance. 
While confined to his ship by this shameful prosecu- 
tion, one of his indignant officers happened when in 
conversation on the subject to use the word pity, 
"Pity!" exclaimed the Captain — "pity, did you 
say.^ I shall live, sir, to be envied; and to that 
point I shall always direct my course." 

Besides addressing the memorial mentioned above 
to the King, he represented the whole of these trans- 
actions, and the conduct of the officers of the revenue 
in the West India islands, to the secretary of state, 
suggesting to him the only mode that could be 
adopted to remove every shadow of pretence for the 
intercourse of Americans with those islands, to the 
prejudice of British subjects, as well as the authority 
that should be given to the officers of the navy, to 
seize all illicit traders, without being deputed by the 
officers of the customs and the excise. The step 
which he recommended was to change the registers 
of all vessels ; and he proposed many other improve- 
ments and regulations connected with our West India 
trade, which were embodied in the act passed in 
1786, and commonly called the Register Act, the 
judicious restrictions of which have materially con* 
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tributed to our naval superiority. By this act it was 
among other things ordained that, after the first 
day of August, 1786, no vessel should be accounted 
British, unless she were built in the British domini- 
ons, or taken as a prize. £very vessel was ordered 
to have her nami, with that of the port to which she 
belonged, conspicuously painted on her stern ; and a 
register to be taken out, wherein, among other things, 
should be mentioned the names of the owners, who 
were all to reside in the British dominions, unless 
some of them were members of British factories 
abroad. No ship built in the United States of Ame- 
rica, during the existence of any prohibitory acts, 
was entitled to be registered, unless an especial 
order to the contrary was issued by the privy coun- 
dl, in consequence of services rendered to the public 
by its^ owners. The whole of this act, (entitled an 
Act for the further Increase and Encouragement of 
Shipping and Navigation) originating in the zeal and 
judgment of Captain Nelson, in this early period of 
his career, claims the particular attention of every 
officer in the British Navy. 

It was during this harassing business that Nelson 
became acquainted with Mrs, Nisbet, the accom- 
plished widow of Dr. Nisbet, physician to the island 
of Nevis, who died before she had completed her 
eighteenth year, leaving her one child, a boy, named 
Josiah, at this time nine years old. She was die niece 
of Nelson's friend, Mr. Herbert, the president of 
Nevis, and was absent at St. Kitts when he paid his 
first visit to her uncle, in 1784. On this occasion a fe- 
male friend gave her the following account of him : — 
" We have at last seen the little captain of the Boreas, 
of whom so much has been said. He came up just 
before dinner, much heated, and was very silent, yet 
seemed, according to the old adage, to think the 
more. He declined drinking any wine; but, after 
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dinner, when the president gave, as usual, the three 
toasts, * the King,' * the Queen, and Royal Family,' 
and ' Lord Hood,' this strange man regularly filled his 
glass, and observed that those were always bumper 
toasts with him : which having drunk, he imiformly 
passed the bottle and relapsed into his former taci- 
turnity. It was impossible during this visit for any 
of us to make out his real character ; there was such 
a reserve and sternness in his behaviour, with occa- 
sional sallies, though very transient, of a superior 
mind. Being placed by him, I endeavoured to rouse 
his attention by showing him all the civilities in my 
power ; but I drew out little more than yes and no. 
If you, Fanny, had been there, we think you would 
have made something of him i for you have been in 
the habit of attending to these odd sort of people." 

It was probably about the same time that one day, 
when Nelson had called on Mr. Herbert, that gen- 
tleman immediately after his departure exclaimed : 
*' Good God! if I did not find that great little man, 
of whom every body is so much afraid, playing in 
the next room, under the dining- table, with Mrs. 
Nisbet's child." Every body knows that the readiest 
way to gain the good- will of a mother is to show a 
fondness for her child: and so it proved in the 
present instance; for a few days afterwards, when 
Mrs. Nisbet was introduced to the captain, and 
thanked him for his attentions to her little boy, her 
engaging manners made such an impression on the 
susceptible heart of Nelson, as gradiudly to produce 
a strong and disinterested attachment. And how 
admirably are his feelings expressed in his letters to 
the lady ! In one of them he says : — '* I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Herbert, in answer to that 
which I left at Nevis for him. My greatest wish is 
to be united to you ; and the foundation of all con- 
jugal happiness, real love and esteem, is I trust what 
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you believe I possess in the strongest degree towards 
you. I think Mr. Herbert loves you too well not to 
let you marry the man of your choice, although he 
may not be so rich as some others, provided his cha- 
racter and situation in life render such a union eligible. 
I declare solemnly that, did I not conceive I had the fall 
possession of your heart, no consideration should 
make me accept your hand. We know that riches 
do not always insure happiness ; and the world is 
convinced that I am superior to pecuniary consider- 
ations in my public and private life, as, in both 
instances, I might have been rich." 

" Separated from you," he writes on another oc- 
casion, " what pleasure can I feel ? — ^none, be assured. 
Every day, hour, and act, convinces me of it. With 
my heart filled with the purest affection, do I write 
this ; for, were it not so, you know me well enough 
to be certain that, even at this moment, I would tell 
you of it. I daily thank God, who ordained that I 
should be attached to you. He has, I firmly believe, 
intended it as a blessing to me, and I am well con- 
vinced you will not disappoint his beneficent inten- 
tions. Fortune, that is, money, is the only thing I 
regret the want of, and that only for the sake of my 
affectionate Fanny. But the Almighty, who brings 
us together, will, I doubt not, take ample care of us, 
and prosper all our undertaking^. No dangers shall 
deter me from pursuing every honourable means of 
providing handsomely for you and your's ; and again 
let me repeat, that my dear Josiah shall ever be 
considered by me as one of my owTi. That omnipo- 
tent Being, who sees and knows what passes in all 
hearts, knows what I have written to be my undis- 
guised sentiments towards the little fellow." 

Again he writes : " Had I not seized any Ameri- 
c&ms I should now have been with you : but I should 
have neglected my duty, which I think your regard 
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for me is too great for you to have wished me to 
have done. Duty is the great business of a sea- 
officer. All private considerations must give way to 
it, however painful it may be. I trust that time will 
not have lessened me in the opinion of her whom it 
shall be liie business of my future life to make 
happy." 

The following extract of a letter from Antigua is 
too characteristic to be omitted : — " To write letters 
to you is the next greatest pleasure I feel to receiving 
them from you. What I experience when I read 
such as I am sure are the pure sentiments of your 
heart, my poor pen cannot express; nor, indeed, 
would I give much for any pen or head that could 
describe feelings of that kind : they are worth but 
little when that can happen. My heart yearns to 
you ; it is with you ; my mind dwells on nought else 
but you. Absent from you, I feel no pleasure ; it is 
you, dearest Fanny, who are every thing to me. 
Without you I care not for this world : for I have 
found lately nothing in it but vexation and trouble. 
These, you are well convinced, are my present senti- 
ments. God Almighty grant they may never change ! 
Nor do I think they will : indeed, there is, as far as 
human knowledge can judge, a moral certainty they 
cannot ; for it must be real affection that brings us 
together, not interest or compulsion, which makes so 
many unhappy. As you beg^ to know something 
about sailors, have you not often heard that salt 
water and absence always wash away love ? Now, 
I' am such a heretic as not to believe that faith ; for 
behold, every morning, since my arrival, 1 have had 
six buckets of salt water at daylight poured upon my 
head, and, instead of finding what the seamen say to 
be true, I perceive the contrary effect ; and if it goes 
on so contrary to the prescription, you must see me 
before my fixed time. At first I bore absence toler- 
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ably, but now it id almost insupportable; and, by 
and by, I expect it will be quite so. But patience is 
a virtue, and I must exercise it on this occasion, 
whatever it costs my feelings. I am alone in the 
commanding officer's house while my ship is fitting, 
and from sunset until bedtime I have not a human 
creature to speak to : you will feel a little for me, I 
think. I did not use to be over fond of sitting alone. 
The moment old Boreas is habitable in my cabin, I 
shall fly to it to avoid musquitoes and melancholies." 

About a month before this last letter was written, 
in July, 1786, Nelson had become the senior officer 
on the Leeward Island station, in consequence of the 
recall of Sir Richard Hughes. In a letter to Captain 
Locker, dated September 27, he says i — '* I have 
been since June so very ill, until lately, that I have 
only a faint recollection of any thing which I did. 
My complaint was in my breast, such a one as I had 
going out to Jamaica. The doctors thought I was in 
a consumption, and gave me quite up ; but that 
Great Being, who has so often raised me from the 
sick bed, has once more restored :^me, and to that 
health which I very seldom enjoy." 

In November he was joined at Antigaa by his old 
friend Prince William Henry, captain of the Pega- 
sus. Their friendship had been kept up by an occa- 
sional correspondence ; and, during the time that the 
Prince remained under Nelson's command, from 
November, 1786, till the spring of the following 
year, when he went to Jamaica, his Royal Highness 
and Captain Nelson dined with each other alternately. 
His Majesty has been heard to declare that it was 
this period which first formed his character as a 
naval officer; and it was employed in a manner 
highly gratifying to his feelings. " It was then," he 
added, " that I particularly observed the greatness 
of Nelson's superior mind. The maimer in which 
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he enforced the spirit of the Navigation Act first 
drew my attention to the commercial interests of my 
country. We visited the different islands together, 
and as much as the manoeuvres of fleets can be de- 
scribed off the head-lands of islands, we fought over 
again the principal naval actions in the American 
war. Excepting the naval tuition which I received 
on board the Prince George, when Admiral Sir R. 
G. Keats was lieutenant of her, and for whom both 
of us equally entertained a sincere regard, my mind 
took its first decided naval turn from this familiar 
intercourse with Nelson." 

In a letter to Captain Locker, Nelson thus ex- 
presses his opinion of the Prince : — " You must have 
heard long before this reaches you that Prince Wil- 
liam is under my command. I shall endeavour to 
take care that he is not a loser by that circumstance. 
He has his foibles, as well as private men, but they 
are far overbalanced by his virtues. In his profes- 
sional line he is superior to near two-thirds, I am 
sure, of the list ; and, in attention to orders and re- 
spect to his superior officer, I hardly know his equal 

— this is what I have found him," 

On the first day of 1787, he thus writes to Mrs. 
Nisbet. '• What is it to attend on princes ! let me 
attend on you and I am satisfied. Some are bom 
for attendants on great men ; I rather think that is 
not my particular province. His Royal Highness 
often tells me he believes I am married, for he never 
saw a lover so easy, or say so little of the object he 
has a regard for. When I tell him I certainly am 
not, he says, then he is sure I must have a great 
esteem for you, and that it is not what is vulgarly 

— I do not much like the use of that word — called 
love. He is right ; my love is founded on esteem, 
the only foundation that can make the passion last. 
I need not tell you what you so well know, that I 
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wish I had a fortune to settle on you ; but I trust I 
have a good name, and that certain events will 
bring" the other thing about: it is my misfortune, 
not my fault. You can marry me only from a 
sincere affection; therefore I ought to make you 
a good husband, and I hope it will turn out that I 
shaU." 

At length, on the 11*^ of March, 1787, Captain 
Nelson was married at Nevis, in a very private man- 
ner, to Mrs. Nisbet ; his friend. Prince William 
Henry, giving away the bride. It is a singular fact 
that there were professional men who felt severe dis- 
appointment at this event, fearing lest it should abate 
his spirit of enterprise and patriotism, from which 
they bad formed the highest anticipations of his 
future eminence. Thus. Captain Pringle, meeting 
one of the commodore's officers, on the day after his 
marriage, remarked : " The navy yesterday lost one 
of its greatest ornaments by Nelson's marriage. It 
is a national loss that such an officer should marry : 
had it not been for that circumstance, I foresaw that 
Nelson would become the greatest fnan in the ser- 
vice." If Captain Pringle was not aware of Nelson's 
strict notions of duty, which, as we have seen, was 
with him paramount to every other consideration, 
yet time proved the accuracy of the opinion which 
he had formed of his character. 

About this time, Mr. Herbert was so displeased 
with his only daughter, that he had resolved to dis- 
inherit her, and to leave his whole fortune, which 
was very great, to his niece. Nelson, however, 
generously used all his influence to prevent this in- 
justice, though he would have been a gainer by it, 
and did not rest till he had effected a complete recon- 
ciliation between the President and his child. 

In a letter to Captain Locker, written about ten 
days after his marriage, he says: *' My time since 
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November has been entirely taken up in attending- 
the Prince on his tour round these islands. However, 
except Granada, this is the last ; when I shall repair 
to English Harbour, and fit the Boreas for a voyage 
to England. Happy shall I be when that time 
arrives. No man has had more illness or trouble on 
a station than I have experienced ; but let me lay a 
balance on the other side — I am married to an ami- 
able woman, that far makes amends for every thing. 
Indeed, until I married her, I never knew happiness ; 
and I am morally certain she will continue to make 
me a happy man for the rest of my days. Prince 
William did me the honour to stand her father on 
the occasion ; and has shown every act of kindness 
that the most sincere friendship could bestow. His 
Royal Highness leaves this country in June, by which 
time I hope my orders will arrive, or that somebody 
will be appointed to the command. The wonder to 
me is that any independent man will accept it, for 
there is nothing pleasant to be got by it." 

During the latter part of his stay on this station, 
the indefatigable mind of Nelson was directed to the 
scandalous practices of the officers of the dock-yard 
at Antigua, and of the contractors, prize-agents, and 
others in the civil service of the navy in the West 
Indies generally. When he became senior officer, 
and bills for goods purchased for the navy were 
brought to him for his signature, he desired to be 
furnished with the original vouchers, to ascertain 
whether the goods in question had been purchased at 
the market price : but he was told that it was not 
customary to|produce vouchers. He then wrote to 
the comptroller of the navy, representing the abuses 
to which such a practice was likely to lead ; but the 
answer which he received seemed to intimate that 
the old forms were deemed quite sufficient. Soon 
afterwards he received positive information of very 
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extensive frauds committed upon the government. 
The informers were two merchants of Antig^, one 
of whom had held official situations in several of the 
islands; and the only reward they desired was a 
certain per-centage oipon the sums that might he 
recovered. " These gentlemen," Nelson thus wrote 
to the Duke of Richmond, then at the head of the 
ordnance department, "are not publishers of this 
fraud merely for liie honour of serving the public : 
interest has its weight. I send you an account of 
one quarter's fraud, and I examined several in the 
books ; but they declined my having more, until they 
were satisfied government would reward them in 
proportion to the frauds discovered. As a man who 
has more than once stood forward to detect and bring 
to punishment those who are guilty of defrauding 
the public, I may venture to express myself freely. 
In Antigua, in the different departments, at least, 
they say, £300,000 : at St. Lucie, as much ; at Bar- 
badoes, not far short ; and at Jamaica, upwards of a 
million. What of this may be recovered, if any, I 
know not : however, this good effect it surely will 
have, that of preventing the like in future. But 
there is one observation which I beg leave to make. 
It will be said, ' vouchers are produced, and mer- 
chants have attested that they are at the market price.' 
In this country the market price is what an article 
will sell" for, and there is no merchant here but will 
declare that, in signing vouchers for each other, they 
never look at the article, saying, ' A thing is always 
worth what it will bring ;' therefore vouchers are no 
check in this country." 

Before this business could be thoroughly sifted. 
Nelson's term of service on the Leeward Ishind sta- 
tion expired; and in June, 1787, he sailed for Eng- 
land. During the three years that he had commanded 
the Boreas in the West Indies, not an officer or man 
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of her crew had died — a circumstance probably not 
to be paralleled in such a climate. His attention to 
the health of his people was, indeed, unremitting. 
He never sofFered the ship to remain many days at 
any island. The Boreas was always on the wing, 
and, when other ships happened to be in company. 
Nelson was continually forming the line, exercising 
the men, and chasing. In the hurricane months, 
which obliged him to remain at anchor in £nglish 
Harbour, Antigua, he encouraged music, dancing, 
and single-stick, on board; and the officers, es- 
pecially the younger ones, performed plays. These 
recreations served to keep up the spirits of the ship's 
company, by furnishing constant employment for 
their minds. 

His first step on his arrival in England was to 
prosecute the afiair of the peculations in the West 
Indies, and though Nelson had eventually the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had put the investigation 
into a proper course, which ended in the detection 
and punishment of some of the parties, and seeing 
that all his representations were attended to, and 
that every step which he recommended was adopted, 
still his own efforts were suffered to pass without 
reward, or even mark of commendation. Indeed, 
from a letter which he addressed to Lord Howe, they 
seem to have been entirely overlooked. '* I had 
hopes," he says, ** that the Admiralty would have 
ordered me the same allowance at least as was given 
to a junior officer left in the command at Jamaica ; 
and I hope your lordship will give me countenance 
in an application for it. I trust it is incontrovertible 
that I did my duty with the most rigid exactness, 
and that the business of the naval yard was never paid 
more attention to than by myself. The navy board, 
I am sure, at this moment, must know that the difficul- 
ties said by their officers to be thrown in the way of 
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their duty by me, arose only from my close investiga* 
tion of their conduct, which prevented their impositions 
from taking effect. Every artificer and seaman em< 
ployed in the naval yard receives additional pay : and 
shdl the officer who has the conducting of the whole 
business be the only one, in this instance, who is 
neglected ? I trust in your lordship's answer it will 
not prove so. The trouble I was at in developing 
those frauds, it is most true, was no more than my 
duty : but, indeed, my lord, I little thought that the 
expences attending my going so often to St. John's, 
a distance of twelve miles, would have fallen upon 
my pay as captain of the Boreas." 

Witii reference to this v^y subject, it has been 
well remarked, that it is not so much the honours 
that are at length liberally bestowed upon officers 
who are worn out in the service, which preserve a 
spirit of heroism and enterprize in our navy, as au 
attention to humble individuals, who, like Nelson, 
have only their integrity and zeal to bring them into 
notice, and whose valour has been disciplined in the 
rigid school of adversity. 

As if to sharpen the feelings of disappointment 
which Nelson must have experienced on this occa- 
sion, the Boreas, immediately on her return from the 
West Indies, was actually kept at the Nore as a slop 
and receiving ship till the end of November. It is 
well known that Nelson deeply resented this indig- 
nity ; indeed so keenly did he feel the unpleasant 
service imposed upon him, that, during this whole 
time, he seldom or never quitted his ship, or associ- 
ated with his officers, carrying on the duty with 
stem and sullen attention. Orders were at length 
received to prepare the Boreas to be paid off. He 
expressed his joy at the circumstance to the senior 
officer commanding in the Medway, " which," he 
added with much emotion, " will release me forever 
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from an ungrateful service ; as it is my firm and un- 
alterable determination never again to set foot in a 
king's ship. On my arrival in town, I shall imme- 
diately wait on the first lord of the Admiralty, and 
resign my commission." Arguments and expostola- 
tions were urged in vain to dissuade him from such 
a step ; on which the officer, without loss of time, 
secretly employed his friendly interference with Lord 
Howe, and so successfully, that, on the 29*** of 
November, the day before the Boreas was paid oflT, 
Captain Nelson received a kind letter from his lord- 
ship, intimating his wish to see him on his arrival 
in town. Nelson waited upon him accordingly, and 
was graciously received. The result of the interview 
proved satisfactory to both parties, and on the next 
levee-day Lord Howe presented him to his Majesty. 
The health of Captain Nelson was at this time in 
a very precarious state. Dreading the efiects of an 
English winter after so long a residence in the West 
Indies, he resolved to visit Bath, where he had him- 
self formerly experienced great benefit, and where 
his father's infirmities had induced him to spend the 
winter, during many of the later years of his life. 
From Bath he proceeded with his wife to an uncle of 
her's near Bristol, and then to Exmouth. During 
his stay at the latter place, he paid a visit to Prince 
William Henry at Plymouth ; and there also in May, 
1788, he thus wrote to a friend : " You have given 
up all the toils and anxieties of business, whilst I 
must still buffet the waves — in search of what.^ 
Alas ! that thing called honour is now thought of no 
more. My integrity cannot, I hope, be amended ; 
but my fortune, God knows, has grown worse for 
the service : so much for serving my country. But 
the devil, ever willing to tempt the virtuous — par- 
don this flattery of myself — has made me oflfer, if 
any ships should be sent to destroy his majesty of 
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Morocco's ports, to be there ; and I have some rea- 
son to think that, should any more come of it, my 
humble services will be accepted. I have invariably 
laid down and followed close a plan of what ought 
to be uppermost in the breast of an officer — that it 
is much better to serve an ungrateful country than to 
give up his own fame. Posterity will do him justice. 
A uniform course of integrity seldom fails of bring- 
ing a man to the goal of fame at last." 

On leaving the beautiful scenery of Exmouth, 
Captain and Mrs. Nelson passed through town on 
their way to the parsonage of fiumham Thorpe, 
which he never could speak of, when absent from it, 
without being affected. They had no thoughts of 
residing there, but merely intended to pay a visit to 
his father, preparatory to going to France, where he 
purposed to make himself better acquainted with the 
French language — an acquisition of essential utility 
to a naval officer. So oveijoyed was the venerable 
rector at the sight of them, that he declared it had 
given him new life. " But, Horace," exclaimed his 
&ther, "it would have been better that I had not 
been thus cheered, if I am to be so soon bereft of 
you again. Let me, my good son, see you while I 
can ; age and infirmities increase, and I shall not last 
long." This appeal was irresistible; and Nelson 
and his wife took up their abode at the parsonage. 

Though so far removed from his proper element 
and sphere of action, his mind, even in the quiet vil- 
lage of Biirnham Thorpe, could not remain unoccu- 
pied. He was soon assiduously engaged in cultiva- 
ting his father's garden, and in learning to farm the 
adjoining glebe : but the former was his favourite 
station. There he would often spend the greater 
part of the day, and dig, as if for the sake of weary- 
ing himself. At other times he would resume the 
pursuits of early youth, and, with a simplicity peculiar 

e2 
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to him, when not engaged with the great objects of 
professional duty, woidd ramble for hours in the 
woods seeking birds' nests, accompanied, at his 
express desire, by Mrs. Nelson. Sometimes too he 
employed himself, when his eyes would admit of it, 
in reading, especially periodical works, in studying 
charts, and in writing, or drawing plans. Known 
and beloved by all the neighbouring gentry, he fre- 
quently joined in their field sports, and was particu- 
larly fond of coursing. In pointing a great gun at a 
ship, a castle, or a fort, he was scarcely to be 
equalled, and so universally was this talent known, 
that, ever after the expedition against San Juan, he 
was familiarly called the Brigadier. But he could 
make nothing of a hare, a partridge, or a pheasant. 
Carrying his fowling-piece at full cock, as thougli 
about to board an enemy, he let fly at a bird the 
moment it rose, without ever putting the gun to his 
shoulder; hence his having once killed a partridge 
is remembered by his family as a remarkable circum- 
stance. Meanwhile, he acted the part of a true father 
to the little Josiah, whom he treated in every respect 
with the most indulgent tenderness. He had him 
carefully educated, and himself minutely inspected 
his progress. As he seemed early to evince a par- 
tiality for the naval service. Nelson, who had no 
prospect of issue by his wife, promised to take him 
as an only son under his own immediate protection. 

Even in his retreat at Bumham, he was not des- 
tined to enjoy undisturbed quiet. He was again 
menaced with prosecutions by the Americans, whose 
ships he had seized in the West Indies. " I have 
written them word," he tells Captain Locker, " that 
I will have nothing to do with them, and they must 
act as they think proper. Grovemment will, I sup- 
pose, do what is right, and not leave me in the lurch. 
We have heard enough lately of the consequence of 
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the Act of Navigation to this country. They may 
take my person ; but if sixpence would save me from 
a prosecution I would not give it.** 

It was at this time that he had one day gone to a 
neighbouring fair to buy a pony. During his absence 
two men abruptly entered the parsonage, and asked 
for Captain Nelson. Being informed that he had 
gone out, but that Mrs. Nelson was at home, they 
desired to see her. Having made her repeatedly de- 
clare that she was really and truly the captain's wife, 
they served her with a writ on the part of the Ame- 
rican captains, who had laid their damages at £20,000, 
desiring her to give it to her husband on his return. 
Nelson, having bought his pony, came home with it 
in high glee. He called out his wife to admire his 
bargain, and began to enumerate all its excellent 
qualities, so that it was some time before she could 
apprize him of what had happened, and put the paper 
into his hand. His indignation was unbounded. 
"This aflBront,** he exclaimed, "I did not deserve; 
but never mind — 1*11 be trifled with no longer. I 
will write immediately to the Treasury, and if go- 
vernment will not support me, I am resolved to leave 
the country.*' He accordingly wrote to communicate 
the circumstance to the Treasury, adding that, unless 
a satisfiactory answer were sent by return of post, he 
should take refuge in France. His plan was ar- 
ranged with his usual promptness ; and it was settled 
that his elder brother Maurice should accompany 
Mrs. Nelson to the continent ten days after his de- 
partore. Fortunately for his country, a favourable 
answer was received, purporting that ' Captain Nelson 
was a very good officer, and needed be under no ap- 
prehension, for he would assuredly be supported by 
the Treasury.* This determination of government 
relieved him from all further annoyance on this 
subject. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM 1790 TO 1795. 

Nelson's repbatbd and fruitless applications for sm- 
. plotmbnt — Hb is commissioned to the Aoambmnon — 
His Instructions to a Midshipman — Prockeds to thb 
Meditbrrankan under Lord Hood — Goes to Naplks 
WITH Despatches — His first Introduction to Sir 
William and Ladt Hamilton — Ordered to join Com- 
modore Linzbe — Engages a Squadron opFrkncr Fri- 
gates Is SENT TO negotiate WITH THB BbT OP TUNI8 

— State of Affairs in Corsica— Lord Hood deter- 
mines TO ASSIST THB CoRSICANS IN F.XPELLINO THE FrENCH 

— Nelson commands the Seamen emplutbd in the 
Siege of Bastia — The Squadron sails in quest of 
THE French Fleet — Sibgb of Calvi — Nelson losrs 

THE sight of bis RIGHT EYE — HiS SERVICES NOT RB- 

WARDED — Admirable spirit of his Crew. 

Nelson had passed two years in retirement, daring 
which he had in vain sought professional employ- 
ment, when, in 1790, the dispute with Spain relative 
to Nootka Sound encouraged him to renew his offers 
of service in the armament equipped on the occasion. 
Though his claims to notice were supported by the 
recommendation of his steady friend. Prince William 
Henry, to Lord Chatham, who was then at the head 
of the Admiralty, they fiedled to produce the desired 
effect ; and the disappointment which he experienced 
in consequence so preyed upon his feelings, that, but 
for the urgent remonstrances of Lord Hood, it is 
likely he would have retired for ever from the ser- 
vice. Perhaps, however, he had reason to congratu- 
late himself on not having obtained an appointment 
at that time, as the speedy adjustment of the differ- 
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ences with Spain spared the heavy expence which 
he must have incurred to no purpose for his equip- 
ment. 

Hearing, in the autumn of the same year, that the 
Raisonnable, the ship in which he had commenced 
his naval career, was to be commissioned, he applied 
for ^ the command of her, but with no better success 
than before. In the course of the years 1791 and 
1792« he renewed his earnest applications to the Ad- 
miralty, that they would not suffer him to rust in 
indolence ; but, finding every attempt ineffectual, he 
beg^an to despair of ever being again employed. 
Towards the conclusion of 1792, when the events of 
the revolution in France threatened a rupture with 
the new Republic, he thus wrote to Prince William 
Henry, then Duke of Clarence: — "Your Royal 
Highness will not, I trust, deem it improper, although 
I have no doubt it will be thought unnecessary at 
this time, to renew my expressions of invariable 
attachment not only to your Royal Highness, but to 
my king ; for I think that very soon every individual 
wUl be called forth to show himself, if I may judge 
from this county, [Norfolk] where societies are 
formed and forming on principles certainly inimical 
to our present constitution both in church and state. 
In what way it might be in the power of such an 
humble individual as myself best to serve my king, 
has been matter of serious consideration, and no mode 
appeared to me so proper as asking for a ship. Ac- 
cordingly* on Saturday last. Lord Chatham received 
my letter desiring the command of one. Still, as I 
have hitherto been disappointed in all my applications 
to his lordship, I can hardly expect any answer to 
my letter, which has always been the way in which 
I have been treated. But, neither on sea nor on 
shore, can my attachment to my king be shaken. It 
will never end but with my life." 
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In December, 1792, determined that, if he failed, 
it should not be for want of perseverance, he once 
more addressed the Board, and, after earnestly soli- 
citing the command of a ship, he added — " Or, if 
their lordships should be pleased to appoint me to a 
cockle-boat, I shall feel grateful." On the 12^^ of 
December the secretary returned this answer, in the 
usual official form : — " Sir, I have received your 
letter of the 5* instant, expressing your readiness to 
serve, and I have read the same to my lords com- 
missioners of the Admiralty." Surely these repeated 
disappointments endured by the humble and appai- 
ently forgotten tenant of the parsonage of Bumham 
Thorpe, and the change made in a few short years 
in his prospects and condition, ought to famish a 
useful lesson of patience to young professional men, 
and to warn them, even under the most untoward 
circumstances, against yielding to despair. 

At length, however, "post nubila Fkmbus — after 
clouds comes sunshine — *' so he wrote to his wife 
under the date of January 7 , 1 7 93. ' * The Admiralty 
so smile upon me, that really I am as much surprised 
as when they frowned. Lord Chatham yesterday 
made many apologies, for not having given me a ship 
before this time, and said that, if I chose to take a 
64 to begin with, I should be appointed to one as 
soon as she was ready ; and, whenever it was in his 
power, I should be removed into a 74." This change 
was due to the exertions of the Duke of Clarence, in 
which he was seconded by Lord Hood, and to the 
declaration of war by France. On the 30*** of Ja- 
nuary his commission to the Agamemnon, 64,* was 

* The Agamemnon, or, as she was humorously styled by 
the seamen, the ** Old Eggs-and-Bacon," was wrecked when 
under the command of Captain Rose in Maldonado Bay, in 
the river Plate. This happened on the 20th of June, in the 
year 1809. Many of Nelson's hardy tars were still on board 
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signed, and on the 7^ of the following month he 
joined his ship, which was then at Chatham, equip- 
ping for the Mediterranean. 

His ship's company was soon raised, chiefly from 
Norfolk and Saffolk, and not a few from his own im* 
mediate neighbourhood. So oniyersally was he 
esteemed, and such was even then the high opinion 
entertained of his conduct and abilities, that many 
gentlemen of his own county were anxious to place 
their sons under his command : and it must be ad- 
mitted that if they wished them to obtain an insight 
into the profession, founded on practice and example, 
they could not have selected a fitter master. Among 
those who obtained this favour, may be mentioned the 
Rev. Mr. Bolton, whose brother had married Nel- 
son's eldest sister, the Rev. Mr. Wetherhead, and 
the Rev. Mr. Hoste. He also took his step-son, 
young Josiah Nesbit, from school, equipped him as a 
midshipman, and carried him on board the Agamem- 
non. "There are three things, young gentleman," 
said Captain Nelson, addressing one of these youths, 
whose father he knew to be a stanch Whig, 
" which you are constantly to bear in mind. First, 
you must always implicitly obey orders, without at- 
tempting to form any opinion of your own respecting 
their propriety ; secondly, you must consider every 
man as your enemy who speaks ill of your king ; and 
thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you do the 
devil." 

It was not till the middle of May that the Aga- 

« 

of her ; and I well remember witnessing the distress pictured 
on many a furrowed countenance, as they were compelled to 
quit a ship so powerfully endeared to them by old associa* 
tioDS. The address of Captain Rose, previously to their being 
distributed amongst the fleet, (under Admiral de Courcy) 
drew tears from many an eye that had looked undismayed at 
danger, even when death appeared inevitable. — Thb Old 
Sailor. 
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memnon sailed, in company with four other ships of 
the line and two frigates, for the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, under the command of Lord Hood, who fol- 
lowed with the rest of the fleet before the end of the 
month. In June the Agamemnon was one of six 
sail of the line which put into Cadiz to water, on 
which occasion he wrote that the Spaniards were 
very civil to them. He speaks of their ships as being 
very fine, but shockingly manned ; and adds, " I am 
certain if our six barges' crews, who are picked men, 
had got on board one of their first rates, they would 
have taken her. The Dons may make fine diips, they 
cannot, however, make men." Writing in August to 
the Duke of Clarence, he says, that two Spanish fri- 
gates had broaght news that the French were pro- 
viding their ships with forges, for shot. " This, if 
true," he observes, " would have been as well kept 
secret ; but, as it is known, we must take care to get 
so close that their red-hots may go through both 
sides, when it will not matter whether they are hot 
or cold." At a later date, he writes : " The fleet has 
received orders to consider Marseilles and Toulon as 
invested, and to take all vessels of whatever nation, 
bound to those ports. This has pleased us ; if we 
make these red-hot gentlemen hungry, they may be 
induced to come out." 

In the same month he writes to Mrs. Nelson : — 
" Whether the French intend to come out seems 
uncertain ; they have a force equal to us. Our Jacks 
would be very happy to see it ; and, as our fleet is 
in the fullest healtiii, I dare say we should give a good 
account of them. How I long to hear from you ! — 
next to being with you, it is the greatest pleasure 
I can receive. The being united to such a good 
woman I look back to as the happiest period of my 
life ; and, as I cannot here show my affection to you, 
I do it doubly to Josiah, who deserves it as well on 
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his own accoant as on year's, for he is a real good 
hoy, and most affectionately loves me. Lord Hood 
has sent to offer me a 74, but I have declined it ; as 
the Admiralty chose to put me into a 64, there I stay. 
I cannot give up my officers." 

At this time, the south of France seemed disposed 
to the restoration of monarchical government, and 
commissioners were sent by Marseilles and Toulon 
to Lord Hood to treat on the subject. During this 
negociation, which ended in the surrender of Toulon 
to the British squadron. Captain Nelson was sent to 
Naples with despatches for Sir William Hamilton, 
our envoy at the court of the Two Sicilies. The 
object of these despatches was to apply for troops to 
assist in garrisoning and keeping possession of Toulon. 
After his first interview with Captain Nelson, the 
ambassador told his lady that he was going to intro- 
duce to her a little man, who could not boast of being 
very handsome; "but," added he, in the spirit of 
true prophecy, " this man, who is an English naval 
officer, will become the greatest man that England 
ever produced. I know it from the few words I have 
already exchanged with him. I pronounce that he 
will one day astonish the world. I have never enter* 
tained any officer at my house, but I am determined 
to bring him here. Let him be put in the room pre- 
pared for Prince Augustus, " (the Duke of Sussex). 
Such was the commencement of that acquaintance 
which, at a later period, weaned Nelson's affections 
from the wife, to whom he had been so strongly 
attached, and undermined his domestic happiness. In 
a letter to her he describes Lady Hamilton as " a 
3roang woman of amiable manners, and who does 
honour to the station to which she is raised," and 
says that she has been "wonderfully kind and good 
to Josiah." 

By the court of Naples he was received with the 
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most flattering marks of attention. The king, who 
had heen threatened in an insolent message with war 
by the French republic, was overjoyed at the news of 
the surrender of Toulon. He paid Nelson a visit on 
board the Agamemnon, made him dine with him, 
seated him at his right hand, called the English the 
saviours of Italy, and of his dominions in particular, 
and promised to send six thousand troops to reinforce 
the British at Toulon. The object of his mission was 
so warmly seconded by Sir William Hamilton and so 
speedily accomplished, that Nelson exclaimed in ex- 
ultation : " Sir William, you are a man after my own 
heart. You do business in my own way. I am now 
only a captain ; but if I live I will be at the top of 
the tree." 

Having performed this business, to use his own 
words, " with a zeal which no one could exceed," he 
returned to join the squadron off Toulon. Writing 
on the 12*** of October, he says : " Every day, -at 
Toulon, has hitherto afforded some brilliant action on 
shore, in which the sea-officers have made a conspi- 
cuous figure. I have only been a spectator ; but, had 
we remained, I should certainly have desired to be 
landed.. Some of our ships have been pegged pretty 
handsomely ; yet such is the force of habit that we 
seem to feel no danger. The other day we sat at a 
court-martial on board Admiral Hotham, when a 
French 74, our friend, three frigates, and four mortar- 
boats, Twere firing at a battery for four hours ; 
the shot and shells going over us ; which, extra- 
ordinary as it may seem, made no difference!" 
Three days before this was written. Nelson had 
been directed to proceed to Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
and to place himself under the orders of Commodore 
Linzee. 

He sailed in prosecution of these instructions ; and, 
on the 22^ of October, v^hen off the Island of Sardinia, 
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the Agamemnon, having only 345 men at quarters, 
the others being ashore in Toulon, or in prizes, she 
fell in with three French frigates, of 44 guns, a cor- 
vette of 24, and a brig of 14, from Tunis. Nelson 
immediately gave chace, and got near enough to 
engage one of the frigates, which, from her favourable 
situation, superior sailing, and skilful manoeuvres, 
was enabled to keep up a running fight of three hours, 
at the expiration of which she had received so much 
damage as to be obliged to make signals of distress 
to her consorts, which showed a disposition to come 
to her relief. The Agamemnon having her main- 
topsail cut to pieces, main and mizen-masts and fore- 
yard badly wounded, and her rigging much shot 
away, could not follow her adversary. In this 
pre<ticament. Nelson expecting to be attacked by 
the whole force of the enemy, called his offi- 
cers together, and, among other questions, asked 
them — " From what you see of the state of our ship, 
is she fit to go into action with such a superior force 
without some small refit and refreshment of our 
people ?" — ** She certainly is not," was the unanimous 
reply. " Then wear the ship," said he, *' and lay her 
h^td to the westward ; let some of the best hands be 
employed in refitting the rigging, and the carpenters 
get crows and capstan-bars to prevent our wounded 
spars from coming down ; and get the wine up for 
the people with some bread, for it may be half an hour 
good before we are again in action." For three hours 
the enemy had the option of renewing the contest, 
but they contented tiiemselves with going to the 
assistance of their crippled consort ; the Agamemnon, 
which had but one man killed and two wounded, 
pursued her course to Cagliari, and thence followed 
Commodore Linzee, who had sailed for Tunis. Nel- 
son afterwards learned that the frigate which he en- 
gaged was the Melpomene, that she had 24 men 
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killed, and 50 wounded, and would have struck long 
before he parted from her but for the gunner, who 
opposed her surrender ; and when at length the 
colours were ordered to be struck by general consent, 
it fell calm around the combatants, while the other 
French ships came up with a fresh breeze to join 
their companion, which was so much damaged that 
she was laid up dismantled in St. Fiorenzo. 

The object of Commodore Linzee's mission to Tu- 
nis was to detach the Bey from the interest of France. 
Lord Hood's instructions directed him to expostulate 
with his excellency in the strongest and most impres- 
sive manner on the impolicy of giving countenance 
and support to a sanguinary government like that of 
France, by which the king and queen had been bar- 
barously beheaded. The Bey was a shrewd man, 
and, in the conference which Nelson held with him, 
displayed a sagacity which disconcerted even the 
captain of the Agamemnon. When the latter expa« 
tiated on the excesses committed by the French 
government, the Bey drily repHed : ** Indeed nothing 
can be more heinous thaji the murder of their sove- 
reign : and yet, sir, if your historians tell the truth, 
your own countrymen once did the same." Hopes 
had been entertained that the Bey might be prevailed 
upon to permit the English to possess themselves of 
a French convoy then lying at Tunis, under the pro- 
tection of an 80-gun ship and a corvette : "but," as 
Nelson observed, " the English never yet succeeded 
in a negociation against the French, and we have not 
contradicted our practice at Tunis, for the Monsieurs 
have completely upset us with the Bey ; and, had we 
latterly attempted to take them, I am certain he 
would have declared against us, and done our trade 
some damage." 

Foiled in this negociation. Nelson proceeded to 
execute the further instructions of Lord Hood, which 
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directed Commodore Llnzee to send him immediately 
to cmize from Calvi in Corsica to the gulf of Elspe- 
cia, to look out for the frigates which had before 
escaped him, but not to let it be known where he 
was gone ; and he was to take the command of the 
frigates which he should find on that station. In a 
letter to Captain Locker, after giving this intelligence, 
he says that the Agamemnon had had her share of 
service, having had the anchor down but thirty-four 
times since sailing from the Nore, and then only to 
get water and provisions. He added that one hun • 
dred of her crew being then absent, she was not much 
better than a 50-gun ship. To another friend, how- 
ever, he jocosely observed on this occasion, that the 
hands he had were chiefly Norfolk men, and he 
fdways reckoned them as good as two others. 

The people of Corsica, who, during the preceding 
half century, had made ineffectual attempts to shake 
off their dependence, first on Genoa and afterwards 
on France, to which that Republic had transferred the 
sovereignty of the island, had considered the recent 
events in the south of France, and the occupation of 
Toulon by the English, as favourable to an attempt 
to recover their liberty. They were joined by their 
celebrated countryman. General Paoli, whose heroic 
exertions to rescue his native land from the yoke of 
France had driven him into honourable exile for 
twenty years in England. This portion of the popu- 
lation naturally looked to Britain for succour. Paoli 
wrote to Lord Hood, representing that the French 
might with ease be driven from the posts which they 
held in Corsica ; he specified the vulnerable points of 
attack, and intimated that even the mere appearance 
of a few ships would prove of essential service. A 
small squadron was consequently ordered to sail for 
Corsica, under Commodore Linzee. In January, 
1794, Paoli transmitted fresh assurances of the active 
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co-operation of his brave Corsicans to drive the 
French from their strongholds. Shortly afterwards. 
Lord Hood, having received certain information that 
the French had embarked at Nice 8,000 troops, which 
were to proceed at all risks to Corsica, detached 
three more frigates to join Captain Nelson, who was 
kept cruizing off the island, ihe more effectually to 
line the coast and to intercept supplies destined for 
the enemy. Meanwhile, Toulon had been invested 
by a republican army, (in which Bonaparte acquired 
his first military distinction as commander of the ar- 
tillery,) and compelled to surrender. On its evacu- 
ation, Lord Hood repaired to Corsica, with his fleet, 
having on board upwards of two thousand unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of Toulon, who dreaded the ven- 
geance of the republican conquerors too much to 
remain behind. 

Lord Hood had previously despatched Lieutenant- 
colonel (afterwards Sir John) Moore, and Major 
Kohler, who were accompanied by Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
to concert a plan of operations with General Paoli ; 
and it had been arranged that, in consideration of the 
assistance afforded to the Corsicans in clearing the 
island of the French, it should be delivered into the 
possession of his Britannic Majesty, and engage to 
adopt such a form of government as he should ap- 
prove. Preparations were accordingly commenced 
for the reduction of St. Fiorenzo, Bastia, and Calvi, 
the principal towns of the island, which were occu- 
pied by the enemy. Close to the first mentioned 
place, the French had a magazine of flour near their 
only mill. Nelson, seizing a happy moment, landed 
sixty seamen and the like number of soldiers, who 
burned the mill, threw all the flour into the sea, and 
returned on board without the loss of a man, in spite 
of the gun-boats and a force of a thousand men sent 
against them by the French. A few 4ays afterwards 
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he was in another afiair« of which he gives the follow- 
ing acconnt. " I anchored off Regliani, and sent on 
shore to say that ' I was come to deliver them from 
the republicans, and wished to be received as a 
friend ; but that, if a musket was fired, I would bum 
the town.' The answer from the commandant was : 
' We are republicans ; that word alone ought to sa* 
tisfy yon. It was not to a place without ddence you 
ought to address yourself. Go to St. Fiorenzo, to 
Bastia, or Calvi, and they will answer you according 
to your wishes. As to the troops whom I command, 
they are ready to show you that they are composed 
of French soldiers.' On receiving this answer, I 
landed and struck the national colours, with my own 
hand, on the top of an old castle, and ordered the 
tree of liberty in the centre of the town to be cut 
down, not without great displeasure from the inha* 
bitants. The military commandant retired to a hill 
about two miles distant, where he paraded the troops 
and kept the national flag flying all day. We de- 
stroyed about 500 tuns of wine ready to be shipped^ 
and ten sail of vessels." 

While Nelson was thus employed in preventing 
succours from reaching Bastia or any of tiie villages 
to the northward of that capital, the troops brought 
by Lord Hood from Toulon, under the command of 
General Dundas, were landed in the bay of St. Fio- 
renzo, and, assisted by the seamen, commenced 
operations for the reduction of that place. The 
works by which it was defended, having been 
stormed one after another, on the 19^^ of February 
the French retreated ffom St. Fiorenzo to Bastia, 
having first sunk one of their frigates and burned 
another in the bay. The English of course took 
possession of the town, and the frigate which had 
been sunk was afterwards weighed and named the 
St. Fiorenzo. On the same day Nelson landed at 
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Avisena« took the tower of Miomo, and drove the 
French force opposed to him within gun-shot of tbo 
walls of Bastia. 

The reda<ition of Bastia was now resolved on by 
Lord Hood, who sabmitted his plans to Genend 
Dundas. The general declined to co-operate in them* 
as being visionary and impracticable, without a rein* 
forcement of 2000 men, which he expected from Gib- 
raltar. Lord Hood therefore resolved to reduce 
Bastia with the unaided naval force under his com- 
mand. Nelson, in examining the defences of the city, 
approached so close that the enemy opened their fire 
from a battery of two guns, from which they were 
soon dislodged by the Agamemnon; a fire of shot 
and shells was then commenced from the town, but 
without doing the ship any damage of consequence ; 
at the same time her guns were so well pointed that 
not a shot was fired in vain. Adverting in a letter 
to this affair, he says : " Our little brush last Sunday 
happened at the moment when part of our army ap- 
peared on the hills over Bastia, they having marched 
over-land from St. Fiorenzo, which is only twelve 
miles distant. If I had carried with me five hundred 
troops, to a certainty I should have stormed the 
town. Armies go so slow, that seamen think they 
never mean to get forward : but I dare say they act 
on a surer principle, though we seldom fail.'* 

Dundas, having resolved not to lend Lord Hood 
any military aid in his attempt to reduce Bastia, 
proceeded so far in his caution as to withdraw the 
troops which had reached the heights above the city, 
and to make them return to St. Fiorenzo. " What 
Dundas could have seen to make a retreat necessary," 
observes Nelson in his journal, " I cannot oompre* 
hend. The enemy's force is 1000 regulars, and 1000 
or 1 600 irregulars ; it is my firm opinion that the 
Agamemnon, with only the frigates now here» lying 
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against the town f<nr a few hours, with 500 troops 
ready to land when we had battered down the sea- 
wall, would to a certainty carry the place." Writing 
to his wife on the same subject, he says : '* You will 
be surprised to hear that General Dondas has retired 
from before Bastia without making an attack. Grod 
knows what it all means ! Lord Hood is gone to St. 
Fiorenzo to the army, to get them forward again. A 
thousand men would to a certainty take Bastia ; with 
500 and Agamemnon I would attempt it. Lord 
Hood said publicly, that if he thought it proper to 
give me three sail of the line, and 500 men, he was 
sure I should take the town, although probably not 
the heights ; but he would not sacrifice his seamen 
and ships in doing what the finest army of its size 
that ever marched could and wished to do. General 
Paoli has told them, that if they don't keep my force 
low, I shall take Bastia before they pitch their tents 
in St. Fiorenzo. My seamen are now what British 
geamen ought to be — almost invincible : they really 
mind shot no more than peas." 

The hardships endured at this time by the crew of 
the Agamemnon were not trifling. At the date of 
March 12, Nelson's journal says : — " We are abso- 
lutely without either water provisions, or stores of 
any kind, and not a piece of canvas, rope, or twine, 
or a nail, in our ship ; but we cheerfully submit to 
it all, if it turns out for the advantage and credit of 
our country." On the 16*** the captain of the Aga- 
memnon i&eat an express to Lord Hood, to tell him 
that, to use his own words, '* they had nothing to 
eat. Yet," he added, " if your lordship has any 
wish for me to remain off Bastia, I can, by going to 
Porto Ferrajo, get water and stores, and twenty-four 
hours at Leghorn will give us provisions. Our re- 
fitting, which would take some time, could be put off 
a little* My wish is to be present at the attack of 

v2 
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Bastia ; and if your lordship intends me to command 
the seamen who may be landed, I assure you I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in performing that or any 
other service where you may think I can do most 
good ; even if my ship goes into port to refit, I am 
ready to remain. We are certainly in bad plight 
at present; not a man has slept dry for many 
months." 

Meanwhile, General Dundas had been succeeded in 
the command of the troops by Brigadier- General 
D'Aubant, who pursued the same course as his pre- 
decessor. Lord Hood, in pursuance of his determi- 
nation to reduce the place, with the force at his own 
disposal, landed on the 4^ of April the remains of 
the 11***, 25^, 39^, and 69*** regiments, who, having 
been originally ordered to serve as marines, were 
consequently borne on the books of his ships as part 
of their respective complements. These troops, 1183 
in number, and 250 seamen, were under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel Vilettes, and Captain 
Nelson, assisted by Captains Hunt, Serocold, and 
Buller. On the 22^ of the same month. Nelson 
writes to his wife : '* We are here with a force not 
equal to our wishes or our wants, and with only half 
of what is at present on the island. General D'Au- 
bant will not attack our enemy with 2000 as fine 
troops as ever marched, whilst we are here beating 
them from post to post with 1000. My ship lies on 
the north side of the town with some frigates, and 
Lord Hood is on the south side. It is a very hard 
service for my poor seamen, dragging guns up such 
heights as are scarcely credible." On the same 
subject he says in his journal : " The labour of get- 
ting up guns [to a battery on the heights] was a 
work of the greatest difficulty, and which never, in 
my opinion, would have been accomplished by any 
other than British seamen/' 
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The dangerous nature of this service may be in- 
ferred from these passages in a letter written in the 
beginning of May to Mrs. Nelson. " I need not, I 
am certain, say that all my joy is placed in you ; I 
have none separated from you. You are present to 
my imagination, be where I will. I am convinced 
you feel interested in every action of my life, and 
my exultation in victory is two-fold, knowing that 
you partake of it. Only recollect that a brave man 
dies but once — a coward all his life long. We 
cannot escape death, and, should it happen to meet 
me in this place, remember it is the will of Him in 
whose hands are the issues of life and death. I have 
no fears about the final issue of the expedition. It 
will be victory. Bastia will be our's. Time will 
show the enemy's force ; if it be small, the Fiorenzo 
commanders ought to be blamed ; if it be large, they 
are highly culpable for allowing a handful of brave 
men to be on such a service unsupported. My only 
fears are that these soldiers will advance when Bas- 
tia is about to surrender, and deprive us of part 
of Ae glory." 

On commencing the siege of Bastia, Lord Hood 
had sent a flag of truce to the city, with a summons 
to surrender. Lacombe St. Michel, the commissioner 
from the Convention, returned this spirited reply : 
"I have hot shot for your ships, and bayonets for 
your troops. When two-thirds of mine are killed, I 
will then trust to the generosity of the English." A 
second flag of truce, sent on the 8*^ of May* met with a 
similar reception, the mayor declaring that 'they 
would return bomb for bomb, and shot for shot.' So 
unremitting, however, and so successful, were the 
efforts of the besiegers, that proposals were made for 
surrender on the 19^ of May. On the following 
day. General D'Aubant with the army from St. Fio- 
renzo appeared upon the hills above the city; on 
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the 22^ the troops took possesBion of all the outposts, 
and the British colours were hoisted with three 
cheers from every seaman and soldier ; and on the 
24^ 4,500 French laid down their arms to fewer 
than 1000 British soldiers who were serving as ma- 
rines. ** I always was of opinion," he writes to Mrs. 
Nelson, "have ever acted up to it, and never had 
any reason to repent it, that one Englishman was 
equal to three Frenchmen. Had this heen an Eng- 
lish town, I am sure it would not have been taken 
by them. They have allowed us to batter it without 
once making any effort to drive us away. I may say 
truly that this has been a naval expedition. Oiu* 
boats prevented anything from getting in by sea ; 
our sailors hauling up great guns, and then fighting 
them on shore. . . . When I reflect' what we have 
achieved, I am all astonishment. Providence has 
ever been gracious to me, and has been my pro- 
tector from the many perils incident to my situation." 

A fact which most strongly illustrates the daring 
energy of his character, is stated in his correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Nelson, about half a year afterwards, 
at which time it was still unknown to Lord Hood. 
It was not till after all the arrangements had been 
made for the attack of the town that he was inform- 
ed of the great superiority of the enemy's force in 
Bastia: "but," he adds, "my own honour. Lord 
Hood's honour, and the honour of our country, must 
all have been sacrificed, had I mentioned what I 
knew. Therefore, you will believe what must have 
been my feelings during the siege, when I had often 
proposids made to me by men now rewarded, to write 
to Lord Hood to raise the siege." 

The garrison of Bastia was conveyed, according to 
the terms of the capitulation, to Toulon, and the i£ipa 
which carried these troops brought intelligence on 
their return that the French fleet was preparing to 
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sail from that port. The next morning a letter from 
Admiral Hotham apprized Lord Hood that' it was 
actually out. Lord Hood, joined by Admirals Hot- 
ham and Cosby, and taking the Agamemnon also 
with him, steered for the Hieres Islands in qaest of 
the enemy. Nelson now anticipated an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself. " I pray God/' he wrote 
to his w^e, " we may meet this fleet. If any acci- 
dent should happen to me, 1 am sure my conduct 
will be such as will entitle me to the royal favour : 
not that I hare the least idea but I shall return to 
you, and fuU of honour ; if not, the Lord's will be 
done ! My name shall never be a disgrace to those 
who may belong to me. The little I have, you know, 
I have given to you, except a small annuity. I wish 
it was more ; but I have never got a farthing dis- 
honestly ; it descends firom clean hands. Whatever 
fate awaits me, I pray God to bless you and preserve 
you for your son's sake." His ardent spirit always 
entered into battle with a full conviction of its dan- 
gers, but without indulging in any of those supersti- 
tious forebodings which have often shaken the reso- 
lution of the bravest seamen. On this occasion, 
however, his hopes of an engagement were disap- 
pointed. The French fleet was discovered close 
under the land near St. Tropez. Lord Hood, with 
his squadron, endeavoured to get between the enemy's 
ships and the shore, but was prevented by the failure 
of the wind ; and he had the further mortification to 
perceive that, by the help of boats frpm Antibes and 
other places, they had all been towed within the 
shoals in the road of Gourjean, where they were 
protected by the batteries on the islands of St. Ho- 
nor6 and St. Marguerite, and on Cape Garoupe. 
" Here," says SouSiey, in his Life of Nelson, '* the 
English admiral planned a new mode of attack, 
meaning to double on five of the nearest ships ; but 
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the wind again died away, and it was found that they 
had anchored in compact order, guarding the only 
passage for large ships. There was no way of effect- 
ing this passage, uxdess hy warping or towing the 
Tessels, and this rendered the attempt impracticable. 
For this time the enemy escaped ; but Nelson bore 
in mind the admirable plan of attack devised by Lord 
Hood, and there came a day when they felt its tre- 
mendous effects." 

The Agamemnon returned immediately to Corsica, 
where Ndson was ordered to co-operate with Gene- 
ral Stuart, who had meanwhile taken the command 
of the troops, in the siege of Calvi. On the 12*^ of 
June, he anchored offBastia; next morning the 
whole of the troops, 1450 in number, exclusive of 
officers, were embarked, and on the 19^^ landed in aa 
inlet called Porto Agro, about three miles and a half 
from Calvi. Captain Nelson landed, with 250 sea- 
men, who were employed in getting on shore bag- 
gage, provisions, and ammunition for the army, and 
cannon which they were obliged to drag up steep 
mountains, to form batteries against the principtd 
works of the French. Nelson and Captain Hallo- 
well took it in torn to command in the advanced bat- 
tery twenty-four hours at a time. Speaking of the 
exertions of his brave fellows to Lord Hood, he 
writes with his wonted enthusiasm : " We will fag 
ourselves to death before any blame shall lie at our 
doors ; and I trust, my dear lord, it will not be for- 
gotten that twenty-five pieces of heavy ordnance have 
been dragged to the different batteries and mounted, 
and all, but the three at the Royal Louis battery, have 
been fought by seamen, except one artilleryman to 
point the guns, and at first an additional gunner to 
stop the vent: but, as I did not choose to trust 
seamen's arms to any but seamen, he was with- 
drawn. All the mortars also have been worked by 
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seamen. Every man landed is actually half bare- 
footed." 

These services were not performed without immi- 
nent personal peril. Captain Serocold was killed by 
a grape-shot passing through his head, as he cheered 
the people who were dragging a gun ; and Nelson 
relates in his journal that one of &e enemy's shells, 
falling in the centre of a battery where he was 
with General Stuart and a hundred other persons, 
blew up the battery magaziue, but not a man was 
much hurt* A few days afterwards, on the 12th of 
July, he proved less fortunate. The manner in which 
he mentions the circumstance himself to Lord Hood 
furnishes a rare instance of his disregard of personal 
suffering. "Reports," he says, "we know, get 
about, and as neither time nor many other circum- 
stances may be mentioned, it is best to say it myself 
that I got a little hurt this morning, not much, as 
your lordship may judge by my writing.*' What 
he made so light of, as a little hurt, eventually de- 
prived him of the sight of his right eye. In a letter 
to Mrs. Nelson, he gives these particulars of the ac- 
cident. "As it is all past, I may now tell you that, 
a shot having hit our battery, the splinters and stones 
from it struck me with great violence in the face and 
breast. Although the blow was so severe as to occa- 
sion a great flow of blood from my head, yet I most 
fortunately escaped, having only my right eye depri- 
ved of its sight : it was cut down, but is so far reco- 
vered as for me to be able to distinguish light from 
darkness. As to aU the purposes of use it is gone ; 
however, the blemish is nothing — not to be perceived 
unless told. The pupil is nearly the size of the blue 
part, I don't know tiie name. At Bastia, I got a 
sharp cut in the back. You must not think that my 
hurts confined me : no, nothing but the loss of a limb 
would have kept me from my duty, and I believe my 
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exertions conduced to preserve me in this general 
mortality." Only a week after this circamsti^ce, in 
his report of the storming of Fort MozeUo, to Lord 
Hood, he says : " I could have wished to have had & 
little part in the storm, if it had only been to have 
placed the ladders, and to have pulled away the pa« 
lisadoes ; however, we did the part allotted for us." 

By the 19^ of July the English were in possession 
of aU the enemy's outposts. Terms of surrender, pro- 
posed by General Stuart, were at first agreed to, but 
finally rejected ; on which masked batteries established 
against the citadel were opened with such effect, that 
much of the parapet was beaten down, and the houses 
in the citadel were either in ruins or in flames. A sus- 
pension of hostilities was solicited; the garrison 
capitulated on condition that the troops and such of 
the inhabitants as chose to depart should be conveyed 
to Toulon ; and, on the 10^ of August, this last 
stronghold of the French in Corsica was delivered 
up to the English forces. 

In a letter written a few days before to his wife. 
Captain Nelson says : " This day I have been four 
months landed, except a few days when we were 
after the French fleet, and I feel almost qualified to 
pass my examination as a besieging general." 
Though he acknowledged that Lord Hood's thanks 
to him, both public and private, were the handsomest 
that man could give, and though his journal of the 
operations in Corsica was transmitted by the com- 
mander-in-chief to the Admiralty, that Nelson might 
have an opportunity of telling his own story, still it does 
not appear that his pre-eminent merits were properly 
appreciated. Indeed, with the exception of the ge- 
neral vote of thanks from the House of Commons, in 
which he participated, they seem to have been wholly 
overlooked. His sensitive mind was keenly stung by 
this neglect. "One hundred and ten days," he 
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wrote to Captain Locker, " I have been actoally en«> 
gaged at sea and on shore against the enemy ; three 
actions a^inst ships* two against Bastia in my ship, 
four boat actions, and two villages taken, and twelve 
sail of vessels burnt. I do not know that any one 
has done more. I have had the comfort to be al» 
ways applanded by my commander-in-chief, bat never 
to be rewarded : and, what is more mortifying, for 
services in which I have been wounded, others have 
been praised, who at the same time were actually in 
bed, hr from the scene of action." And to his eldest 
sister he says, " They have not done me justice in 
the afiair of Calvi; but never mind!*-*!']! have a 
gazette of my own !" 

To Mrs. Nelson he writes about this time : "I 
expect to see you in the fall of the year ; and although 
I shall not bring with me either riches or honours, 
yet I flatter myself I shall bring an unblemished cha- 
racter. . . . When Lord Hood leaves this station, I 
should be truly sorry to remain ; he is the greatest 
sea-officer I ever knew, and what can be said against 
him I cannot conceive : it must be only envy, and it 
is better to be envied than pitied. But this comes 
from the army, who have poisoned some few of our, 
minds. The taking of Bastia, contrary to all mili- 
tary judgment, is such an attack on them that it is 
never to be forgiven." 

Connected with Nelson's services in Corsica, it 
may here be mentioned, though not strictly in chro*- 
nological order, that, in the following April, he wrote 
to Mr. Wyndham, then secretary at war, to apply for 
an allowance to which he considered himself entitled. 
His voluntary service on shore had occasioned addi- 
tional expence, and all his ship furniture was totally 
lost, owing to the movements of a camp. After re- 
capitulating the arduous duties in which he had been 
engaged (kiring the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, he 
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added: "I tmst I do ant ask on improper thin^, when 
I requeet that the same allowance may be made to 
me, BS woold be made to a land officer of my rank, 
whidi, Bitoated as I was, wodd be that of brigadier- 
general ; or else my additional expences paid me, I 
have stated my case plainly, and leave it to your 
wisdom to act in it as is proper." Mr. Wyndham's 
reply barely acknowledged the receipt of his letter, 
and acquainted him that no pay had ever been issued 
under the direction, or to the knowledge, of the War- 
office, to officers of the na?y serving with the army 

Witii a crew greatly diminished by illness, conse- 
quent on the heat of the climate, and the haraSBing 
operations in which they had been engaged, Nelson 
was ordered by Lord Hood to proceed to Genoa, 
with despatches for Mr. Drake. He then rejoined 
the fleet, the command of which soon afterwards de- 
volved on Admiral Hotham by the recall of Lord 
Hood. He writes about this tune to his wife that 
he is in perfect health, but adds : " My ship's com- 
pany are by no means recovered, and we are destined 
to keep the sea, until both ship and crew are rendered 
unfit for service. . . . Before spring I hope we shall 
have peace, when we must look out for some little 
cottage. I assure yon I shall return to the plon^ 
with redoubled glee." And again: "I hope we 
have many happy years to live together, and if we 
can bring £2000 round, I am determined to purchaae 
some neat cottage, which we should never have oc- 
casion in cliange. As to Josiah, I have no doubt but 
he will be n comfort to both of us ; his understanding 
is excellent, &nd his disposition really good; he is a 
- IKITnan every inch of him." 

The following passages show how great a pride he 
lok in the high character acquired by his ship and 
!r gallant crew, — " There has been a most diaboli- 
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cal report here, of Agamemnon's being captured and 
carried into Toulon, owing to my running into the 
harbour's mouth. I hope it has not reached 
England. Never believe any thing you may see 
in the papers about us, and rest assured that Aga- 
memnon is not to be taken easily : no two-decked 
ship in the world, we flatter ourselves, is able to do 
it." And on a subsequent occasion he says : " We 
have had nothing but gales of wind, but in Aga- 
memnon we mind them not ; she is the finest ship I 
ever sailed in, and, were she a 74, nothing should in- 
duce me to leave her while the war lasted ; for not an 
hour this war will I, if possible, be out of active ser- 
vice." 

The success and the activity of the Agamemnon, 
while nnder the command of Captain Nelson, may, 
perhaps, be imputed to a very simple cause — that of 
the national spirit of an English crew being awakened 
into full action, and directed towards a proper end, 
by the skill and courage of their commander. But 
the biographer, whose part it is not to remain satis- 
fied with general causes, cannot but imagine that he 
perceives another: the greatest part of the ship's 
company, as already observed, were more peculiarly 
the countrymen of their commander. A moment's 
reflection on the human character will be sufficient 
to convince us of the force of this principle. The 
natural courage of the men is inflamed to greater ex- 
ertions by their attachment to their commander and 
to each other. The body become animated with a 
spirit of emulation peculiar to themselves ; they con- 
sider themselves as forming a separate commimity, 
as did the crew of the Agamemnon, who thus felt a 
pride in raising their appeUation of " men of Norfolk" 
to reputation and distinction. In time of danger, 
when g^eat exertions, and consequently great motives, 
are required, might not this principle be applied with 
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considerable effect ? — ^The greater the affinity between 
the officer and his men, and between the men and 
each other, in the same proportion will their attach- 
ment, their sympathy, and their efforts in the com- 
mon cause, be augmented. The affections of private 
and domestic life are thus pressed into public service ; 
men fight not only for their country, but for their 
commander, for themselves, and what is, perhaps, 
yet stronger than all, for the honour of their peculiar 
body, and the distinction of their native district. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1795. 

StATB of AfFAIHS in the MbDITERRANBAN — TRANSACTIONf 

OF THE Agamemnon — Action with the French Fleet 
— Nelson is appointed Colonel of Marines — Sent 
WITH a Squadron of Frigates to Genoa, to co^pbratb 
WITH tbb Austrian and Sardinian Forces — Second 
Encounter with the French Fleet — Nelson's Mba- 

8URB8 FOR stopping THE TrADB BETWEEN NeUTRAL POW- 
ERS AND France on the Coast of Italy — Operations 
OF the Hostile Armies — Dbfbat of the Austrians — 
Nelson *s Yinoication op Himsblf against an ataocioub 
Calumny. 

The year 1795 opened with no very flattering pro- 
spect for the British interests in the Mediterranean. 
Corsica had heen declared an appendage to the Bri- 
tish crown ; and the administration of the affairs of 
the island was committed to its own parliament, un« 
der an English viceroy. Sir Gilbert £Uliot. This ar- 
rangement no doubt disappointed many of the Corsi- 
cans, who had been friendly to England as an ally, 
and who hoped by her aid to raise themselves into an 
independent state. The French party there was still 
powerful; the then rulers of the French republic 
made no secret of their determination to recover the 
island, and they laboured with indefatigable activity 
to equip a strong armament for the purpose at Tou- 
lon. The British fleet under Admiral Hotham was 
reduced to thirteen sail of the line, and these were 
short of their usual complement of men. The French 
had a superior force in the outer road of Toulon, and 
thirty ships at Marseilles were equipping as trans- 
ports, for the conveyance of troops» as it w^as believed, 
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to Corsica. Their fleet at length put to sea with 
positive orders to seek and destroy that of the British ; 
and on the 8^^ of March, Admiral Hotham, then in 
Leghorn road, received an express from Genoa, 
informing him that the enemy's force, consisting of 
fifteen sail of the line and three frigates, had been 
seen on the 6**^ off the isle of Marguerite. The Bri- 
tish admiral immediately started in quest of them : 
they were discovered on the 10*^; the signal was 
made for a general chace, and in the evening to form 
in the order of battle. 

Nelson now anticipated a general engagement; 
and, as it was his practice on such occasions, he ad- 
dressed a few lines to his wife. ** We are just in 
sight of the French fleet," he says. ** We have but 
little wind, and unfortunately the enemy are in-shore 
of us ; however, I hope the admiral will allow us to 
go on, and, if the French do not skulk under their 
batteries, I trust we shall give a good account of 
them. Whatever may be my fate, I have no doubt 
in my own mind but that my conduct will be such as 
will not bring a blush on the face of my friends. 
The lives of all are in the hands of Him who knows 
best whether to preserve mine or not ; to His will do 
I resign myself. My character and good name are 
in my own keeping. Life with disgrace is dreadful. 
A glorious death is to be envied ; and, if any thing 
happens to me, recollect that death is a debt we most 
all pay, and whether now or a few years hence can 
be of but little consequence." 

The account which Nelson has himself given of 
the action which followed is too characteristic to 
allow it to be related in any other words than his 
ovm. This narrative, entitled "Transactions on 
board his Majesty's ship Agamemnon, and of the 
fleet, as seen and known by Captain Nelson," after 
detailing the occurrences down tp the 11*^, on which 
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day the French fleet had been lost sight of, thus 
proceeds : — *' March 12**^, at day-light, we saw near 
as the Princess Royal, Fortitude, and £gmont; at 
the distance of four or five miles to the northward, 
the Captain, Illustrious, and Tancredi, a Neapolitan 
74, [which had been sent from Naples to reinforce 
Admiral Uotham.] To the £. S. £. were a number 
of ships with the foot of their topsails out of the 
water, and to the south a number of ships, their hulls 
just rising out of the water. At six, the Egmont 
made the signal for a strange fleet, and at the same 
time the Princess Royal made the signal for the en* 
amy's fleet south. We endeavoured to join the 
Princess Royal, which we accomplished at nine a.m. 
Light airs, southerly, the enemy's fleet nearing us 
very fast, our fleet nearly becalmed. At a quarter 
past nine. Admiral Goodall made the signal for the 
ships near to form ahead and astern of him as most 
convenient. Admiral Hotham made the same sig- 
nal, and the Egmont stood from us to join Admiral 
Hotham ; our ships endeavouring to form a junction; 
the enemy pointing to separate us, but under a very 
easy sail. They did not appear to me to act as ofii- 
cers who knew any tiling of their profession. At 
noon they began to form a line on the larboard tack, 
which they never accomplished ; at two p.m. they 
bore down in a line ahead, nearly before the wind, 
but not more than nine sail formed. They then 
hauled the wind on the larboard tack, about three 
miles from us, the wind southerly, Genoa light-house 
N.N.K. about five leagues ; saw the town very plain. 
At half-past three p.m. joined Admiral Hotham, who 
made the signal to prepare for battle ; the body of 
the enemy's fleet about three or four miles distant. 
At six minutes past four, the signal was made to 
form the order of battle on the larboard tack, and at 
half-past four for each ship to carry a light during 

G 
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the night ; at sixteen minutes past five, for each ship 
to take suitable stations for their mutual support, 
and to engage the enemy as they came up. Our fleet 
at this time was tolerably well formed, and with a 
fine easterly breeze; which, had it lasted half an 
hour, would certainly have led us through the ene- 
my's fleet about four ships from the van ships, that 
were separated from the centre about one mile. At 
three quarters past five the fleet hoisted their colours, 
and at dark the wind came fresh from the westward* 
At fifty five minutes past six, the signal was made to 
wear together. We had a fresh breeze all night, and 
stood to the southward, as did the enemy. 

"March 13*^, at day-light, the enemy's fleet ap- 
peared in the s.w. distant about three or four leagues, 
with fresh breezes. Signal for a general chace. At 
eight A.M. a French ship of the line carried away her 
main and fore topmasts. At a quarter past nine the 
Inconstant frigate fired at the disabled ship, but, re- 
ceiving many shot, was obliged to leave her. At 
ten A.M. tacked and stood towards the disabled ship 
and two other ships of the line. The disabled ship 
proved to be the Qa-Ira, of 84 guns ; the two others 
were the Sans Culotte, 120 guns, and the Jean Bar- 
ras, 74 guns. We could have fetched the Sans Cu- 
lotte by passing the Qa-Jra to windward; but, on 
looking round, I saw no ship of the line within seve- 
ral miles to support me ; the Captain was the nearest 
on our lee-quarter. I then determined to direct my 
attention to the Qa-Ira, who at a quarter past ten 
was taken in tow by a frigate ; the Sans Culotte 
and Jean Barras keeping about gun-shot distance on 
her weather-bow. At twenty minutes past ten, the 
^-Ira began firing her stem chasers. At half-past 
ten, the Inconstant passed us to leeward, standing 
for the fleet. As we drew up with the enemy, so 
true did the Qa-Ira fire her stem guns that not a 
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filiot missed some part of the ship, and latterly the 
masts were strack by every shot, which obliged me 
to open oar fire a few minutes sooner than I wished ; 
for it had been my intention to have touched her 
stem before a shot was fired. But, seeing plainly, 
from the situation of the two fleets, the impossibility 
of being supported, and, in case any accident hap- 
pened to our masts, the certainty of being severely 
cut up, I resolved to fire as soon as I thought we had 
a certainty of hitting. Accordingly, at a quarter be- 
fore eleven a.m. being within one hundred yards of 
the ^-Ira's stem, I ordered the helm to be put 
a-starboard, and the driver and after-sails to bebrailed 
up and shivered : and, as the ship fell ofl^, we gave 
her our whole broadside, each gun double-shotted, 
and scarcely a shot appeared to miss. The instant 
all had been fired, braced up our after-yards, put the 
helm aport, and stood after her again. This ma- 
noeuvre we practised till one p.m., never allowing the 
^-Ira to get ^ single gun from either side to fire on 
us ; they attempted some of their after-guns, but all 
went far ahead of us. At this time the Qa-Ira was 
a perfect wreck, her sails hanging in tatters ; mizen 
topmast, mizen topsail, and cross-jack yards shot 
away. At one p.m. the frigate hove in stays and got 
the Qa-Ira round. I observed the guns of the ^a- 
Ira to be much elevated, doubtless laid so for our 
^ES^^S '^^ ^^^ distant shots : and, when she opened 
her fire in passing, the elevation not being altered, 
almost every shot passed over us, very few striking 
our hull. The captain of the Q^-Ira told Admired 
Goodall and myself afterwards, that we had killed 
and wounded 110 men, and had so cut his rigging to 
pieces, that it was impossible for him to get up other 
topmasts. 

" As the frigate first, and then the Qa-Ira got their 
guns to bear, each opened her fire, and we passed 

o2 
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within half pistol-shot. As soon as our after-guns 
ceased to bear, the ship was hove in stays, keeping' 
up, as she came round, a constant fire, and the ship 
was worked with as much exactness as if she had 
been turning into Spithead. On getting round, I 
saw the Sans Culotte, who had before wore, with 
many of the enemy's ships under our lee-bow, 
and standing, to pass to leeward of us, under top- 
gallant sails. At half-past one p.m. the admiral 
made the signal for the van ships to join him. I in- 
stantly bore away, and prepared to set all our sails ; 
but the enemy, having saved their ship, hauled close 
to the wind, and opened their fire so distant as to do 
us no harm, not a shot, I believe, hitting. Our sails 
and rigging were very much cut, and we had many 
shot in our hull and between wind and water ; but» 
wonderful to say, only seven men were wounded. 
The enemy, as they passed our nearest ships, opened 
their fire, yet not a shot, as I saw, reached any ship 
except the Captain, who had a few through her sails. 
We were employed until evening in shifting our top- 
sails and splicing our rigging ; at dark we were in 
our station. The signal was then made for each ship 
to carry a light. What little wind we had was 
south-westerly all night:— -stood to the eastward, as 
did the enemy. 

'* March 14*^, at day-light, we were taken aback 
with a fine breeze at n.w. which gave us the weather- 
gage, whilst the enemy's fleet kept the southerly 
wind. Saw the ^a-Ira and a line-of-battle ship, 
who had her in tow, about three miles and a hsdf 
from us, and the body of the enemy's fleet about five 
miles distant. At a quarter past six a.m. the signal 
was made for a line-of-battle s.e. and n.w. ; and at 
forty minutes past six for the Captain and Bedford to 
attack the enemy. At seven a.m. signal for the Bed- 
ford to engage close — Bedford's signal repeated for 
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dose action ; at five minutes past seven for the Cap- 
tain to engage close — the Captain's and Bedford's 
signals repeated. At this time the shot from the 
enemy reached us, but from a great distance. At a 
quarter past seven, the signal was made for the fleet 
to come to the wind on the larboard tack : this sig- 
nal threw us and the Princess Royal to leeward of 
the Illustrious, Courageux, and Britannia. At twenty 
minutes past seven the Britannia hailed, and ordered 
me to go to the assistance of the Captain and Bed* 
ford : made all sail ; Captain lying like a log on the 
water, all her sails and rigging being shot away; 
Bedford on a wind, on the larboard tack. At half- 
past seven, the signal made to annul coming to the 
wind on the larboard tack. At thirty-five minutes 
past seven, signal for the Illustrious and Courageux 
to make more sail; forty minutes past seven, the 
same signal repeated ; forty- two minutes past seven, 
Bedford to wear, and Courageux to get into her 
station. At . this time I passed the Captain, hailed 
Admiral Goodall, and told him Admiral Hotham's 
orders, and desired to know if I should go ahead of 
him. Admiral Goodall desired me to keep close to 
his stem. The Illustrious and Courageux took their 
stations ahead of the Princess Royal ; the Britannia 
placed herself astern of me, and the Tancredi lay on 
the Britannia's lee quarter. At eight a.m. the enemy 
began to pass our Une to windward, and the ^a-Ira 
and the Censeur were on our lee side : therefore, the 
lUostrious, Courageux, Pitincess Royal, and Agamem- 
non, were obliged to fight on both sides of the ship. 
The enemy's fleet kept the southerly wind, and this 
enabled them to preserve their distance, which was 
very great. From eight to ten we continued engag- 
ing on both sides. About three quarters past eight, 
the Illustrious lost her main and mizen masts ; at a 
quarter past nine, the Courageux lost her main and 
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mizen masts ; at twenty-five minutes past nine, the 
Ca-Ira lost all her masts, and fired very little ; at ten, 
Le Censeur lost her main mast. At five minutes past 
ten they hoth struck, and I sent Lieutenant George 
Andrews [brother of the lady for whom Nelson con- 
ceived an attachment in France] as gallant an officer 
as ever stepped a quarter-deck, to board them, who 
hoisted English colours, and carried their captains, 
by order of Admiral Hotham, to Admiral Goodall, on 
board the Princess Royal. By computation, the ^a- 
Ira is supposed to have about 350 killed and wounded 
both days, and Le Censeur about 250 killed and 
wounded. [The English ships engaged had 73 killed 
and 272 wounded.] From the lightness of the air of 
wind, the fleets were a very long time in passing 
each other, and it was past one p.m. before all firing 
ceased ; at which time the enemy crowded all possible 
sail to the westward, our ships lying with their heads 
to the south-east and east. Our fleet had 1090 guns 
and 7650 men ; the French had 1174 guns and 16,900 
men." 

Nelson's correspondence furnishes some particulars 
admirably illustrative of his ardent spirit, in addi- 
tion to this valuable document. Thus, writing to his 
wife, he says : " I wish to be an admiral and in the com- 
mand of the English fleet. I should very soon either 
do much or be ruined. My disposition cannot bear 
tame or slow measures. Sure I am, had I commanded 
our fleet on the 14*^, that either the whole French 
fleet wodd have graced my triumph, or I should 
have been in a confounded scrape. I went on board 
Admiral Hotham as soon as our firing grew slack in 
the van, and the Qa-Ira and Censeur luid struck, to 
propose to him leaving our two crippled ships, the 
two prizes, and four frigates to themselves, and to 
pursue the enemy ; but he, much cooler than myself, 
said, • We must be contented ; we have done very 
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well/ Now, had we taken ten sail and had allowed 
the eleventh to escape, when it had been possible to 
haye got at her, I could never have called it well 
done. Goodall backed me; I got him to write to 
the admiral, but it would not do : we should have 
had such a day as, I believe, the annals of England 
never produced. I verily think, if the admiral can 
get hold of them once more, and he does but get 
us close enough, that we shall have the whole fleet. 
Nothing can stop the courage of English seamen." 

Again he says : ** The time of my being left out 
here by Lord Hood I may call well spent; had I 
been absent how mortified should I now be ! What 
has happened may never happen to any one again ; 
that only one ship of the line out of fourteen should 
get into action with the French fleet, and for so long 
a time as two hours and a half, and with such a ship 
as the Qa-Ira. Had T been supported, I should cer- 
tainly have brought the Sans Culotte to battle — a 
most glorious prospect ! A brave man runs no more 
risk than a coward, and Agamenmon. to a miracle, 
has suffered scarcely any thing." 

In this encounter, which, as Nelson justly observed, 
could not be denominated a battle, as the enemy 
woxdd not afford any opportunity of closing with 
them, the French ships, being provided with furnaces, 
continually fired hot shot and sheUs from some of 
their guns. They were also furnished with a com- 
bustible preparation, which was placed in a skeleton, 
like a carcass, became liquid when discharged, and 
was not to be extinguished by water. These mate- 
rials were so carefidly concealed on board the cap- 
tared ships, that they were not found without difficulty. 
The prisoners said that they were sent by the Con- 
vention from Paris, that they had not used any of 
them, but only hot shot, which, however, they found 
to be useless. The consciousness of resorting to 
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expedients which brave men would disdain, no doubt 
induced a belief which prevailed on board those 
'ships that the English would give them no quarter, 
and hence the unusually obstinate resistance which 
they made. 

The British fleet sailed with its prizes, which were 
much shattered and very leaky, to St. Fiorenzo, and 
then proceeded to Leghorn to refit. Here they were 
joined by another Neapolitan 74, and, after cruizing 
in anxious expectation of a reinforcement from Eng- 
land, sailed for Minorca to await the arrival of a 
convoy from Gibraltar. As soon as it had joined. 
Admiral Hotham returned to St. Fiorenzo, where he 
arrived on the 29*** of June. 

If the French fleet had been despatched for an 
attempt against Corsica, their plan had evidently 
been frustrated by the result of the action in March, 
in which Nelson's merits were too conspicuously 
displayed not to demand some remuneration. Ac- 
cordingly, on a promotion of flag-officers made on the 
1"^ of June, in honour of the first anniversary of Lord 
Howe's victory, the captain of the Agamemnon was 
appointed colonel of marines, as he himself said, "in 
the handsomest manner," the answer returned to 
many applications being, " The King knows of no 
officer who has a better claim than Captain Nelson." 

The French armies had begun at this time to over- 
run the north of Italy. The continental dominions 
of the king of Sardinia and part of the territory of 
the Genoese republic were in their possession. Gene- 
ral de Vins, the commander of the Austrian and 
Sardinian force opposed to them, and the British, 
minister at Turin, applied to Admiral Hotham for 
naval assistance to expel them from the Riviera 
de Genoa. As Nelson had been so much in the 
habit of soldiering, it was immediately determined 
that the Brigadier should go. He according sailed 
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from St> Fiorenzo in the Agamemnon, with three 
frigates and a cutter, and was directed to call off 
Grenoa for two more frigates then lying there, if he 
shoold find it necessary. The day after his departare, 
he fell in with the French fleet, which was supposed 
to he at Toulon, and which chased him back to St. 
Fimpenzo. The chace continued for twenty-four hours ; 
and, owingto the flckleness of the winds in those seas, 
he was occasionally hard pressed ; but they being, to 
use his own expression, neither seamen nor officers, 
gave him many advantages. Admiral Hotham, who 
for nearly seven hours had the mortification to see 
Nelson's little squadron almost in possession of the 
enemy, and whose ships were engaged in refitting 
and watering, immediately got under weigh. This 
was on the 7^^ of July ; but it was not till day-break 
on the 13^^ that the French fleet was discovered o£F 
the Hieres Islands. The signal for a general chase 
was immediately made ; but, owing to baffling winds 
and vexatious calms, which render the result of 
every naval operation in the Mediterranean very 
doubtful, six only of our van ships could come up 
with the enemy's rear about noon. These six ships, 
the flyers as they were called, and Agamemnon among 
them, opened their fire, and, had the wind lasted 
twenty minutes longer, would have been alongside of 
as many of the enemy. Nelson having selected as his 
antagonist an eighty-gun ship, with a broad pendant 
flying. In the course of an hour, the Alcide, of 74, 
one of the stemmost of the enemy's ships, struck her 
colours ; but, before she could be taken possession of, 
she was set on fire by a box of combustibles in her 
fore-top. The whole ship was soon in a blaze. 
Boats were instantly despatched from our fleet to 
save as many of her crew as possible ; by great exer- 
tions three hundred were rescued from the conflagra- 
tion, and the remainder, consisting of about four 
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hundred, were blown up with the ship. The mor- 
tification of our brave seamen on this day was extreme. 
In the morning they had hopes of taking the whole 
French fleet : subsequently, they had a fair prospect 
of securing six sail of the line, and now they saw 
their only prize wrested from them by the devouring 
flames. Meanwhile, the rest of the French fleet had 
got so far into Frejus Bay, while the greater part of 
our's was becalmed in the offing, that they were ena- 
bled to reach their own shore, from which they were 
not three leagues distant. Rear-admiral Mann, who 
had shifted his flag to the Victory on this occasion, 
commanded the six ships which were distinguished 
by their superiority of sailing, and proved himself, 
so Nelson observed, ** a good man, in every sense of 
the word." In this action the Agamemnon had but 
one man wounded. She received, however, several 
shots under water, which gave her crew full employ- 
ment at the pumps; but her captain insisted tfaAt 
this must have been the effect of accident, as he was 
certain the enemy only fired high. 

After anchoring with the fleet for a few hours at 
St. Fiorenzo, Nelson was again despatched in the 
Agamemnon, with a squadron of frigates, to co-operate 
with General de Vins in Vado Bay, in the Genoese 
territory. From his first interview with the general^ 
he considered him as an officer who was well ac- 
quainted with his duty, and well disposed to act with 
vigour on every proper occasion. He had, however, 
very soon reason to change this opinion of the Aus- 
trian general, when, in consequence of his inactivity, 
the z^ous commander of the Agamemnon waited oa 
him, and offered to embark the whole or any part of 
the Austrian army, and to transport it to the rear of 
the French, or to any point to the westward of their 
position which might be thought most advisable. 
It was probably in consequence of the great errora 
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which Nelson perceived in the conduct of de Vins, 
and the evident facilities for harassing an enemy 
which an army would possess when transported from 
one situation to another, that he afterwards repeatedly 
urged the necessity of having a considerahle numher 
oi transports kept in the Mediterranean for that 
especial purpose. 

Nelson soon perceived that the grand aim of the 
squadron under his command, in order to an efficient 
co-operation with the allied army, was to put an entire 
stop to all trade between Genoa, France, and the 
places occupied by the French army ; and that, unless 
this trade were stopped, it would be almost impossi- 
ble for the allied force to maintain its position, much 
less to drive the French out of the Riviera of Genoa. 
This point be strongly urged in his correspondence 
with Mr. Drake, the British minister at Turin, who 
came to Genoa to meet him. ** So sensible am I/' 
says he, ** of the necessity of vigorous measures, that, 
if your excellency wiU assure me that it would be for 
the benefit of his majesty's service that I should stop 
all trade between the neutral powers and France 
and the places occupied by the armies of France, I 
will give proper directions to the squadron under my 
command for that purpose ; and the vessels and their 
cargoes shall lie in Vado Bay until I can receive my 
commander-in-chiefs directions about them; or if 
your excellency thought it proper to send an express 
to England, until an answer could return." 

In explanation of this passage, Southey observes : 
*' This sort of blockade Nelson could not carry on 
without great risk to himself. A captain in the navy, 
as he represented to the envoy, is Uable to pro- 
secution for detention and damages. This danger 
was increased by an order which had then lately 
been issued; by which, when a neutral ship was 
detained, a complete specification of her cargo was 
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directed to be sent to the secretary of the Admiralty, 
and no legal process instituted against her till the 
pleasure of this board should be communicated. 
This was requiring an impossibility. The cargoes of 
ships detained upon this station, consisting chiefly 
of com, would be spoiled long before the orders of 
the Admiralty could be known; and then, if they 
should happen to release the vessel, the owners would 
look to the captain for damages. The only precau* 
tion which could be taken against this danger involved 
another danger not less to be apprehended ; for, if 
the captain eiiould order the cargo to be taken out, 
the freight paid for, and the vessel released, the 
agent employed might prove fraudulent and become 
bankrupt ; and in that case the captain was respon- 
sible. Nelson therefore required, as the only means 
for carrying on that service, which was judged essen- 
tial to the common cause, without exposing the officers 
to ruin, that the British envoy should appoint agents 
to pay the freight, release the vessels, sell the cargo, 
and hold the amount, till process was had upon it ; 
government thus securing its officers." 

It would appear, however, that, before any orders 
from superior authority could arrive, this zealous 
servant of his country had adopted such measures as 
he thought expedient, on his own responsibility. In a 
letter to his wife, dated July 24, he says : — " What 
changes in my life of activity ! Here I am, having 
commenced a co-operation with an old Austrian 
general, almost fancying myself charging at the head 
of a troop of horse. Nothing shall be wanting on 
my part towards the success of the common cause. 
I have eight sail of frigates under my command. 
The service I have to perform is important, and I 
am acting not only without the orders of . my com- 
mander-in-chief, but in some measure contrary to 
them. However, I have not. only the support of his 
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majesty's ministers both at Turin and Genoa, but a 
consciousness that I am doing what is right and 
proper for the service of our king and country. 
Political courage in an officer abroad is as highly 
necessary as military courage." 

In a letter to Admiral Hotham on the same subject, 
dated July 28, he says : " There are several vessels 
here laden with com for France, some of them under 
passports from the Dey of Algiers. However, they 
must be stopped, if met with by the squadron under 
my orders, and the ministers at Genoa and Turin 
would be solely answerable for what may be the result. 
But the whole necessity of stopping all the vessels is 
comprised in a very few words — that if we do not 
stop supplies of com, &c. going to France, the armies 
will return whence they came; and the failure of 
this campaign, from which so much is expected, 
will be attributed to our want of energy." Thus did 
the discerning mind of Nelson venture to point out 
the insufficiency of the orders which he had received, 
and to open the eyes of government to the injuries which 
the general cause sustained from the frauds of neu- 
tral vessels. Fortunately, his proceedings were ap- 
proved by Lord Hotham, and his representations 
received from government that attention which they 
deserved. 

Well might Nelson observe, in writing to Captain 
Locker : " The Mediterranean command includes such 
a variety of duty, when compared to any other station, 
that it requires a man of business." Admiral Hotham 
had proved himself on many occasions to be a brave 
seaman ; but the peculiar situation of Italy, and an 
extensive correspondence arising out of it with foreign 
states, demsmded rather an experienced diplomatist. 
It was on this ground that Sir William Hamilton, in 
a letter to Nelson, observed : " I can, entre nous, per- 
ceive that my old friend Hotham is not quite awake 
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enough for such a command as that of the king's 
fleet in the Mediterranean." Even Nelson's subordi- 
nate command required a man of business, as weU as 
a man of courage and promptitude. ** At present," 
he says, ** I do not write less than from ten to twenty 
letters every day : which, with the Austrian general 
and aid-de-camps and my own little squadron, fully 
employ my time; this I like, active service or none." 
And yet at this very time he complains that his 
" health and eyes are almost worn out," and that 
** poor Agamemnon, as well as her captain, must soon 
be laid up to repair." 

A French squadron was lying at this juncture in 
the harbour of Genoa, and was hourly expected to 
attempt to escape. Nelson's cruisers were stationed 
on the Especia side of the gulf, at the very extremity 
of the Genoese territory, to intercept it ; for he was 
ibost careful not to violate the neutrality of that re- 
public. The doge, however, under the influence of 
France, complained that Genoa was blockaded, though 
all vessels not French, or not laden with French pro- 
perty, were permitted to go in and out in perfect 
security. One of his frigates, the Inconstant, on 
entering the port to communicate with Nelson, was 
even fired at ; and this circumstance produced from 
him a spirited remonstrance, addressed to Mr. Drake, 
then at Genoa, in which he maintained, with his 
usual firmness and judgment, the right of British ships 
of war to enter neutral ports . 

Towards the end of August, Nelson received infor- 
mation from General de Vins that a convoy bringing 
ammunition and provisions had arrived at Alassio, 
a place in the possession of the French army, and 
their principal rendezvous for transports and store- 
ships. He proceeded thither with his squadron, took 
nine vessels, burned a tenth, and drove another on 
shore. The French had two thousand troops in the 
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town, which prevented his landing and destroying 
their magazines ; hut, though their cavalry fired on 
the boats when boarding the vessels near the shore, 
he had not a man killed or wounded. Two of the 
galleys taken on this occasion, manned chiefly from 
tilie Ag^amemnon, and commanded by Lieutenants An- 
drews and Spicer, were sent a few days afterwards 
to capture a ship, laden with provisions, which had 
arrived at Oneglia. On their passage these officers 
fell in with three large vessels with lateen sails, which 
they immediately engaged, though it was ten o'clock 
at night. One of the ships was carried by boarding, 
bat her crew, retiring to the others, cut her adrift ; 
all three being made fast together. The attack on 
the other two was continued with the greatest spirit ; 
bat, owing to the great number of men on board 
them, and the height of the vessels themselves, the 
brave assailants were obliged after a long contest to 
retreat. The enemy had no colours hoisted, but a 
Greek flag was found in the prize. Nelson after- 
wards learned that they were Turkish vessels, " who," 
he says, " killed and wounded seventeen of my poor 
fellows : and I am sorry to add that the Turks got into 
Genoa with six millions of hard cash : however, they 
who play at bowls must expect rubbers, and the worse 
success now, the better I hope another time." 

Whilst Captain Nelson was displaying this activity 
against the common enemy, he began to have reason 
to suspect that his allies were not so hearty in the 
cause as himself. *' Our movements here," he writes, 
"are very slow. General de Vins has been long 
expected, but I fear in vain. He says that he has 
flattered and abused the Neapolitans, but nothing will 
induce them to act. A plan is now concerted between 
the general and myself, to embark, if these people 
will not act, five or six thousand men, and to make 
a landing between San Remo aud Vintimiglia." In 
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another letter he says : "I am not quite so well 
pleased as I expected with this army, which is slow 
beyond all description ; and I begin to think that the 
emperor is anxious to touch another four millions of 
English money. As for the German generals, war 
is their trade, and peace is ruin to them : therefore 
we cannot expect that they should have any wish to 
finish the war." 

" If the admiral," he thus wrote to Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, '* could give me one 74, I verily believe we 
should even yet gain possession of Nice. Mr. Drake 
perhaps has told you how we were obliged to ma- 
noeuvre about the general ; but the politics of courts 
are, I perceive, so mean that private people would 
be ashamed to act in the same way ; all is trick and 
finesse, to which the common cause is sacrificed. The 
general wants a loop-hole, and I hope he will not 
have one ; he shall not, if I can help it, for I want 
Villefranche for a good anchorage for this winter." 

The French and Austrian armies were at this time 
in presence of one another ; and on the 20**^ of Sep- 
tember, General de Vins attacked St. Espirito, the 
strongest of the enemy's posts, and carried it after an 
attack of ten hours. Nelson anticipated that if equal 
success should attend the attack of one other point, 
it would place thirty-three miles of country, as fEo* as 
Oneglia, in the hands of the Austrians, and oblige 
their adversaries to retire. He now devised a plsua, 
"which," says he, "if the admiral will give me 
transports to carry a certain number of troops, will 
astonish the French and perhaps the English." This 
was to embark four or five thousand men, and land 
them at St. Remo, where it was proposed to esta- 
blish head-quarters for magazines of every kind. The 
possession of this point was likely to be attended with 
many advantages : inasmuch as it would enable the 
Austrian general to turn bis army either to the east 
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or the west ; it was the only place between Vado and 
ViUefranche where the squadron could lie in safety 
and anchor in almost all winds ; Oneglia would be 
cut off from provisions ; and Nice might be com- 
pletely blockaded by sea. Nelson then proceeds: 
" The general, if he can be brought to move, is an 
officer of great abilities ; but the politics of his court 
so constantly tie his hands, that he cannot always do 
what he thinks proper. However, if the army does 
not move, our minister, [Mr. Drake] who is fixed at 
head-quarters, will endeavour to withhold the remain- 
der of the emperor's loan, say, gift : this is an all- 
powerful motive with a German court, and for which 
the lives of their subjects are held in no estimation. 
I am become a politician, almost fit to enter the 
diplomatic Hue." Mr. Drake expressed his belief that 
the Austrian general was not seriously inclined to 
undertake the expedition referred to above ; and at 
the same time bore testimony to the high estimation 
in which the abilities, judgment, and activity, of Nel- 
son were held by General de Vins and his officers. 

Early in October, the active mind of Captain Nel- 
son was engaged in devising some stratagem for in- 
ducing the French squadron in Genoa to leave that 
port. Taking advantage of his absence, they actually 
did make a push, and got off the evening before his 
return. " I am vexed," he says, " and disappointed ; 
a squadron of French ships would have so graced my 
triumph !** 

In November he was employed in covering the 
flank of the Austrians by sea. On the 18*^ of that 
month, being then in Genoa Roads, he thus writes to 
the Duke of Clarence : ** The two armies are so 
strongly posted that neither is willing to give the 
attack ; each waits to see which can endure the cold 
longest. The French general [Kellermann] has laid 
an embargo on all the vessels on the coast, near 

B 
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a hundred sail ; and it would not surprise me if he were 
meditating a retreat, in case his plans do not succeed, 
which I hope they will not, as the prevention of them 
in a great measure depends on our naval force under 
my orders. This has called me here, where a cir- 
cumstance has arisen that has given us the alarm 
sooner than was intended. An Austrian commissary 
was travelling from Genoa towards Vado, with 
£10,000 sterling ; and it was known he was to sleep 
at a place called Voltri, about nine miles from Genoa. 
This temptation was too great for the French captain 
of the Brave, in concert with the French minister, to 
keep his word of honour ; and the boats of that fri- 
gate, with some privateers, went out of the port, 
landed, and brought back the money. The next day, 
the 1 1*** of November, recruiting was publicly carried 
on in the town of Genoa, and numbers enlisted ; and 
on the 13^^, at night, as many men as could be col- 
lected were to sail under convoy of the Brave, and 
to land and take a strong post of the Genoese, be- 
tween Genoa and Savona. A hundred men were to 
have been sent from the French army at Borghetto, 
and an insurrection of the Genoese peasantry was to 
have been encouraged, which, I believe, would have 
succeeded for several miles up the country. General 
de Vins must have sent four or five thousand men 
probably from his army, which would have given 
the enemy a fair prospect of success in their intended 
attack. My arrival here in the evening of the 13^^ 
caused a total change. The frigate, knowing her 
deserts, and what had been done here before with the 
transports and privateers, hauled from the outer to 
the inner mole, and is got inside the merchant ships, 
with her powder out, for no ships can go into the 
inner mole with powder on board ; and, as I have 
long expected an embarkation from the westward to 
harass General de Vins, there I was fully on my 
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guard. Whilst I remain here no harm can happen, 
unless, which private information says is likely to 
take place, that four sail of the line and some frigates 
are to come here and take Agamemnon and her squad- 
ron. What steps the Austrian generals and ministers 
will adopt to get redress for this, I fear, allowed 
hreach of neutrality on the part of the Genoese 
government, I cannot yet tell. It is a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance, hut a fact, that, since my 
arrival, respect to the neutral port has not heen de- 
manded of me ; if it had, my answer was ready — 
that it was useless and impossihle for me to give it." 
In a letter to Sir Gilhert Elliot, Nelson gives some 
additional details respecting the plans of the French. 
" Seven hundred men," he says, " were enlisted and 
emharked, with 7000 stand of arms, on hoard the Brave 
French frigate in Genoa and many small lateen vessels. 
These on a certain night were to have landed in a 
strong post hetween Voltri and Savona, to he joined 
in small feluccas hy 1000 men from Borghetto i and 
an insurrection of the Genoese peasantry, we have 
every reason to believe, would have been made for 
forty miles up a valley towards Piedmont ; but the 
money going from Genoa tempted these people to 
make an attack before their time, which certainly 
caused the plan to miscarry. Great preparation being 
made at Genoa, the Agamemnon was called for, might 
and main, to prevent the plan, which I most effec- 
tually did ; and so fearful were the imperial minister 
and general of my leaving Genoa, that, I was told, if 
I quitted Genoa, the loss of 3000 Austrians would be 
the certain consequence. Thus I was placed in a 
deft stick : if I left Genoa, the loss of 3000 men would 
be laid to my charge ; and, if I was not at Fietra, the 
gon-boats would, unmolested, harass the left flank of 
Qie army, and their defeat might very probably be 
laid to the want of assistance from Agamemnon." 

H 2 
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The French, as we have ah-eady seen, had collected 
fall a hundred sail of vessels to carry off their troops 
in case of defeat in the attack for which they were 
preparing. They had also ten or twelve gun- vessels, 
as many privateers, and a man-of-war brig. Many 
of these vessels, on which the French general had 
laid an embargo, were laden with com. Nelson, 
aware of the great service which the destruction of 
these vessels would render to the cause of the allies, 
and not having himself sufficient force to accomplish 
this desirable object, wrote to Admiral Hotham, offer- 
ing, if he would send him the Culloden and Coura- 
geux, to lead the attack in the Agamemnon, and with 
his squadron of frigates to take or destroy the whole. 
Had this been done, he felt convinced that the French 
would not have hazarded the attack which they made 
on the Austrians on the 23^ of November. The 
French, half-naked, fought with the determination to 
conquer or die. The Austrian centre and right wing 
fled. General de Vins, as if panic-struck, resigned 
the command during the engagement; and the left 
wing luider General Wallis, though harassed by the 
gun-boats, alone effected its retreat in a soldier-like 
manner. With the rest of the army, ** it was," as 
Nelson said, " the Devil take the hindmost." Had 
not the pass of the Bocchetta been kept open, in con- 
sequence of the Agamemnon being detained at Genoa, 
many thousands of the Austrians, and General de Vina 
himself, must have fallen into the hands of the French. 
Numbers of the fugitives ran without having ever 
seen the enemy, and some of them thirty miles be- 
yond the advanced post. Nelson had a lieutenant, 
two midshipmen, and sixteen men, taken at Vado ; 
the purser of the ship, who was there, ran with the 
Austrians eighteen miles without stopping — the men 
without arms, officers without soldiers, women with- 
out assistance. The oldest officers acknowledged that 
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they never heard of so complete a rout, and withoat 
any reason ; for, according to the accounts of Nelson's 
officers who had been token at Vado, few of the 
French soldiers were more than 23 or 24 years old, 
a great many did not exceed 14 years, and all were 
without clothes. They added that they were sure 
" the barge's crew of the Agamemnon would have beat 
a hundred of them, and that to look at them any one 
would not believe, if the world had been covered 
with such people, that they could have beaten 
the Austrian army." The loss of Vado and the 
whole Riviera of Genoa was the consequence of this 
defeat. ** Thus," adds Nelson, '* has ended my cam-, 
paign ; and I am on my way to refit poor Agamem- 
non and her miserable ship's company at Leghorn;. 
We are, indeed, worn out. Except six days, I have 
never been one hour off the station." So completely 
indeed had Captain Nelson worn out his old favourite 
ship by a series of hard service, that, when she went 
into dock, she had not a mast, yard, sail, or any 
part of the rigging, but had been cut to pieces with 
shot, and required renewing. The hull also had re- 
ceived so much damage that it had been long kept 
together by cables served or thrapped round her. 

Notwithstanding all that the resolute commander 
of the Agamemnon had performed, his acknowledged 
integrity, and his perseverance, which neither the in- 
dolence nor the half measures of others could abate, 
our allies, as an excuse perhaps for their own inca- 
pacity and misconduct, fabricated a scandalous report 
that there existed a criminal connivance between the 
British cruisers in the Mediterranean and the coast- 
ing vessels of the enemy, by which they were enabled 
to land their cargoes for the supply of the French 
army in the Riviera of Genoa. The Austrian com- 
mander, who felt the effects of the misfortune, with- 
oat being sufficiently aware pf its cause, in his igno-. 
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ranee of naval afiairs, easily listened to these misre- 
presentations, and transmitted them to his court, 
whence, or through that of Turin, they reached Eng- 
land. A paper relative to this charge was conse- 
quently transmitted by Lord Grenville, then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affiiirs» to Mr. Drake, and by 
him communicated to Captain Nelson. The letter, 
in which he indignantly repels the accusation, deserves 
to be transcribed. 

" Having received from Mr, Drake a copy of your 
lordship's letter to him, enclosing a paper highly 
reflecting on the honour of myself and other of his 
Majesty's officers employed on this coast under my 
orders, it well becomes me, as far as in my power 
lies, to wipe away this ignominious stain on our 
characters. I do, therefore, in behalf of myself and 
my much injured brethren, demand that the person^ 
whoever he may be, that wrote or gave that paper to 
yoar lordship, should fully and expressly bring home 
nis charge ; which, as he states that this agreement 
is made by numbers of people on both sides, there 
can be no difficulty in doing. We dare him to the 
proof. . . . Perhaps I ought to close my letter here; 
but I feel too much to rest easy for a moment, when 
the honour of the navy and of our country is struck 
at through us ; for, if ten captains, whom chance has 
thrown together, can instantly join in such a trait- 
orous measure, it is fair to conclude we are all bad. 
As this traitorous agreement could not be carried on 
but by concert of all the captains, if they were on the 
stations allotted them, and as they could only be 
drawn from those stations by orders from me, I do 
most fully acquit all my brodier captains from such 
a combination ; and have to request that I may be 
considered as the only responsible person for what b 
done under my command, if I approve of the conduct 
of the persons under my orders, which in this most 
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public manner I beg leave to do ; for officers more 
alert, and more anxious for the good and honour of 
their king and country, can scarcely ever fall to the 
lot of any commanding officer. For myself, from my 
earliest youth, I have been in the naval service ; and 
in two wars have been in more than one hundred and 
forty skirmishes and battles, at sea and on shore ; 
have lost an eye, and have often bled, in fighting the 
enemies of my king and country : and God knows, 
instead of riches, my little fortune has been dimin- 
ished in the service ! But I shall not trouble yoar 
lordship farther at present, than just to say, that, at 
the dose of this campaign, where I have had the 
pleasure to receive the approba,tion of the generals of 
the allied powers ; of his excellency, Mr. Drake, who 
has always been on the spot ; of Mr. Trevor, who has 
been at a distance ; when I expected and hoped, from 
the representations of his Majesty's ministers, that 
his Majesty would have most graciously condescended 
to have favourably noticed my earnest desire to serve 
him, instead of all my fancied approbation to receive 
an accusation of a most traitorous nature — it has 
almost been too much for me to bear. Conscious in- 
nocence, I hope, will support me." 

This letter, as well as Mr. Drake's answer, must 
have been more than sufficient to justify Nelson and 
his officers, against a charge that was too vague and 
too general to admit of any public refutation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1796 AND 1797. 

Sir Jobn Jbryis appointko Commanoer-in-Chibp in thb 
Mediterranean — Hb sends Nelson with a Squadron 
TO THE Gulp op Genoa, to co-operate with the Aus- 
trian Army — Defeat op the Austrians — Nelson 
TAKES POUR Vessels at Loano, and a Con tot in thb 
Bat op Oneglia — Sale op Austrian Prisoners bt thb 
French — Nelson is appointed to the Captain — Takes 
Possession of Porto Ferrajo — Blockades Leghorn — 
Superintends the Evacuation op Corsica — Rbmotbs 
his Broad Pendant into La Minervb — Action with 
TWO Spanish Frigates — Battle op St. Vincent — 
Promoted to be Rbar-Admi&al and Knight op thb 
Bath. 

Admiral Hotham had meanwhile relinqiiished the 
command in the Mediterranean to his temporary 
successor. Sir Hyde Parker, and the latter had been 
superseded by Sir John Jervis,* who was appointed 
to that station. Nelson, having finished the repair 
of the Agamemnon at Leghorn, and made her, to use 
his OMna expression, " as fit for sea as a rotten ship 
could be," joined his new commander, on the 19^ of 
January, in the bay of St. Fiorenzo. Here he had 
his first interview with that officer, a man of conge- 
nial spirit and enterprise with himself. It was im- 
possible that an officer of his penetration should not 
have been aware of the extraordinary talents and 
merits of Nelson ; accordingly, he received him with 
the most friendly attention, and offered him the com- 
mand of the St. George, 90, or Zealous, 74, which 
was respectfully dedined. " I found the admiral," 

* Statue and Portrait, as Earl St. Vincent, in the Painted 
Hail, at Greenwich. 
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he says, '" anxious to know many things, which I 
vras a good deal surprised to find had not been com- 
municated to him from others in the fleet ; and it 
would appear that he was so well satisfied with my 
opinion of what is likely to happen, and the means of 
prevention to be taken, that he had no reserve with 
me respecting his information and ideas of what 
is likely to be done. He concluded by asking me if 
I should have any objection to serve under him with 
my flag," [a promotion being just then expected.] 
*• My answer was that if I were ordered to hoist my 
flag, I should certainly be happy in serving under 
him ; but, if Agamemnon were ordered to go home 
and my flag were not arrived, I should on many ac- 
counts wish to return to England ; yet still, i£ the 
war continued, I should be very proud of the honour 
of hoisting my flag under his command." 

Frequent conferences took place between these two 
distinguished officers. Nelson soon acquired the 
entire confidence of the admiral, who, before the 
end of January, sent him with a squadron to his old 
station in the gulf of Genoa, to prevent any small 
force from making a descent in Italy. " The fleet," 
he says, " was not a little surprised at my leaving 
them so soon, and I fancy there was some degree of 
envy attached to the surprise ; for one captain told 
me : ' You did just as you pleased in Lord Hood's 
time, the same in Admiral Hotham's, and now again 
with Sir John Jervis ; it makes no diflerence to you 
who is commander-in-chief.' " The key to this fa- 
vour migbt easily have been found by the speaker in 
the zeal, intelligence, and resolution, with which 
Nelson performed every commission. He has as- 
signed the same reason for it, only expressed in other 
words, when he says : " I appear to stand well with 
Sir John Jervis, and it shall not be my fault if I do 
not continue to do so« My conduct has no mystery. 
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I freely communicate my knowledge and observations, 
and only wish that whatever admiral I serve under 
may make a proper use of it God forbid I should 
have anv other consideration on service than the 
good of my country !" 

In February, Captain Nelson was ordered to ex- 
amine the state of the French fleet in Toulon. He 
ascertained that it consisted of thirteen sail of the 
line, and Ave frigates ready for sea, and four or five 
others, built since the evacuation of Toulon, in great 
forwardness. Off that port he was joined by Sir 
John Jervis, who, he says, " from his manner, as I 
plainly perceive, does not wish me to leave this sta- 
tion. He seems to consider me more as an associate 
than a subordinate officer, for I am acting without 
any orders. This may have its difficulties at a future 
day ; but I make none, knowing the uprightness of 
my intentions. He asked me if I had heard any 
more of my promotion. I told him no. His answer 
was, ' You must have a larger ship, for we cannot 
spare you either as captain or admiral.' " 

The Agamemnon proceeded to Genoa, where Nel- 
son renewed his correspondence with Mr. Drake, 
and with the British envoys at Turin and Naples. 
He had also an interview with the Imperial and Sar- 
dinian ministers at Genoa, relative to the co-opera- 
tion which he was capable of affording to the Austrian 
army in the campaign that was then about to com- 
mence. From private information which he had 
received, the French army destined for the invasion 
of Italy was to advance in three columniiB, one of 
which was to penetrate through the Genoese terri- 
tory, or to be conveyed coastwise to take possession 
of Port Especia, for which they had two hundred flat 
boats and numerous gun-boats in readiness. He 
represented that the possession of this port would 
give the enemy easy access to Iieghom» to every 
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part of Italy, and even to the kingdom of Naples : 
that it would also afford security to tiie French flotilla, 
in its progress along the coast, where ships of war 
could not molest them, owing to the shallowness of 
the water ; and that the loss of Leghorn, by cutting 
off the supplies of the British squadron, would pre- 
vent its continuance on the northern coast of Itely. 
However, to obviate these misfortunes, he urged the 
necessity of securing possession of Vado Bay in pre- 
ference, or taking Port Especia, without one of 
which points it was impossible to answer for the 
safety of Italy, from any attempts that might be 
made on it coastwise. Having communicated his 
correspondence on this subject to the admiral. Sir 
John Jervis not only bore public testimony of his 
thorough approbation of Nelson's conduct, but added 
in his private letter : " No words can express the 
sense I entertain of every part of your conduct, and 
I shall be very happy to manifest it in the most sub- 
stantial manner : a distinguishing pendant you shall 
certainly wear, and I will write to Lord Spencer 
about you. In short, there is nothing within my 
grasp that I shall not be proud to confer on you." 
Nelson accordingly hoisted his pendant, with the 
temporary rank of commodore. 

Meanwhile, field-marshal Beaulieu had been ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the Austrian army 
in the north of Italy. Though upwards of seventy 
years of age, he yet possessed the fire of youth, as 
Nelson observed in one of his letters : still he was 
not an equal match for Bonaparte, who, at twenty- 
six, was sent about the same time by the Directory, 
through the influence of fiarras, to supersede General 
Scherer in the command of the French army. Beau- 
lieu meditated an attack on the enemy near Voltri, 
and Nelson sailed from Genoa to co-operate in it : 
but, owing to the Austrlans getting too forward on 
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the day preceding that fixed for the attack, a slight 
action took place, and the French retreated in the 
night to Savona. Nelson had anchored at dark 
within half gun-shot of the Austrian camp ; and had 
he been made fully acquainted with the movements 
of the army, probably not many of the French would 
have returned to Savona, as our ships commanded 
every foot of the road. The disiastrous battles of 
Montenotte, Millesimo, and Dego, immediately fol- 
lowed ; the loss of the Austrians in these affairs was 
not less than 10,000 men, killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. 

A few days afterwards. Nelson had the mortifica* 
tion to see a French convoy, with supplies for their 
army, get into Vado Bay, while Sir John Jervis was 
off that place with his whole fleet. Nelson himself 
was on board the Victory at the moment. This con- 
voy was reported to consist of two frigates and six- 
teen transports. He wrote to Sir John Jervis, offer- 
ing to make an attempt to secure them with thirty 
barges and pinnaces. His plan was, that ten barges 
should attack each frigate ; that one boat should be 
especially appointed with a most confidential officer, 
to cut the cable of each of the frigates, which, if the 
wind should be off the land, would in ten minutes 
drive out of soundings : and ten boats would be left 
to capture the transports. In consequence of this 
proposal, the admiral sent Captain Cockburn, in the 
Meleager, to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
who, however, had escaped under cover of the pre- 
ceding night. 

On the 25^ of April, the commodore, having re- 
ceived information t^at another convoy had anchored 
at Loano, lost no time in proceeding to that place, 
with the Meleager and two smaller vessels. On his 
approach, he was mortified to observe that, instead of 
a convoy, only four vessels were lying under the bat- 
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teries, " which opened," says he in his report, *' on our 
nearing them, and the fire was returned as our ships 
got up, under cover of which our boats boarded the 
four vessels and brought them off: but, these vessels 
l3ring very near the shore, a heavy fire of musketry 
was kept up on our boats ; and it is with the greatest 
grief I have to mention that Lieutenant James Noble, 
a most worthy and gallant officer, is, I fear,<i'mortally 
wounded." Captain Cockbum was sent the same 
day with the four prizes to Leghorn. Sir John Jer- 
vis, in his ofiicial communication of this affaiir to the 
Admiralty, expressed the satisfaction he felt in having 
an officer of such zeal and local knowledge in the im- 
portant station which the commodore occupied. 

Nelson's efforts on this coast were nearly termina- 
ted soon afterwards, by the peace which Bonaparte, 
with his victorious army, dictated to the king of 
Sardinia. Of the state of Italy generally at this time, 
he thus writes : — *' The Dukes of Parma and of Mo- 
dena have both made treaties with the French, paying 
large sums of money ; and in their treaties it is spe- 
cified that certain pictures are to be delivered to be 
sent to Paris. The palace of the Louvre ^s to have 
the finest gallery of pictures in the world. The Pope 
has offered ten millions of crowns to prevent their 
coming to Rome, and it is said they have refused it, 
unless the famous statue of the Apollo Belvedere is 
sent to Paris. What a race of people ! but they have 
done wonders. ... If all the states of Italy make 
peace, we have nothing to look to but Corsica, which, 
in the present state of its inhabitants, is not, in my 
opinion, an object to keep us in the Mediterranean : 
we shall, I hope, quit it, and employ our fleet more 
to our advantage." 

On the 31'* of May, the commodore had the good 
fortune to fall in with six vessels, laden chiefly with can- 
non, mortars, ordnance stores, and entrenching tools. 
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which had been sent to Bonaparte, to assist in the 
siege of Mantua. They were running along shore, 
with the intention of landing their cargoes at St. 
Fietro d' Arena. Nelson immediately gave chace, 
when the vessels hoisted French colours, and anchored 
close under a battery in the bay of Oneglia. He di- 
rected Captain Cockbum to lead in, which he did in 
gallant style, foUowed by the Agamemnon and the 
Peterell and Speedy. After a short resistance from 
the battery and vessels, the boats of the squadron 
took possession of the latter, under a smart fire of 
musketry. The enemy, as soon as they surrendered, 
cut their cables, and ran their ships on shore, but 
they were got aS by the crews of the boats. 

The capture of this convoy not only caused the 
French army to raise the siege of Mantua, but brought 
to light a circumstance most disgraceful to their 
country. One of the prizes was laden with Austrian 
prisoners, and Nelson learned that it was the practice 
of the French to sell their prisoners of war to the 
Spaniards, who selected the ablest for recruits, and 
transported the rest of these wretched victims to their 
mines in South America. Such an outrage on hu- 
manity could not fail to excite the strongest indig- 
nation in a mind constituted like Nelson's. He com- 
municated the matter to Sir John Jervis, who thus 
wrote on the subject to Lord Bute : — "The French 
commissioners on the coast of Genoa make a practice 
of selling the Austrian prisoners to the agents for 
recruiting the Spanish army. Commodore Nelson 
has fortunately had an opportunity of incontestably 
proving the fact, and was supplicated by the afore- 
mentioned agents not to report upon it. But he has 
my orders to make an exact representation of the case 
to the general commanding the Austrian army in 
Italy, and a formal complaint may be expected shortly 
from the court of Vienna to that of Madrid." In 
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another letter to Mr. Jackson, secretary of legation 
at Turin, the admiral further says : " fVom a Swiss 
dealer in human flesh, the demand made upon me to 
deliver up 152 Austrian grenadiers, serving on board 
his Majesty's fleet under my command, is natural 
enough ; but that a Spaniard, who is a noble creature, 
should join in such a demand, I must confess asto- 
nishes me ; and I can only account for it by the Che- 
valier Caamano being ignorant that the persons in 
question were made prisoners of war in the last afluir 
of General Beaulieu, and are not deserters, and that 
they were most basely and inhumanly sold by the 
Frou^ conmiissaries, in the western Riviera of Ge- 
noa, to the vile crimps who recruit for the foreign 
regiments in the service of Spain. It is high time a 
stop should be put to this abominable traffic, a million 
times more disgraceful than the AMcan slave-trade ; 
and I trust the strong remonstrances about to be 
made by the court of Vienna to the court of Madrid 
will produce the desirea efiect." 

Finding now but little scope for his active and en- 
terprising spirit on the coast of Italy, Nelson thus 
wrote to his commander-in-chief: "I feel every de- 
gree of sensibility and gratitude for your kind and 
flattering attention in directing me to hoist a distin- 
guishing pendant : but, as the service for which it 
was intended to be useful is nearly, if not quite, at 
an end, I assure you I shall have no regret in striking 
it ; for it will afford me an opportunity of serving 
Dearer your flag, and of endeavouring to show, by 
my attention, that I was not unworthy of command- 
ing. ... I must now take the liberty of saying a 
word respecting my health. It certainly is not bad ; 
on the contrary, I believe it is better than what me- 
dical people assert ; but I believe a little rest, and 
the baths of Pisa, the same nearly as those of Bath, 
would render me great benefit. If I could, without 
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any impediment to the service, take twenty days to 
fit me for another winter, I should not dislike it — 
and yet perhaps I shall do without it." A fortnight 
afterwards he says : "I shall not go to Pisa at pre- 
sent ; we ma}' he useful here : and, to say the truth, 
when I am actively employed, I am not so had. My 
complaint is as if a girth were huckled taut over my 
hreast, and my endeavour in the night is to get it 
loose. If the service will admit of it, I shall per- 
haps, at a future day, take your leave." 

It was ahout this time that the commodore^ in those 
moments of depression, produced hy ill heedth and 
great exertion hoth of mind and hody, felt apprehen- 
sive that, after having served so long in the Mediter- 
ranean, in an old, worn-out ship, he should he 
removed from under the flag of an admiral who had 
shown him the most flattering attention. Sir John 
Jervis, however, was as unwilling to lose so zealous 
an officer, as Nelson was to be separated from the 
fleet under his command ; and he acquainted him with 
his sentiments on that point. " I feel highly flat- 
tered," replied the commodore, " by your desire to 
have me continue to serve under your command, 
which I own would aflford me infinite satisfaction." 
Again he says : " Indeed I cannot bear the thoughts 
of leaving your command. You have placed an un- 
bounded confidence in me, and I own that no exer- 
tion of mine has been wanting for a moment to merit 
so great an honour." 

In the month of May, orders having arrived that 
the worst third rate then in the line should return to 
England with a convoy, the state of the Agamemnon 
pointed her out as the ship, on Captain Sutton's de- 
clining to go home in the Egmont. In consequence, 
however, of the ill health of Captain Smith, of the 
Captain, 74, Nelson was transferred to that ship ; and 
Captain Smith sailed for England in the Agamemnon, 
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bat died at Gibraltar. On the subject of this change, 
he thus wrote to the admiral : " I rejoice not a little 
at die certainty of remaining under your command : 
foor hours will change all my matters, and I am very 
anxious to resume my station." And in a letter to 
his wife, he thus expresses himself: " You will see 
by the date of this letter that I have at last left poor 
old Agamemnon. Whether it is right or wrong, 
time must determine. I have remained in a state of 
uncertainty for a week ; and had the com ships, 
which were momentarily expected from Naples, ar- 
rived, I should have sailed for England. The admi- 
ral has, on every occasion, behaved with the greatest 
attention to me ; and if I am to serve, it is better I 
should serve in this country, where I am known and 
respected, than to take my chance by being sent 
home and ordered to another station.*' 

Nelson returned in his new ship to his former sta- 
tion off the coast of Italy. He found her well manned, 
though not so active as the Agamemnon. Towards 
the end of June he sailed from Genoa to leghorn. 
In spite of the neutrality of Tuscany, Bonaparte had, 
with his army, taken possession of that town, from 
which the Ihiglish narrowly escaped with their pro- 
perty. In consequence of this step, it was deemed 
advisable by Sir Gilbert EUliot, viceroy of Corsica, to 
anticipate any intentions which the French might 
entertain of seizing the fortress of Porto Ferrajo, in 
the island of Elba, the possession of which would fa- 
cilitate their designs against the kingdom of Corsica. 
The place was given up by the governor to a detach- 
ment of troops sent for the purpose, on condition 
that it should remain under the government of the 
grand-duke of Tuscany, and be restored to him on 
the conclusion of peace. Preparations were made, 
in case these terms had been rejected, for opening 
the fire of the ships, and storming the place on ever> 
point from land and sea. i 
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This service effected, the commodore proceeded to 
blockade the port of Leghorn, which he did so effec- 
tively, that not a vessel could go in or out without 
his permission. While engaged in this duty, he 
thus wrote to his commander-in-chief: — " The Cap- 
tain has her wants, but I intend she shall last till tlie 
aatumn ; for I know, when once we b^n, our wants 
are innumerable. I hope the Admiralty will send 
out fresh ships. The French are fitting out here from 
four to six tartans, with thirty-six-pounders, to drive 
me out of the roads, but I am prepared against fire- 
vessels and all other plans as well as I am able. . . . 
I have only now to beg that whenever you think the 
enemy will face you on the water, you will send for 
me"-« for my heart would break to be absent at such 
a glorious time." 

In a letter addressed from the same station to Mrs. 
Nelson, he has laid open the inmost workings of his 
zealous and sanguine mind : " Had all my actions 
been gazetted, not one fortnight would have passed 
during the whole war without a letter from me. One 
day or other, I will have a long gazette to myself. 
I feel that such fin opportunity will be given me. I 
cannot, if I am in the field for glory, be kept out of 
sight. Probably my services may be forgotten by 
the great, by the time I get home ; but my mind wiU 
not forget, nor cease to feel, a degree of consolation 
and of applause, superior to undeserved rewards. 
Wherever there is any thing to be done, there Provi- 
dence is sure to direct my steps. Credit must be 
given me in spite of envy. Even the French respect 
me. Their minister at Genoa, in answering a note of 
mine, when returning some wearing apparel which 
had been taken, said, ' Your nation, sir, and mine 
are made to show examples of generosity, as well as 
of valour, to all the people of the earth.' The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the note I had sent him : ' Ge- 
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nerous Dations. sir, are above rendering any other 
damage to individuals than such as the known laws 
of war prescribe. In a vessel lately taken by my 
squadron, was found an imperial full of clothes, be- 
longing to a general officer of artillery ; I therefore 
send you the clothes as taken, and some papers which 
may be nseful to the officer, and have to request you 
will have the goodness to forward them to him/ I 
will also relate another anecdote, all vanity to my- 
self, but you will partake of it. A person sent me* a 
letter directed as follows, ' Horatio Nelson, Genoa/ 
On being asked how he could direct in such a man- 
ner, his answer in a large party was, ' Sir, there is 
but one Horatio Nelson in the world/ The letter 
certainly came immediately. — ^At Genoa, where I 
have stopped all their trade, I am beloved and re- 
spected both by the senate and the lower order. If 
any man is fearful of his vessel being stopped, he 
comes and asks me : if I give him a paper, or say 
' all is right,' he is contented. * I am known through- 
out Italy ; not a kingdom or state where my name 
will be forgotten. This is my gazette/' 

On the 15^ of August, Nelson received an order 
which appointed him commodore, with a captain 
under him. It reached him at sea, while going to 
Bastia* to consult with the viceroy of Corsica on the 
sabject of an expedition against the small island of 
Capraja. This island, about forty miles distant from 
Corsica, belonged to the Genoese ; and, as well to 
punish the republic for several flagrant violations of 
neutrality, as to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the French, a detachment of troops was embarked, 
and these, aided by a party of seamen, made them- 
selves masters of the island after a slight resistance. 
To give the government of Genoa an opportunity to 
recollect its own interests and those of Italy in ge- 
neral. Sir John Jervis sent the commodore, with a flag 

I 2 
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of trace and an offer to restore Capraja, on condition 
that things should be placed on their former footing : 
but so completely were the Doge and Senate under 
the control of France, that this offer led to no result, 
and Genoa was henceforth to be numbered among 
the enemies of England. 

Spain^ also, after having made her peace with 
France, had been forced by the latter to arm against 
us. It had been decided by the British cabinet that, 
in case of this event, Corsica should be abandoned. 
There existed in that island a very strong republican 
party ; and every opportunity was seized for sending 
to it from France succours in men and stores. About 
the end of September, orders arrived for evacuating 
the island ; Nelson was directed to superintend the 
execution of the measure; and he and the admi- 
ral were equally impatient to carry it instantly into 
effect. For this service the commodore shifted' 
his broad pendant to the Diadem, 64, commanded by 
Oaptain Towry ; and of the manner in which it was 
performed, he gave the Duke of Clarence the follow- 
ing particulars. 

'* On the 14**» of October, I was close in with 
Bastia before day- light, in the Diadem, Captain Towry. 
Before the ship anchored, I went on shore to the 
viceroy, landing opposite to his house. I found his 
excellency very happy at my arrival ; and he imme- 
diately requested I would permit his most valuable 
papers to be sent off in my boat, for it was impossible 
to say how long they might be safe on shore. The 
viceroy then told me the state of the town and coun- 
try ; that a committee of thirty had taken on them 
the government of the town, had sequestered all the 
property of the English on shore and in the mole, 
and also that a plan was laid to seize his person ; 
that the town was full of armed Corsicans, who had 
mounted guard at every place, and that our troops 
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were in the citadel» except the guard at his house. 
From the viceroy I went to general De Burgh» passing 
through the town foU of armed men ; where I learned 
that as many armed Corsicans as British were in the 
citadel ; that they had mounted guard with our troops 
at the citadel gate, on the hatteries, harrier gates, 
and at the storehouses of the governmoDt and of the 
merchants ; and that it was necessary for our troops 
to stand to their arms for self-defence : in short, that 
there was not a prospect of saving either stores, 
cannon» or provisions. I submitted to the general 
the propriety of shutting the citadel gate, in order to 
prevent any more armed men from getting into it, 
and that I would moor the ships opposite to the 
town, 

" On my return from the general and the viceroy, 
the merchants, owners, and captains of privateers 
eame to me in tears, stating the fact of even a trunk 
with wearing apparel being refused them, and that 
they w^ere beggars without my help. A transport's 
boat had, they said> been refused permission to leave 
the mole until she was seardied, and on nothing be- 
ing found in her they suffered her to pass ; a priva- 
teer was moored across the mole-<heads. I requested 
them to be quiet, and nothing should be left undone 
by me for their relief. About ten a.m. the Egmont, 
Captain Sutton, arrived, which I moored the same 
as the Diadem. At noon, having made the signal 
for boats manned and armed, I ordered Captain 
Towry to proceed into the mole with them, and to 
open the passage for all vessels that chose to come out ; 
with instructions to take the first English vessel he 
came to in tow : and, if he met with the smallest 
molestation, he was to send to the munibipality in 
my name, and inform them thiU: if the least impedi- 
ment were thrown in the way of getting any vessel 
out of the mole# or in embafking any property beloog^ 
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ing to the English from the town, I would instantly 
batter it down. Captain Sntton very handsomely 
went to Towry's assistance ; for, on the approach of 
the latter to the mole, the privateer pointed her guns, 
and a hundred muskets were levelled from the mole- 
head. On this Captain Sutton sent my message, 
and, pulling out his watch, gave them one quarter of 
an hour for an answer, when, in five minutes, the 
ships would open their fire. Upon this the people 
on board the privateer and from the mole-heads, 
even to the Corsican sentries, quitted the place with 
the utmost precipitation, and, of course, every vessel 
came out of the mole. 

" In the afternoon an owner of a privateer came to 
me to say he had forty hogsheads of tobacco, with 
various other goods, in the custom-house, and that 
the municipality refused to deliver them. I directed 
him to go to the committee, and say I sent him for 
his goods, which if not instantly delivered, I would 
open my fire. In five minutes he returned with the 
keys, and said the committee turned as white as a 
sheet, said not a word, but gave him the keys. At 
night, they made an e£Fort to get duty paid for some 
wine landed, and, of course, going to be embarked, 
by an English merchant. I had only occasion to 
send word that I would pay them a disagreeable visit 
if I had any more complaints. This was a last efibrt : 
from that moment not an armed man was seen in the 
street. Bastia never had been, it was acknowledged, 
so quiet and orderly since we have been in possession 
of the island. 

" The viceroy consented to go on board my ship 
that night, which took off from the general and my- 
self all concern for his safety. On the 16^ in the 
morning, I landed my troops to take post at the vice- 
roy's house, which covered our embarking place, and 
a hundred seamen as a working party : the general 
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ordered aboat another hundred men from the troops, 
for the same purpose, and the rest kept post in the 
citadek. We set heartily to work, and continaed 
without intermission until the 19^ at sunset, when I 
calculated we had saved about £200,000 sterling 
worth of cannon, powder, stores, and provisions, 
exclusive of baggage, household stuff, &c. for the 
poor emigres could not afibrd to leave a rag. Our 
boats never ceased night nor day. 

** On the 18^, the French had landed troops near 
Cape Corse, about 36 miles from Bastia. On the 
19^ they sent a message to the municipality, desiring 
to know how they int^ided to receive them : if as 
friends, they demanded that the English should be 
prevented from embarking. In this state nothing 
more could be attempted to be saved : therefore, at 
twelve at night, our troops quitted the citadel, first 
spiking the guns, and came to the north end of the 
town, where there is an open line of ground on which 
they could act in case of being attacked. The French, 
passing at the back of the town, were in the citadel 
at one a.m. From its blowing a gale of wind, it was 
the dawn of day when the general and myself went 
into the barge, not one man being left ashore, and we 
took with us the two field-pieces brought down to 
cover our retreat.** 

Nelson himself was the last person who left the 
shoie. On stepping into his boat, he turned round 
to the Corsican mob, and exclaimed: "Now, John 
Corse, follow the natural bent of your detestable 
character — plunder and revenge !" Notwithstanding 
this severe censure, he does the Corsicans the justice 
to acknowledge, in the letter so largely quoted above, 
that there was not one of them but wept on parting 
with the viceroy, who was beloved and respected 
even by those who had opposed his administration ; 
that dread oi the French was more predominant in 
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their minds than dislike of the English ; and that to 
this cause were to he atcrihuted the hostile dispou* 
tions which they had at first manifested. At this 
time the Spanish fleet was actually off Cape Corse, 
hat, having a fair wind, hefore night the commodore 
had every vessel safely moored in Porto Ferrajo. 

" I have seen the first and the last of Corsica/' he 
writes a few days afterwards to Captain Locker. " Its 
situation certainly was most desirable for us; but 
the generality of its inhabitants are so greedy of 
wealth and so jealous of each other, that it would 
have required the patience of Job and the riches of 
Croesus to satisfy them. They acknowledge they are 
only to be ruled by the governing power, destroying 
all its enemies and bribing all its friends." 

The humiliating evacuation of Corsica was only a 
preliminary to another measure, which had been de- 
termined on by the British ministers, and which 
wounded the patriotic pride of Nelson much more 
deeply. Knowing the greatly inferior force of the 
fleet under Sir John Jervis to that which was likely 
to be opposed to him, on the expected junction of the 
French and Spanish squadrons, they sent orders to 
the admiral to leave the liJediterranean. The com- 
modore not only felt this retreat as & national disgrace, 
but he was awiu-e of the effect which it must produce 
upon such of the Italian princes whose dominions 
had not yet been overrun by the French. In a letter 
to Mrs. Nelson, he says : " We are all preparing to 
leave the Mediterranean-— a measure which I cannot 
approve. They at home do not know what this fleet 
is capable of performing — any thing and every thing. 
Much as I shall rejoice to see England, I lament our 
present orders in sackcloth and ashes, so dishonour- 
able to the dignity of England, whose fleets are equal 
to meet the world in arms ; and, of all the fleets 1 
ever saw, I never beheld one in point of otficers and 
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men equal to Sir Jolm Jervis's, who is a oonnnander- 
in-chi^ able to lead them to- glory/' 

On leaving Porto Ferrajo, tibie oommodore rejoined 
Sir John Jervis in the bay of St. Fiorenzo, and pro- 
ceeded with him to Gibn&Ar. On his way thither, 
he writes to Captain Locker, observing, with evident 
exaltation, that, as soon as the fleet should be united 
by the expected junction of the force under Admiral 
Mann, he had no doubt that they should look out 
for the combined fleet of the enemy, who he supposed 
were about thirty-four sail of the line, badly manned 
and worse officered, " while cur's," he adds, " is such 
a fleet as I never before saw at sea. There is nothing 
hardly beyond our reach." And on the same subject 
he says to the Duke of Claroice, " We shall then be 
twenty-two sail of such ships as England hardly 
ever produced, and commanded by an admiral who 
will not fail to look the enemy in the face, be their 
force what it may." 

After landing on the 11^ of November at Minorca, 
where the commodore observes they were on shore 
"upon velvet." the fleet proceeded to Gibraltar, 
' where, on the 10*** of. December, Nelson received 
directions to hoist his broad pendant on board the 
Miaerve frigate. Captain Cockbum, to take the 
Blandie, Captain Preston, under his command, and 
to proceed with them to Porto Ferrajo, in order, 
with the assistance of the ships in that port, to con- 
vey the troops and stores which had been landed 
there to Gibraltar and Lisbon. On his passage 
thither, on the night of the 19^ of December, he fell 
in with two Spanish frigates ; he immediately attacked 
the largest ship, which carried the poop-light, and 
directed die Bkmche to bear down and engage the 
other. At forty minutes past ten at night the 
commodore brought the enemy to close action, which 
continued without intermission mitil half-past one. 
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Notwithstanding the superior force of the Spanish 
vessel,, the fire of the Minerve was maintained with 
such effect, that La Sahina, of 40 gnns, twenty-eight 
of which were eighteen-ponnders, struck to tlie Mi* 
nerve. La Sabina was commanded by Don Jacobo 
Stuart, who had 164 men killed and wounded during 
the action, in which he lost his mizen-mast. On 
board the Minerve seven men were killed and 34 
wounded ; all her masts were shot through, and the 
rigging much damaged. 

Scarcely was this victory obtained, the prize taken 
in tow, and the captain, the only surviving officer, 
removed to the Minerve, when a frigate was seen ad- 
vancing, at four in the morning of the 20^, and, by her 
signals, was discovered to be Spanish. At half*past 
four she came to su^on with the Minerve, who cast 
off the prize, which, imder the command of Lieute- 
nant Colverhouse; was directed to stand to the south- 
ward. After a trial of strength of more than an 
hour, the enemy hauled off, " or, I am confident," says 
the commodore, " she would have shared the fate of 
her companion." At this time three other ships 
were seen standing for the Minerve ; and at the dawn 
of day the commodore had the mortification to per- 
ceive that they were two Spanish ships of the line 
and two frigates, and that the Blanche was £Eur to 
windward. Notwithstanding all the exertions of the 
officers and men belonging to the Minerve to repair 
the damages that ship had sustained, all their labours 
would probably have been ineffectual for her preser- 
vation, had they not been assisted by a diversion of 
the lieutenant placed in the prize. A frigate repeat- 
edly fired into her without effect ; and at length the 
Spanish admiral quitted the pursuit of the conmio- 
dore for that of La Sabina, which steered a different 
course, evidently with the intention of attracting the 
notice of the enemy ; nor did she surrender tiU 
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after the loss of her remaining masts. In the mean 
time La Blanche had silenced her antagonist ; but, 
x>wing to the same unfortunate circumstances, had 
been prevented from taking possession of her prize. 

The gallant commodore was much less chagrined 
at the loss of the two prizes than at the captivity 
of his brave officers and men who were on board 
La Sabina. He restored his sword to the brave 
Don, Jacobo Stuart, and lost no time in sending 
a flag of truce, with all his Spanish prisoners, to the 
captain-general of Carthagena, requesting him to send 
to Gibraltar the English taken in La Sabina in their 
stead. Not content with this single application, he 
addressed anotiiertothe Spanish admiral, Mareno, in 
which he bore most honourable testimony to the 
merits of an unfortunate adversary. " I cannot," he 
says, "allow Don Jacobo Stuart to return to you, 
without expressing my admiration of his gallant con- 
duct. To you, who have seen the state of his ship, 
it is needless to mention the impossibility of her 
longer defence. I have lost many brave men ; but in 
our masts I was most fortunate, or, probably, I should 
have had the honour of your acquaintance. But it 
pleased God to order it otherwise, for which I am 
thankful. I have endeavoured to make Don Jacobo*s 
captivity as easy as possible; and I rely on your 
generosity for reciprocal treatment towards my brave 
officers and men, your prisoners," With an enemy 
proverbial for generosity, such an appeal could not 
fail to be successful. Lieutenants CiQverhouse and 
Hardv, with all the seamen of the Minerve taken in 
La Sabina, were liberated, and sent as he desired to 
Gibraltar. 

At Porto Ferrajo, Nelson was detained longer than 
he expected by the unwillingness of General de Burgh 
to withdraw the army from Elba, until he should have 
received orders to tiiat effect from England. This 
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delay irritated and depressed the mind of the com- 
modore, who was impatient to rejoin the admiral* 
lest a general engagement should take place in his 
absence. Having withdrawn the naval establishment, 
and received Sir Gilbert Elliot, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Drinkwater, late military secretary of Corsica, on 
board the Minerve, the commodore sailed from Forto 
Ferrajo on the 29^ of January, with some other ships 
of war and twelve sail of transports. 

Having reconnoitred the principal ports of the 
enemy in the Mediterranean, the commodore arrived 
at Gibraltar, where his impatience to rejoin Sir John 
Jervis permitted him to remain only one day. There 
he took on board Lieutenants Culverhouse and Hardy» 
and the seamen who had been taken in La Sabina. 
Proceeding thence to the westward* on the 11*^ of 
February, he was chased by two Spanish line of battle 
ships, and at the mouth of the Straits fell in with their 
whole fleet, which had come out of Carthagena. The 
commodore fortunately escaped, and on the 13^^ he 
joined the admiral off Cape St. Vincent. He imme- 
diately communicated the intelligence relative to the 
force and state of the enemy, and shifted his pendant 
on board his former ship, the Captain. He had scarcely 
removed from the Minerve, when the signal was thrown 
out for the British fleet to prepare for action, and the 
ships were directed to keep close order during the 
night 

The anxious hours of this night, until the dawn of 
the 14^, were passed by the admiral in meditating a 
design which the most resolute spirit would have 
heutated to adopt, without that reliance on the zeal, 
discipline, and valour of his fleet, and the attachment 
both of his officers and men, which Sir John Jervis 
had gained. *< The honour of his Majesty's arms, 
and the circumstances of the war in those seas, re- 
quiring a considerable degree of enterprise," formed 
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the official defence of the admiral against the appa- 
rent temerity of assailing an enemy so much his su- 
perior. A safe and skilful retreat would have satisfied 
both the expectation of the country and the ambition 
of an ordinary commander. 

The situation of the Spanish admiral, Don Jose 
de Cordova, was not less critical, notwithstanding 
his superior force. He had sailed from Carthagena 
on the 4*** of February, and passed Gibraltar on the 
^ ; when he heard from an American, who had fallen 
in with the British squadron on the preceding day, 
that it consisted of nine ships of the line only, which 
was indeed the fact at the time, as Admiral Parker, 
with a reinforcement of five ships, and the Galloden, 
which had parted company in chace on the l"^of 
February, had not then joined. This information 
had induced the Spanish admiral to seek an engage- 
ment with an enemy whom he deemed so inferior. 
At break of day on the 14*, a fog at first concealed 
from him the exact number of the English squadron ; 
and afterwards, when the signal was made from one 
of his own look-out ships that the British fleet was at 
no great distance, the Spanish admiral, relying on 
the information which he had received from the 
American, and underrating the British force, paid no 
attention to it, but suffered his ships to remain too 
far extended, and in a certain degree of disorder. 
The look-out ship, finding her signal disregarded, in 
order to rouse the admiral, as her captain afterwards 
declared, made a signal that ' the English consisted 
of forty saU of the line.' This unexpected informa- 
tion produced more than its intended efiect : it per- 
plexed and confounded the commander-in-chief, and 
spread a general alarm throughout the Spanish fleet. 

Though, on the arrival of the Minerve, tlie Lively 
frigate, commanded by Lord Garlics, had been di- 
re^ed to proceed to England with Sir Gilben Elliot 
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and the gentlemen of his suite, yet at the joint solici- 
tation of the late viceroy of Corsica, and the captaia 
of the Lively, who were desirous of waiting the issue 
of the engagement, she was permitted to remain, and 
acted as a repeating frigate during the action. This 
circumstance enahled Lieutenant- Colonel Drinkwater 
to describe that interesting scene with a precision to 
which any person engaged in the conflict could not 
have pretended. 

Whilst this trepidation pervaded the enemy's fleet. 
Sir John Jervis had anxiously awaited the dawn of 
day. During the night his ships had been kept in 
the most compact order of sailing, so that every one 
of them might have been hailed from the ship next 
to her. " The British fleet," to adopt the words of 
Colonel Drinkwater, "consisted of fifteen sail of the 
line, four frigates, a sloop, an^ a cutter ; the Spanish 
fleet of twenty-seven sail of the line, ten frigates, and 
a brig. At day-break on the 14*, the British fleet 
was in complete order, formed in two divisions, 
standing on a wind to the south south-west. The 
morning was hazy. About half-past six the Cullo- 
den. Captain Troubridge, made the signal for five 
sail in the south-west by south quarter, which wai 
soon afterwards confirmed by the Lively and Niger 
frigates, and that the strange sail were by the wind 
on the starboard tack. The Bonne Citoyenne sloop 
was therefore directed to reconnoitre. At a quarter 
past eight, the squadron was ordered by signal to 
form in close order, and, a few minutes afterwards, 
the signal was repeated to prepare for battle. About 
half-past nine, the Culloden, Blenheim, and Prince 
George, were ordered to chase in the south and by 
west quarter ; which, on the Bonne Citoyenne making 
a signal that she saw eight sail in that quarter, were 
strengthened by the Irresistible, Colossus, and Orion. 
A litUe past ten, the Minerve made the signal for 
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twenty sail in the south-west quarter, and, a few 
minutes after, of eight sail in the south by west. 
Half an hour afterwards, the Bonne Citoyenne made 
the signal that she could distinguish sixteen, and, 
immediately afterwards, twenty-five, of the strange 
ships to be of the line. The enemy's fleet were 
indeed now become visible to all the British squadron. 

" The ships first discovered by the CuUoden were • 
separated from their main body, which, being to 
windward, were bearing down in some confusion, 
with a view of joining their separated ships. It 
appeared to have been the British admiral's intention, 
on discovering the separated ships of the enemy's 
fleet, to have cut them off, if possible, before the 
main body could arrive to their assistance ; and with 
this view the fast-sailing ships of his squadron were 
ordered to chase. Assured now of the near position 
of the main body, he probably judged it most advisa- 
ble to form his fleet into the line of battle ; and the 
signal was made for their forming the line of battle 
ahead and astern, as most convenient. A signal 
was made, directing the squadron to steer south 
south-west. 

" About twenty minutes past eleven, the admiral 
pointed out that the Victory, his flag-ship, would take 
her station next to the Colossus. Some variation in 
steering was afterwards directed, in order to let the 
rear ships close up. At twenty-six minutes past 
eleven, the admired communicated his intention to 
pass through the enemy's line, hoisting his large flag 
and ensign ; and soon after the signal wa» made to 
engage. 

** The British van by this time had approached the 
enemy ; and the distinction of leading the British line 
into action fell to the lot of the Culloden, commanded 
by Captain Troubridge. About half-past eleven the 
firing commenced from the Culloden^ against the 
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headmost ships to windward. As the British squad- 
ron advanced, the action became more general ; and 
it was soon apparent that the British admiral had 
accomplished his design of passing through the ene- 
my's line. 

*' The animated and regular fire of the British 
squadron was but feebly returned by the enemy's 
ships to windward ; which, being frustrated in their 
attempts to join the separated ships, had been obliged 
to haul their wind on the larboard tack. Those to 
leeward, and which were most effectually cut off 
from their main body, attempted also to form on their 
larboard tack, apparently with a determination of 
either passing through, or to leeward oi, our line, 
and joining their friends : but the warm reception 
they met with from the centre ships of our squadron 
soon obliged them to put about ; and, excepting one, 
the whole sought safety in flight, and did not again 
appear in the action till the dose of the day. This 
single ship, which persevered in passing to leeward 
of the British line, was so covered with smoke that 
her intention was not discovered till she had reached 
the rear ; when she was not permitted to pass with- 
out notice, but received the fire of our sternmost 
ships ; and, as she luffed round the rear, the Lively 
and other frigates had also the honour of exchanging 
several broadsides with this two-decker. 

" Sir John Jervis, having effected his first purpose, 
now directed his whole attention to the enemy's main 
body to windward, consisting at this time of eighteen 
sail of the line. At eight minutes past twelve, the 
signal was therefore made for the British fleet to tack 
in succession ; and soon after the signal for again 
passing the enemy's line. The Spanish admiral's 
plan seemed to be to join his ships to leeward, by 
wearing round the rear of our line ; and the ships 
which had passed and exchanged shot with our 
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squadron had actually borne up with this view. 
l%is design, however, was frustrated by the timely 

I opposition of Commodore Nelson, whose station in 
the rear of the British line afibrded him an opportu- 
nity of observing this manoeuvre : his ship, the Cap- 
tain, had no sooner passed the rear of the enemy's 
ships that were to windward, than he ordered her 
to wear, and stood on the other tack towards the 
enemy. 

" In executing this bold and decisive manoeuvre, 
the commodore reached the sixth ship from the ene- 
mfs rear, which bore the Spanish admiral's flag, the 
Santissima Trinidad, of 136 guns, a ship of four 
decks, reported to be the largest in the world. Not- 
withstanding the inequality of force, the commodore 
immediately engaged this colossal opponent; and 
for a considerable time had to contend, not only with 
her, but with her seconds ahead and astern, each of 
three decks. While he maintained this unequal com- 
bat, which was viewed with admiration, mixed with 
anxiety, his friends were flying to his support ; the 
enemy's attention was soon directed to the CuUoden, 
Captain Troubridge, and, in a short time after, to 
the Blenheim, of 90 guns. Captain Frederick, who 
opportunely came to his assistance. 

*' The intrepid conduct of the commodore stagger- 
ed the Spanish admiral, who already appeared to 
waver in pursuing his intention of joining the ships 
cut off by the British fleet; when the Culloden's 
timely arrival, and Captain Tronbridge's spirited sup- 
port of the commodore, together with the approach 
of the Blenheim, followed by Rear-Admiral Parker, 
with the Prince George, Orion, Irresistible, and Di- 
adem, not far distant, determined the Spanish admi- 
ral to change his design altogether, and to throw out 
the signal for the ships of the main body to haul 

I their wind, and to make sail on the larboard tack. 

K 
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" Not a moment was lost in improving the advan- 
tage now apparent in favour of the British squadron : 
as the ships of Rear- Admiral Parker's division ap- 
proached the enemy's ships in support of the Captain 
(Commodore Nelson's ship) and her gallant seconde, 
the Blenheim and Colloden, the cannonade became 
more animated and impressive. In this manner did 
Commodore Nelson engage a Spanish three-decker, 
until he had nearly expended all the ammunition in 
his ship, which had sufered the loss of her fore-top 
mast, and received such considerable damage in her 
sails and rigging, that she was< almost rendered hors 
du combat. At this critical period the Spanish three- 
decker, having lost her mizen mast, fell on board a 
Spanish two-decker, of 84 guns, that was her second : 
this latter ship, consequently, now became the com- 
modore's opponent, and a most vigorous fire was 
kept up for some time by both ships, within pistol- 
shot. 

" It was now that the commodore's ship lost many 
men, and that the damages already sustained, through 
the long and arduous conflict which she had main- 
tained, appeared to render a continuance of the con- 
test in the usual way precarious, or perhaps impossi- 
ble. At this critical moment, the commodore, from 
a sudden impulse, instantly resolved on a bold and 
decisive measure, and determined, whatever might 
be the event, to attempt his opponent sword in hand : 
— the boarders were summoned, and orders given to 
lay his ship on board the enemy. 

" Fortune favours the brave ; nor, on this occasion, 
was she unmindful of her favourite. Ralph Willett 
Miller, the commodore's captain, so judiciously di- 
rected the course of his ship, that he laid her aboard 
the starboard quarter of the Spanish eighty-four :<— 
her sprit-sail yard passing over the enemy's poop, 
and hooking in jxer mizea shrouds ; when» the word 
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to board being given, the officers and seamen des- 
tined for this perilous duty, headed by Lieutenant 
Edward Berry, together with the detachment of the 
69^ regiment, commanded by Lieutenant Peanibn, 
then doing duty as marines, on board the Captain, 
passed with rapidity on board the enemy's ship; 
and, in a short time, the San Nicolas was in tiie 
possession of her intrepid assaikmts. The commo- 
dore's ardour would not permit him to remain an 
inactive spectator of this scene. He was aware the 
attempt was hazardous, and he thought his presence 
might animate his brave companions, and contribute 
to the success of this bold enterprize : he, therefore, 
as if by magic impulse, accompanied the party in this 
attack, passing from the fore-chains of his own ship 
into the enemy's quarter gallery, and thence through 
the cabin to the quarter-deck, where he arrived in 
time to receive the sword of the dying commander, 
who had been mortally wounded by the boarders. 
He had not been long employed in taking the neces- 
sary measures to secure this hard-earned conquest, 
when he found himself engaged in a more arduous 
task. The stem of the three-decker, his former op- 
ponent, was placed directly amidship of the weather- 
beam of the prize San Nicolas, and, from her poop 
and galleries, the enemy sorely annoyed with mus- 
quetry the British who had boarded the San Nicolas. 
The commodore was not long in resolving on the 
conduct to be adopted on this momentous occasion ; 
the two alternatives that presented themselves to his 
unshaken mind were to quit the prize, or instantly 
board the three-decker. Confident in the bravery of 
his seamen, he determined on the latter. Directing, 
therefore, an additional number of men to be sent 
from the Captain on board the San Nicolas, the 
undaunted commodore, whom no danger ever appall- 
ed, headed himself the assailants in Siis new attack, 

k2 
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exclaiming :— •' Wbstminstbr Abbbt, or glorious 

VICTORY I' 

" Saccess in a few minutes, and with little loss, 
crowned the enterprize. Such, indeed, was the panic 
occasioned by his preceding conduct, that the British 
no sooner appeared on the quarter-deck of their new 
opponent, than the commandant advanced, and, ask- 
ing for the British commanding officer, dropped on 
one knee, and presented his sword ; apologizing, at 
the same time, for the Spanish admiral's not appear- 
ing, as he was dangerously wounded. For a moment 
Commodore Nelson could scarcely persuade himself 
of the reality of this second instance of good fortune : 
he, therefore, ordered the Spanish commandant, who 
had the rank of a brigadier, to assemble the officers 
on the quarter-deck, and to direct means to be taken 
instantly for communicating to the crew the surrender 
of the ship. All the officers immediately appeared ; 
and the commodore had the surrender of the San 
Josef duly confirmed, by each of them delivering his 
sword. 

" The coxswain of the commodore's barge had 
attended dose by his side throughout this perilous 
attempt. To him the commodore gave in charge the 
swords of the Spanish officers as he received tibem ; 
and the undaunted tar, as they were delivered to 
him, tucked these honourable trophies under his arm 
with all the coolness imaginable. It was at this mo- 
ment also, that a British sailor, who had long fought 
under the commodore, came up in the fulness of his 
heart, and, excusing the liberty he was taking, asked 
to shake him by the hand, to congratulate him upon 
seeing him safe on the quarter-deck of a Spanish 
three-decker. 

" This new conquest had scarcely submitted, and 
the commodore returned on board the San Nicolas, 
when the latter ship was discovered to be on fiire in 
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two places. At the first moment appearances were 
alarming ; but presence of mind and resources were 
not wanting to the British officers in this emergency. 
The firemen were immediately ordered from the Cap- 
tain ; and, proper means being taken, the fires were 
soon got nnder. 

" A signal was now made by the Captain for boats 
to assist in separating her from her two prizes; 
and, as she was incapable of farther service until 
refitted, the commodore again hoisted his pendant 
for the moment on board the Minerve frigate ; and 
in the evening shifted it to the Irresistible, Captain 
Martin. 

" Four of the enemy's ships were now in posses- 
sion of the British squadron — two of three decks, 
the Salvador del Mundo, and the San Josef, of 112 
guns each; the San Nicolas, of 84, and the San 
Ysidro, of 74 ; and the van of the British line stiU 
continued to press hard the Santissima Trinidad and 
others in the rear of the enemy's flying fleet. The 
dose of the day, before the four prizes were secured, 
undoubtedly saved the Spanish admiral's flag from 
falling into the hands of the victors. The Santissima 
Trinidad, in which he carried it, had been so much 
the object of attention, that the ship was a perfect 
wreck when the action ceased. Many indeed aver 
that she actually struck both her flag and ensign, 
hoisting a white flag as a signal of submission ; but, 
as she continued her course, and afterwards hoisted 
a Spanish jack, others doubt this circumstance. It 
is however an indisputable truth, that her fire had 
been silent some time before this event is reported to 
have occurred. It was a defensive combat entirely 
on their parts, after Commodore Nelson obliged them 
to haul their wind on the larboard tack." 

Even after this circumstantial account of -this 
splendid victory. Nelson's own narrative of his share 
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in it, addressed ^ the Duke of Clarence, will not be 
deemed superfluous. He has entitled it, 

"A FEW BEMABKS RELATIVE TO MYSELF IN THE CAPTAIN, 

IN WHICH SHIP MY PENDANT WAS FLYING ON THE 

MOST GLORIOUS VALENTINE'S DAY. 1797. 

" At one, P.M. the Captain having passed the stem- 
most of the enemy's ships, which formed their van 
and part of their centre, consisting of seventeen sail 
of the line, they on the larboard, we on the star- 
board tack, the admiral made the signal to tack in 
succession ; but, perceiving all the Spanish ships to 
bear up before the wind, evidently with an intention of 
forming their line, going large, joining their separated 
divisions, at that time engaged witii some of our 
centre ships, or flying from us ; to prevent either of 
their schemes from taking eflfect, I ordered the ship 
to be wore, and, passing between the Diadem and 
the Excellent, at a quarter past one o'clock, was en- 
gaged with the headmost, and, of course, leeward- 
most, of the Spanish division. The ships which I 
knew were the Santissima Trinidada, 136; San 
Josef, 112; Salvador del Mundo, 112; San Nico- 
las, 80 ; another first-rate, and a 74, names unknown. 

" I was immediately joined and most nobly sup- 
ported by the Culloden, Captain Tro abridge; the 
Spanish fleet not wishing, I suppose, to have a deci- 
sive battle, hauled to the wind on the larboard tack, 
which brought the ships above-mentioned to be the 
leewardmost and stemmost ships in their fleet. Por 
near an hour, I believe, (but do not pretend to be 
correct as to time), did the Culloden and Captain 
support this apparently, but not really, unequal con- 
test : when the Blenheim, passing between us and 
the enemy, gave us a respite, and sickened the Dons. 

" At this time the Salvador del Mundo and San 
Isidro dropped astern, and were fired into in a mas- 
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terfy style by the EzceUent, Captain CoUingwood,* 
who compelled the San Isidro to hoist English ccdours ; 
and I thought the large ship, Salvador del Mundo, 
had also struck ; but Captain ColUngwood, disdain- 
ing the parade of taking possession of a vanquished 
enemy, most gallantly pushed up, with every sail set, 
to save his old friend and messmate, who was, to 
appearance, in a critical state ; the Blenheim being 
ahead, the Culloden crippled and astern. The Ex- 
cellent ranged up within two feet of the San Nicolas, 
giving a most tremendous fire. The San Nicolas 
luffing up, the San Josef fell on board her ; and the 
Excellent passing on for the Santissima Trinidada, 
the Captain resumed her station abreast of them, 
and close alongside ; at this time the Captain having 
lost her fore-top mast, not a sail, shroud, nor rope 
left, her wheel shot away, and incapable of farther 
service in the line, or in the chase, I directed Captain 
Miller to put the helm a-starboard, and, calling for 
the boarders, ordered them to board. 

" The soldiers of the 69***, with an alacrity which 
inll ever do them credit, and Lieutenant Pearson, of 
tKe same regiment, were almost the foremost in this 
service ; the first man who jumped into the mizen 
cbdns was Captain Berry, late my first lieutenant, 
(Captain Miller was in the v^ry act of going also, but I 
ordered him to remain :) he was supported from our 
sprit-sail yard, which hooked in the mizen rigging. 
A soldier of the 69*^ regiment having broken the 
upptr quarter-gallery window, I jumped in myself, 
and was followed by others as fast as possible. I 
found the cabin-doors fastened, and some Spanish 
officers fired their pistols ; but, having broken open 
the dflors, the soldiers fired ; and the Spanish briga- 
dier (commodore with a distinguishing pendant), fell, 
as retieating to the quarter-deck. I pushed imme- 

* Portrait in the Painted Hall, Greenwich. 
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diately onwards for the quarter-deck, where I found 
Captun fierry in possession of the poop, and the 
Spanish ensign hauling down. I passed with my 
people, and Lieutenant Pearson, on the larboard 
gang- way, to the forecastle, where I met two or three 
Spanish officers, prisoners to my seamen ; they de- 
livered me their swords. Afire of pistols, or muskets, 
opening from the admiral's stem-gallery of the San 
Josef, I directed the soldiers to fire into her stem ; 
and, calling to Captain Miller, ordered him to send 
more men into the San Nicolas ; and directed my 
people to board the first-rate, which was done in an 
instant. Captain Berry assisting me in the main* 
chains.* At this moment a Spanish officer looked 
over the quarter-deck rail, and said they had surren- 
dered. From this most welcome intelligence it was 
not long before I was on the quarter-deck, where the 
Spanish captain, with a bow, presented me with his 
sword, and said the admiral was dying of his wounds. 
I asked him, on his honour, if the ship was surren* 
dered ; he declared she was : on which I gave him 
my hand, and desired him to call his officers anl 
slup's company, and tell them of it ; which he did — 
and on the quarter-deck of a Spanish first-rate, ex- 
travagant as the story may seem, did I receive tie 

* A well-executed painting of the boarding of the San Jbsef 
from the San Nicolas is in the Painted Hali, Greenwich ' the 
likeness of Nelson is spirited and excellent, bat there is nore 
of imagination than reality in the picture. There ap>ear8 
also to be some confusion in the above account. C<lonel 
Drinkwater says : '* The stern of the three-decker was flaced 
directly amidship of the weather-beam of the prize, San^ico- 
las," &c. Nelson also speaks of *' the fire of pistas and 
musketry from the stern gallery of the San Josef ;" Kit im- 
mediately afterwards adds that * Captain Berry assisted him in 
the main-chains.' From what follows it would app^r that 
the main-chains of the San Josef is meant, and cons^uently 
the ships must have dropped alongside of each othd: at the 
time of boarding. — ^Thb Old Sailor. 
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swords of vanquished Spaniards, which, as I received, 
I gave to William Fearney, one of my bargemen, 
who put them, with the greatest sang froid, under 
his arm. I was surrounded by Captain Berry, Lieu- 
tenant Pearson of the 69*^ regiment, John Sykes, 
John Thomson, Francis Cook, all old Agamemnons, 
and several other brave men, seamen, and soldiers. 
Thus fell these ships." 

"The Victory, passing, saluted us with three cheers, 
as did every ship in the fleet. The Minerve being 
sent by the admiral to my assistance, I went on board 
her, and directed' Captain Cockbum to hoist my pen- 
dant and carry me to the van, and place me on board 
any of the line of battle ships then engaged ; how- 
ever, before this could be effected, the signal being 
made to wear and discontinue the action, I went 
with Captain Cockbum on board the Victory, when 
the admiral received me on the quarter-deck, and 
having embraced me, [Nelson being at the time be- 
grimed with dirt and having great part of his hat 
shot away] said ' he could not sufficiently thank me,' 
and used every kind expression which could not fail 
to make me happy. From the Victory I went to the 
Irresistible, 74, Captain G. Martin, who was ordered 
to hoist my pendant, as my own ship was completely 
disabled, and she was then taken in tow by the Mi- 
nerve. My bruises now were looked at and found but 
trifling, and a few days made me as well as ever." 

From the preceding narratives, as well Nelson's own 
as Colonel Drinkwater's, it wiQ be seen that in going 
into action the commodore ventured to deviate from 
the order of his commander-in-chief. Southey, we 
helieve, was the first writer who explicitly stated 
that, by this disobedience of orders. Nelson, in fact, 
planned as well as accomplished this signal victory. 
** Perhaps," says that writer, " it was thought proper 
to pass over tbas part of his conduct in silence as a 
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sure to have it kept tlian in the capital city of the 
county in which he had the honour to be bom.*' 
The freedom of that city was in consequence voted 
to him. 

Bnt, probably, none of these marks of distinction 
afforded him more real pleasore than the congrata- 
lations of his venerable Either, who thus exjMressed 
himself : — ** 1 thank my God, with all the power of a 
grateful sonl, for the mercies he has most graci- 
ously bestowed on me, in preserving yon amidst the 
imminent perils which lately threatened your life at 
every moment; and, amongst other innumerable 
blessings, I must not forget tibe bounty of Heaven in 
granting you a mind that rejoices in the practice of 
those eminent virtues which form great and good 
characters. The height of glory to which your pro- 
fessional judgment, united with a proper degree of 
bravery, guarded by Providence, has raised you, few 
sons, my dear child, attain to, and fewer fathers live 
to see. Tears of joy have involuntarily trickled down 
my fmrowed cheek. Who could stand the force of 
sach general congratulations ? The name and services 
of Nelson have sounded tbroaghout the city of Bath, 
from the common ballad-singer to the public theatre 
.... It gives me inward satisfaction to know that 
the laurels you have wreathed have sprung from 
those principles and religious truths which alone con- 
stitute the hero ; and though a civic crown is all yon 
at present reap, it is to the mind of inestimable value, 
and I have no doubt will one day bear a golden 
apple." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1797. 
Nelson recbivbs instructions to blockade Cadiz — Is 

SENT to BKINO AWAT THE TROOPS FROM ElBA ShIPTS 

BIS FLAG» AS REAR-ADMIRAL, FROM THE CaPTAIN TO THE 

Theseus — Appointed to command the inner Squadron 
blockading Cadiz — Desperate Boat Action in the 
Harbour. — Bombardment of Cadiz — Expedition 
against Santa Cruz, in the Island of Tenbriffe — 
Failure of the first Attempt — Second Attack — 
Nelson is wounded and loses an Arm — Returns to 
England — Honours conferred on him — Appointed 
to the Vanguard. 

While the British fleet was refitting in the Tagus, 
Nelson was detached with a squadron to cruize off 
Cadiz. " I am here," says he, in a letter dated 
Irresistible, off Lagos Bay, March 16, " looking out 
for the viceroy of Mexico, with three sail of the line, 
and hope to meet him. Two first-rates and a 74 
are with him ; but the larger the ships the better the 
mark. The Spanish fleet," he adds, ** is in Cadiz ; 
the officers hooted and pelted by the mobility. Their 
first report was, the action happening in a foggy day, 
when tiie fog cleared up, they only saw fifteen sail of 
the line, therefore concluded that at least five of our's 
were sunk in the action." Though the object of 
this cruize was pursued with the usual ardour of the 
commodore, (the news of whose promotion had not 
yet reached him), either the report respecting the 
viceroy was imfounded or he eluded the vigilance of 
the squadron,' which was joined by Nelson's old ship, 
the Captain, when he again hoisted his broad pen- 
dant on board her. In the beginning of April, the 
admiral, arriving with the rest of the fleet from Lis- 
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bon, gave him instractions to .blockade the port of 
Cadiz as strictly as possible. Nelson wrote in reply 
that his wishes in regard to the blockade should be 
fulfilled. At the same time, as he had good reason to 
believe that the Spanish fleet in Cadiz would not be 
ready for sea for some months, and he felt extreme 
anxiety for the safety of the troops still left at Elba, 
he offered to proceed thither and bring them away. 
The admiral availed himself of this offer, though he 
supposed that the troops might then be on their 
passage to Gibraltar, under the charge of Captain 
Fremantle, in the Inconstant. 

Having performed this service and rejoined his 
commander, he shifted his flag, as rear-admiral of 
the blue, from the Captain, on account of the bad 
state of that ship, to the Theseus, into which he was 
accompanied by Captain R. W. Miller. He had not 
been many days on board this new ship, before a cir- 
cumstance occurred that must have been peculiarly 
grateful to his feelings. The Theseus, before she left 
England, had been infected with that mutinous spirit 
which broke out in the British fleet in the spring of 
1797 ; and, on her first joining the squadron imder 
Sir John Jervis, some apprehensions had been enter- 
tained respecting the steadiness of her crew. For 
this reason, among others. Nelson had selected her 
to carry his flag : and so powerful was the influence 
which he gained over the minds of all around him 
that in a few days every symptom of insubordination 
disappeared, and he had attached the whole ship's 
company to him as strongly as if they had been all 
"old Agamemnons." A paper expressive of this 
feeling was dropped one night on the quarter-deck. 
It was signed " Ship's Company," and was to this 
effect : " Success attend Admiral Nelson ! Grod bless 
Captain Miller ! We thank them for the officers they 
have placed over us. We are happy and comfortable* 
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and will shed every drop of blood in our veins to 
support them, and the name of the Theseus shall be 
immortalized as high as the Captain's." 

Nelson was now appointed to the command of the 
inner squadron blockading Cadiz, a post of honour 
well suited to his vigilant and daring spirit. An 
order from Sir John Jervis directed the launches and 
barges of two divisions of the fleet to assemble on 
board the Theseus, between 9 and 10 o'clock every 
night, armed with carronades, spikes, cutlasses, 
broad axes, and chopping knives, a damp in each 
boat with spikes, a sle^e-hammer, and a coil of 
small rope, to tow off any armed brig, mortar, or 
gun-boat, that should be carrried, and to follow the 
directions of rear-admiral Nelson for the night. It 
was the custom of the latter, every night when the 
boats were on their stations off the mouth of the 
harbour, to be rowed in his barge through the whole 
force, and personally to inspect every thing that was 
going on. The Spaniards also had equipx)ed a num- 
ber of gun-boats and large launches, in which they 
rowed guard during the night, to prevent the near ap- 
proach of the blockaders. On these a vigorous attack 
was made in the night of the 3^ of July by the Bri- 
tish boats, headed by Nelson himself, which pursued 
the Spaniards close to the walls of Cadiz, and took 
two mortar-boats and an armed launch. In this con- 
flict it was the admiral's fortune to encounter the 
barge of Don Miguel Tregoyen, the commander of 
the Spanish gun-boats. The struggle that ensued 
was one of the most perilous in which he had ever 
been engaged. He fought hand to hand with the 
Spanish commandant, and it was his own opinion 
that he must have lost his life but for the devoted 
attachment of his faithful coxswain, John Sykes,* 

* This gallant fellow was a native of Lincoln, and was fre- 
quently complimented by the admiral, who called him his 
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who, after parrying several blows, aimed at his be- 
loved commander, purposely interposed his own head 
to save him from the stroke of a Spanish sabre. Sir 
Horatio, who was accompanied by Captain Freman- 
tle, had only his usual complement of 10 men, besides 
the coxswain, in his barge ; his opponent was manned 
by 26, including officers. After a long and doubtful 
combat, in which eighteen of the Spaniards were 
killed and the commandant and all the rest wounded, 
the rear-admiral carried the enemy's barge. 

In answer to the letter in which he acquainted Lord 
St. Vincent with his success, the commander-in-chief 
says : " Every service you are engaged in adds fresh 
lustre to the British arms and to your character." 
He adds: "The lieutenant who has the greatest 
merit in taking a brig shall be made captain of her 
immediately." On which Nelson remarks : " Your 
encouragement for those lieutenants who may con- 
spicuously exert themselves cannot fail to have its 
good effect in serving our country ; instead of their 
thinking that if a vessel is taken, it would make the 
son of some great man a captain in the place of the 
gallant fellow who captured her.* At present the 
brigs lie too close to each other to hope for a dash at 
them, but soon I expect to find one off her guard and 
then—" 

The garrison of Cadiz at this thne consisted of 

** br8.^e Liocoln friend." Nelson observed that his manners 
-idnct were so far above his situation that Nature cer- 
lesigned him for a gentleman ; and, had he served long 
vuough, he would have asked for a lieutenancy for him. Poor 
;^ykes did not live long enough to profit by the gratitude of 
his commander : he was killed by the bursting of a cannon. 

%tlt was thisAftdmirable feeling to reward actual merit that 
made NelsoB;^'* .auch esteemed. He had a most sensitive 
miDd, and keenly «^lt ingratitude to himself; but it came with 
double force when shown to any one who served under him. — 
The Old Sailob. 
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more than 4000 men. On the line wall facing the 

bay were moonted 70 pieces of cannon and eight 

mortars ; near the Alameda were four other mortars ; 

and from the Capuchins, at the back of the city, to 

the land point were three batteries of four gius each. 

Such was the strength of the place when Nelson 

was ordered to bombard it. The first attempt proved 

iaeSectiye, as the large mortar had been materially 

injnred m former service. The second produced 

considerable effect in the town and among the ship- 

piug, and ten sail of the line, among them the ships 

carrying the flags of admirals Masaredo and Gra* 

vina, warped out of the range of the Rhells with much 

. parecipitation on the following momlDg. To rid them* 

selvefl of this annoyance, tibe Spaniards promised a 

thousand piastres to any of their vessels that should 

take or sink an English sloop, and ^ye thousand, if they 

should take or sink a bomb-vessel. On the night ci 

the 8*^ of July, he meditated another operation under 

his ovni immediate direction ; but the wind blew so 

strong down the bay, that it was found impossible to 

bring up the bomb-vessels to the point of attack in 

time. - On the following day, he informed Lord St. 

Vincent that, though he hoped enough had been done 

to force out the Spanish fleet, yet, in case there had 

not, he would try them again, " when," he added, 

'* down comes Cadiz, and not only Cadiz but their 

iieet» if Masaredo will not come out. As for their 

shot flying about the Theseus, it wiU do her gc 

and make her the better for your support on sc ^^ 

proud day, not far distant, 1 hope." ^ 

Nelson had some time before proposed to the com- 
mander-in-chief an expedition against tHe town c2 
Santa Cruz, in the islimd of TenerifFe. intelli- 

gence of the arrival there of a Spanish ..^p from 
Manilla, bound to Cadiz, with treasure, hasUned the 
ezecotion of this plan. -Lord St. Vincent allowed 

L 
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Sir Horatio to select such ships and officers as he 
thought proper for this service. The squadron con- 
sisted of his own ship, Theseus, two other ships 
of the line, Culloden, Captain Trouhridge, and Zea- 
lous, Captain Hood ; three frigates. Seahorse, Cap- 
tain Fremantle, Emerald, Captain Waller, Terpsichore, 
Captain Bowen, Fox cutter. Lieutenant Gihson, and 
a mortar-hoat, which were afterwards joined hy the 
Leander, 50, Captain Thompson. With this force 
Nelson left the fleet on the 15*** of July, having gene- 
ral orders to make a sudden and vigorous assault on 
the town of Santa Cruz ; hut on no account to land 
personally with the forces, which were to he under 
the command of Captain Trouhridge, unless his pre- 
sence should he absolutely necessary. The plan of 
this expedition was contrived with all that minuteness 
and precision which ever marked the operations pro- 
jected by the rear-admiral. The journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the squadron on reaching the place of its 
destination is given in his own words : 

" On Friday the 21»* of July, I directed to be em- 
barked on board the Seahorse, Terpsichore, and 
Emerald frigates, 1000 men, including 250 ma- 
rines, attended by all the boats of the squadron, sca- 
ling ladders, and every implement which I thought 
necessary for the success of the enterprise. I directed 
that the boats should land in the night, between the 
fort on the north-east side of the bay of Santa Cmz 
and the town, and endeavour to make themselves 
masters of that fort ; which when done, my sum- 
mons to the governor was to be sent in, and half an 
hour allowed for its acceptance or rejection. Although 
the frigates by twelve o'clock approached wit^n 
three miles of the intended place of debarkation, yet, 
from the unforeseen circumstances of a strong cur- 
rent against them in-shore, they were not able to 
get within a mile of the landing-place before the day 
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dawned and discovered our force and intentions to 
the Spaniards. At half past three on the morning 
of the 22^, the Theseus and squadron bore up for 
Santa Cruz ; and at half past four we saw the Sea- 
horse, Terpsichore, and Emerald, off the island, with 
the mortar-boat and the ships' boats pulling off shore. 
** On my approach. Captains Troubridge and 
Bowen, with Captain Oldfield of the marines, came 
on board to consult with me what was best to 
be done, and were of opinion that, if they could 
possess themselves of the heights over the fort, it 
could be stormed : to which I gave my assent. At 
nine, the frigates anchored in-shore, off the east end 
of the town, and landed their men. Stood off and on 
Santa Cruz with the line of battle ships, and wore 
occasionally. At ten o'clock, made the signal to 
prepare for battle, intending to batter the fort with 
the line of battle ships, in order to create a diver- 
sion; but this was found impracticable, not being 
able to get nearer the shore than three miles, 6*om 
a calm and contrary current: nor could our men 
possess themselves of the heights, as the enemy had 
taken possession, and seemed as anxious to retain as 
we were to get them. Thus foiled in my original 
plan, I considered it necessary for the honour of our 
king and country not to give over the attempt to 
possess ourselves of the town^ that our enemies might 
be convinced there was nothing which Englishmen 
were not equal to ; and, confident in the bravery of 
those who would be employed in the service, I em- 
barked every person from the shore on the 22<^ at 
night." 

The admiral now resolved on a vigorous attack 
upon the town and the citadel itself; but, to cover 
this design, he remained apparently inactive on the 
23^, as if he had abandoned his intentions against 
the place ; and, on the 24^^, by approaching and an- 

l2 
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choring to the northward of the town, and making 
every i^ow for a disposition of attacking the heights, 
he drew the notice, of the Spaniards to that quarter, 
and consequently the real objects of his attack were 
left more exposed. The Leander joined in the after- 
noon : her marines were added to the force before 
appointed, and Captain Thompson volunteered his 
services. Towards evening the squadron anchored 
a few miles to the northward of Santa Cruz, and at 
six the signal was made for boats to prepare to pro- 
ceed on service, as previously ordered. 

Before making this last desperate attempt. Sir 
Horatio agreed to meet some of the captains of his 
squadron on board the Seahorse, where the lady 
whom Captain Fremantle had lately married, while 
in the Mediterranean, presided at table. So sensible 
was he of the extreme danger that awaited him, that» 
preparatory to leaving the Theseus, he had called his 
step-son. Lieutenant Nisbet, who had the watch on 
deck, into the cabin, to assist in arranging and burn- 
ing his mother's letters. Perceiving that the young 
man was armed, he earnestly begged him to remain 
behind, saying : '* Should we both fall, Joaiah, what 
would become of your poor mother ? The care of 
the Theseus faUs to you ; stay, therefore, and take 
charge of her." "Sir," replied 'Nisbet, with the 
bluntness and decision of a true British sailor, " the 
ship must take care of herself. I will go with you 
to-night, if I never go again." Nelson himself was 
frequently heard to declare, that the sensation which: 
he experienced on going over the ship's side that 
night to enter his boat was a full conviction that he 
should 'never return. 

"At eleven o'clock at night," proceeds the Journal 
already quoted, " the boats of the squadron, contain* 
ing between 600 and 700 men, with 180 on board 
the Fox cutter, and about 70 or 80 in a boat we had 
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taken the day before, proceeded in six divisions to- 
wards the town. The divisions of the boats were 
conducted by all the captains, except Fremantle and 
Bowen, who attended with me to regalate and lead 
the way to the attack ; every captain being acquaint- 
ed that the landing was to be made on the mole, 
whence they were to hasten as fast as possible into 
the great square, and there to form and proceed on 
such services as might be found necessary. We 
were not discovered until half past one o'clock, 
when, being within half gun-shot of the landing 
place, I directed the boats to cast off from each 
other, give an huzza, and push for the shore. The 
alarm-bells immediately rang, and a fire of thirty or 
forty pieces of cannon, with musquetry from one end 
of the town to the other, opened upon us ; but no- 
thing could stop the intrepidity of the captains lead- 
ing the divisions. Unfortunately, the night being 
extremely dark, the greater part of the boats did not 
see llie mole, but went on shore through a raging 
surf, which stove all the boats to the left of it. It 
was only Captains Fremantle, Thompson, Bowen, 
and myself, with four or five boats, who found the 
mole, which was instantly stormed and carried, 
although defended apparently by four or ^ve hun- 
dred men, and the guns, six 24-pounders, were spiked ; 
but such a heavy fire of musquetry and grape-i^ot 
was kept up from the citadel and houses at the head 
of the mole, that we could not advance, and nearly 
all were killed or wounded. Having at this moment 
my right arm shot through, I was carried off to my 
ship." 

At the moment of receiving this wound, Nelson 
was in the act of stepping out of the boat upon the 
mole, and of drawing his sword. This sword had 
been presented to him when very young by his uncle. 
Captain Suckling, with an injunction that he should 
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not part with it while he lived. It was doubly 
valued by him, not only on this ^ account, but ako, 
according to family traditicm, «8 having been the 
same which was borne by the brave Captain Galfri- 
dus Walpole, a brother of Sir Robert's, when in 1711 
he lost his right arm in action with a French squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean. In falling back into the 
boat, he caught with his left hand the sword which 
had dropped from the other, and kept it firmly 
grasped. Lieutenant.Nisbet, who was dose to him 
when he fell, placed him in the bottom of the boat, 
and, as the sight of the blood, which flowed copiously 
from the shattered arm, seemed to increase his faint- 
ness, he laid his hat over it to conceal it. He then 
examined the state of the wound, and bound his silk 
handkerchief tightly round the arm above the lacera- 
ted vessels. Nelson afterwards declared that, but 
for the presence of mind and attention of his step-son, 
in this emergency, he must have perished. Nisbet 
was assisted in his efibrts by one of the admiral's 
bargemen, named Lovell, who tore up his shirt to 
make a sling for the wounded arm. They then col- 
lected five other seamen, with whose assistance the 
boat, which had grounded from the falling of the 
tide, was got afloat. Nisbet then took one of the 
oars that remained, and ordered the steersman to 
keep close under the guns of the batteries, that they 
might be safe from their tremendous fire. His voice 
roused Sir Horatio from his fainting state, and he 
immediately desired to be lifted up in the boat, 
"that," to use his own expression, "he might look 
a little about him." The destructive fire of the ene- 
my, flashing upon the water, amidst the darkness of 
the night, vras sublimely awful, and produced a most 
painfol uncertainty respecting the fate of his brave 
companions. All at once, a general shriek was 
heard. It proceeded from the crew of the Fox cat- 
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ter, which, being struck by a shot under water, in- 
stantly sunk. One hundred and eighty persons were 
struggling for their lives. This was a scene of 
distress too dreadful to be passed by the humane 
admiral. He ordered as many as the boat could 
possibly carry to be taken into her ; and, forgetting 
his own sufferings, eagerly assisted himself, with his 
only remaining arm, in this offibe of humanity. In 
spite of all the assistance that could be afforded, 97 
men, including Lieutenant Gibson, perished : 83 
were saved. £very possible exertion was used to 
reach the Theseus ; and so anxious was he to send 
back the boat in the hope that she might be in time 
to pick up a few more of the unhappy victims, that, 
when a chair was called for, he woidd not wait for 
that accommodation, but» desiring a single rope to be 
thrown over the side, he twisted it round his left 
arm, and jumped up the ship's side with a spirit that 
astonished every one. He then submitted the wound- 
ed limb to amputation, with the same courage and 
fortitude that lutd ever marked his character. 

About the same time that Nelson received his 
wound. Captain Bowen fell in storming the mole, 
and Captain Fremantle, who was severely wounded 
in the right arm, having met with a boat on the 
beach, was conveyed to the Seahorse. Meanwhile, 
Captain Troubridge, missing the mole, pushed on 
shore under the enemy's battery, close to the south- 
ward of the citadel ; and Captain Waller, with two or 
three other boats, landed at the same time. The 
surf was so high that many put back ; those which 
persevered were stove against the rocks, and most of 
the ammunition in the men's pouches was wet. As 
soon as Troubridge and Waller could collect a few 
men, they advanced to the square, the appointed place 
of rendezvous ; and, while waiting there, in hopes of 
being joined by Nelson and the remainder of the 
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people, they sent to sommou the citadel, against 
which, however, no immediate attempt coidd be 
made, the scaling ladders being all lost in the surf. 
Being joined by a body of men imder Captains Hood 
and Miller, Troubridge had collected by day-break 
aboat 80 marines, 80 pikemen, and 80 small-armed 
seamen, being all that remained alive of those who 
had made good their landing. With this force he 
was advancing to the attack of the citadel, when be 
found all the streets commanded by field-pieces, and 
several thousand Spaniard^ under arms, and ap- 
proaching by every avenue. Against such a saperi* 
ority, without ammunition, without provisions, with- 
out expectation of being reinforced, it would have 
been madness to persevere. Accordingly, Troubridge 
sent Captain Hood with a flag of trace to the Spa* 
nish governor, Don Juan Antonio Gutierrez, engaging 
that, on condition the British troops were permitted 
to embark without impediment, the squadron oflF 
Santa Cruz should no further molest either that town 
or any of the Canary Islands. The governor replied, 
that, considering all circumstances, the English 
ought to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
Troubridge, whose character for promptness and de- 
cision resembled that of his commander, sent back 
word, that, unless the terms he had offsred were ac- 
cepted in five minutes, he was prepared to bmm the 
town, and he would set it on fire if the Spaniards 
advanced one inch further; at the same time, he 
should do so with great regret, as he had no -wiak to 
injure the inhabitants. Tbis threat produced com- 
pliance on the part of the governor. Troubridge 
and his brave followers marched throngli the town 
with the British colours flying at their head. With 
a generosity worthy of admiration, the governor far- 
nished the retreating invaders with biscuit and wine, 
and intimated that &e rear-admiral was al liberty to 
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send on shore and purchase whatever refreshment his 
squadron needed, as long as he remained off the 
idand. The wounded English received the most hu- 
mane attentions from the Spaniards ; and a nohle 
youth, Don Bernardo Collagon, who had, sword in 
hand, defended his country with great spirit, is said 
on this occasion to have actually stripped himself of 
his shirt to make bandages for the wounded captives. 

On this disastrous night, the loss of the squadron 
consisted of 44 killed, 105 wounded, and 101 drowned. 
In addition to the officers mentioned. Lieutenant 
Weatherhead, of tfaeTheseus, was so severely wounded 
as to survive but a few days. He was one of those 
who had commenced their naval career with Nelson 
in the Agamemnon. Though the enterprize was not 
successful, yet the honour of his Majesty's arms was 
not tarnished by it; for, as the rear*admiral ex- 
pressed himself, in his public letter to Lord St. Yin* 
cent, ' more daring intrepidity was never shown than 
by Ihe captains, officers, and men he had the honour 
to command.' Troubridge was assured by the Spa- 
nish officers at Santa Cruz that they expected such a 
visit, and were perfectly prepared with all the bat- 
teries, and with eight thousand men und^r arms. 
"This," adds Troubridge, "with the great disad- 
vantage of a rocky coast, high surf, and in the face 
of forty pieces of cannon, will show, though we were 
not successful, what an Englishman is equal to." 

It is evident, however, that this failure was most 
keenly felt by Nelson, whose private communication 
to the admiral, written only two days after the event, 
shows the extreme dejection which anguish of mind 
and body had produced. " I am become a burden to 
my friends," he says, "and useless to my country; 
but by my letter wrote the 24*^, you will perceive 
my anxiety for the promotion of my son-in-law, Jo- 
siah Nlsbet : when I leave your command, I become 
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dead to the world ; I go hence, and am no more seen : 
if, from poor Bowen's loss, you think it proper to 
oblige me, I rest confident you will do it : die boy is 
under obligations to me, but he repaid me by bring- 
ing me from the mole of Santa Cruz. I hope you 
wUl be able to give me a frigate to convey the re- 
mains of my carcase to England." " My dear ad- 
miral," replied Lord St. Vincent, " mortals cannot 
command success; you and your companions have 
certainly deserved it by the greatest degree of heroism 
and perseverance that ever was exhibited. I g^eve 
for ^e loss of your arm, and for the £ate of poor 
Bowen and Gibson, with that of the other brave men 
who fell so gallantly. I hope you and Captain Fre- 
mantle are doing well ; the Seahorse shall carry you 
to England the moment her wants are supplied. All 
the wishes you may favour me with shall be fulfilled, 
as far as is consistent with what I owe to some valu- 
able officers in the Ville de Paris." 

Accordingly, as soon as the Seahorse was properly 
equipped for the voyage. Nelson sailed in her for 
Englsmd, and on his arrival at Spithead received 
permission from the Admiralty, on the 2^ of Septem- 
ber, to strike his flag. He instantly set out for Bath, 
where his father and Lady Nelson then were. He 
had previously written to them to acquaint them 
with his misfortune. The difference of the hand- 
writing at first perplexed them, and it was some time 
before Lady Nelson discovered, to her inexpressible 
anguish, that the letter was actually written by her 
husband. They had heard of an expedition on which 
part of L()rd St. Vincent's fleet had been detached, 
and painful rumours were in circulation. Neither 
of them had the resolution to read the letter, the 
extraordinary change in the well-known hand-writ- 
ing having created an uncertainty that left room for 
the worst apprehensions. At last, Mrs. Bolton, who 
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was on a visit to her father, at his request commnni- 
cated its contents. She was sincerely attached to 
her brother, and for some time their affectionate 
sympathy rendered them insensible to the joy of his 
return. While they were alternately expecting and 
despairing of his arrival* Lady Nelson one evening 
distinguished her husband's voice directing his car- 
riage where to stop ; and in another moment he was 
pressed to the hearts of his beloved relatives and of 
the faithful partner of his early and more humble 
fortunes. About the middle of September, he pro- 
ceeded to London. Apartments were engaged for 
him in Bond Street, and there he was attended by 
Dr. Moseley, who had accompanied the expedition 
to the River San Juan, Cruikshank, the eminent sur- 
geon, and other gentlemen of the faculty. 

In consequence of a nerve having been improperly 
included by the surgeon who performed the amputa- 
tion in one of the ligatures employed for securing a 
bleeding artery — which ligature, according to the 
custom of the French surgeons, was of silk instead of 
waxed thread — a constant irritation and discharge 
were kept up ; and the ends of the ligature being 
daily pulled to effect their separation, caused the 
severest agony to the heroic sufferer, who had scarcely 
any intermission of pain, either by night or day. 
His excellent spirits, however, did not forsake him ; 
and the wound was unattended with the slightest 
fever, a very unusual circumstance on such an oc- 
casion. 

Nelson had already acquired such popularity that 
the whole nation might be said to have participated 
in his sufferings. He received the most flattering 
attentions from the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Clarence, and other illustrious persons. Friends 
flocked around him ; his relatives hastened from the 
country to attend and console him^ and Mr. Bolton, 
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in particttlar, was his constant companion. He was 
presented with the freedom of the cities of London 
and Bristol, and invested hy his sovereign with the 
insignia of the Order of the Bath. 

As a small compensation for a whole life of danger, 
hardship, enterprize, and service, his majesty con- 
ferred on him a pension of £1000 per annum. Pre* 
viously to the issuing of this grant, a positive custom 
required that he should distinctly state his services in a 
memorial to his majesty ; and one more brilliant never 
met the eye of the sovereign of a brave nation. It set 
forth " That, during the present war, your memorialist 
has been in four actions with the fleets of the enemy ; 
namely, on the 13*^ and 14**» of March, 1796, on the 
13"» of July, 1796. and on the 14«» of February, 1797 ; 
in three actions with frigates, in six engagements 
against batteries ; in ten actions in boats, employed 
in cutting out of harbours, in destroying vessels, and 
In taking three towns. Your memorialist has also 
served on shore four months, and commanded the 
batteries at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi : that, 
during the war, he has assisted at the capture of 
seven sail of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and 
eleven privateers of different sizes; and taken and 
destroyed near fifty merchant vessels ; and your me- 
moriahst has actually been engaged against the enemy 
upwards of one hundred and twenty times. In which 
service your memorialist has lost his right eye and 
tight arm, and been severely wounded and bruised in 
his body; all of which services and wounds your 
memorialist most humbly submits to your Majesty's 
most gracious consideration." 

His wound kept him for some months in a state 
of constant suffering. One day, in the month of 
October, when he had endured more than usual pain, 
he retired early in the evening to bed, hoping, with 
the aid of laudanum, to obtain a little rest; when 
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the metropolifi was thrown into an uproar by the 
joyful news of Admiral Duncan's victory over the 
Dutch fleet. The mob knocked violently and re- 
peatedly at the door of the house where he lodged, 
because it was not illuminated. On being informed 
that Sir Horatio Nelson, who had been so badly 
wounds, lodged there and could not be disturbed, 
"You shall hear no more from us to-night," ex- 
claimed the foremost of the clamorous party: and 
such was the sympathy felt for the brave admiral 
by the lowest of his countrymen that, even amidst 
the confusion of such a night, he was not again 
disturbed by them. 

At length, towards the end of November, after a 
night of sound and refreshing sleep, he was astonished 
on awaking to find his wounded arm free from pain. 
He sent for his surgeon to have it examined, when 
the silk came away at a touch. From that moment 
the wound began to heal. As soon as he considered 
his health sufficiently re-established. Sir Horatio, 
with that sincere gratitude to Providence for signal 
deliverances, which he never failed to profess, sent to 
the Rev Mr. Greville, minister of St. George's, Han- 
over Square, a paper with the following form of 
thanksgiving to be read at church jin the time of 
divine service :< — " An officer desires to return thanks 
to Almighty God for his perfect recovery from a 
severe wound; and also for the many mercies be- 
stowed upon him. December 8^, 1797* for next 
Sunday." This paper, in Nelson's own hand- writing, 
framed and glazed, is still carefully preserved by 
the family of the clergyman to whom it was delivered. 
On the 13^ of December, having been pronounced 
fit for service by his surgeons, he made his appear- 
ance at court, and was received in the most gracious 
and tender manner by the king, who expressed his 
sorrow at the loss which he had sustained, and the 
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impaired state of his health, which he feared might 
deprive his comitry of his future servic5es. ** You 
have lost your right arm," observed the king. — 
•* But not my right hand," replied Sir Horatio, ** as 
I have the honour of presenting Captain Berry to 
you ; and besides, may it please your majesty, I can 
never think that a loss which the performance of my 
duty has occasioned ; and, so long as I have a foot to 
stand on, I will combat for my king and country." 
His majesty appeared deeply affected by this energetic 
answer ; and, on the 19^ of December, Nelson joined 
the procession which attended the king to St. Paul's, 
to render public thanksgiving to the Supreme Being 
for the recent successes of the British navy. 

It was about this time that he went to the Navy 
Pay Office, accompanied by Mr. Bolton, to apply for 
the usual allowance of a year's pay, as smart money 
for the loss of the sight of his right eye ; but pay- 
ment was refused, because he was not provided with 
a certificate from a surgeon that the sight was actu- 
ally destroyed. Vexed at the enforcement of what, 
in his case, might haye been deemed a superfluous 
formality, as his loss was sufficiently notorious, he 
not only procured the desired certificate, but also 
obtained from his surgeons an attestation of the loss 
of his arm, saying that one might just as well be 
doubted as the other. On going afterwards to re- 
ceive the sum, which was the annual pay of a captain 
only, that being his rank when he met with the acci- 
dent, the clerk observed that he thought it had been 
more. *' Oh no ! " jocosely replied the hero, " this 
is only for an eye : in a few days I shaU come for an 
arm ; and in a little time longer, God knows, most 
probably for a leg." Accordingly, he soon after- 
wards went again to the Office, accompanied as before 
by his brother-in-law, and with perfect good humour 
exhibited the supererogatory certificate of the loss of 
his arm. 
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Towards the end of 1797, Admiral NelBon 
information from Lord St. Vincent, that he had writ- 
ten to Lord Spencer, and desired that the Fondroyant 
might be fitted for his flag as aeon as she was Igandbed, 
The commander-in-chief added that Nelson's £uthfiil 
attendant, John Sykes, had been appointed g^onner 
of the Andromache. Some delay having taken pkce 
in the completion of the Fondro^ant, on the 19^ of 
December, the Vanguard, 74, was commissioned for 
Nelson's flag. About this time, he left London for 
Bath, and there, while the Vanguard was equipping, 
he passed some weeks in the society of his father and 
the family of his younger sister, Mrs. Matcham. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1798. 

Sir Horatio is ordbrbd to hoist hir flao on board thr 
Vanouard and rejoin Lord St. Vincent — He is sbvt 
WITH A Squadron to ascertain the object of thb 
French Armament at Toulon — Suudbn Tempest — 
Nelson is joined bt a detachment from the Fleet — 
Sails up the Mediterranean in pursuit of the French 

— Touches at Naples — Proceeds to Eotpt — Returxe 
TO SiciLT — Sails again for Eotpt — Battle op Abou- 
KiR — Reception of the Admiral at Naples — He is 
cheated a Peer — Other Honours conferred on him 

— His interposition in behalf of the Cullodbn and 
HER Captain — Prehsnts sent to him by thb Grand 

SlONOR AND other FoRBIGN StATES. 

On the 16*'» of March, 1798, the rear-admiral re- 
ceived orders to hoist his flag on hoard the Vanguard, 
and to take under his charge a convoy for Lisbon. 
He immediately made every preparation to join his 
ship. On this occasion a gloomy foreboding hung 
over the spirits of Lady Nelscm, which Sir Horatio 
exerted himself to dispd. " My ambition/' said he, 
" is satisfied. I am now going to raise you to that 
rank in which I have long wished to see you." After 
an inefiectual attempt to put to sea, he at length 
sailed from St. Helen's on the 9*^ of April, and on 
the 29«» joined the' Earl of St. Vincent, off Cadiz. 

" I am very happy," wrote the first lord of the 
Admiralty to the commander-in-chief, on this occa- 
sion, " to send you Sir Horatio Nelson again, not 
only because I believe I cannot send you a more zea- 
lous, active, and approved officer, but because I have 
reason to believe that his being under your command 
will be agreeable to your wii^es* If your lordship 
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is as desirous to have him with you as he is to he 
with you, I am sure the arrangement must he per- 
fectly satisfactory." " I do assure your lordship/' 
replied the nohle admiral, " that the arrival of Admi- 
ral Nelson has given me new life i you could not 
have gratified me more than in sending him. His 
presence in the Mediterranean is so very essential 
that I mean to put the Orion and Alexander under 
his command, with the addition of three or four 
frigates, and to send him away, the moment the 
Vanguard has delivered her water to the in-shore 
squadron, to endeavour to ascertain the real ohject 
of the preparations making hy the French." 

The preparations alluded to hy Lord St. Vincent 
were making at Toulon for an expedition, the ohject 
of which was kept a profound secret. The arma- 
ment destined for it consisted of thirteen sail of the 
line, seven 40-gun frigates, twenty-four smaller ves- 
sels of war, and nearly two hundred transports, filled 
with troops, horses, artillery, provisions, and military 
stores. Immediately on Nelson's arrival, the com- 
mander-in-chief sent him, as he intenided, with orders 
to proceed up the Mediterranean, and to endeavour 
to ascertain, hy every means in his power, either on 
the south coast of France or that of Genoa, the oh- 
ject of the expedition projected hy the French. 
About a fortnight after his departure, the command- 
er-in-chief was informed by the Admiralty that a 
reinforcement under Sir R. Curtis had been sent out 
to him, and he was directed on its arrival to despatch 
a squadron of twelve sail of the line and a sufficient 
number of frigates, under the command of " some 
discreet flag officer," into the Mediterranean ,^ with 
instructions to proceed in quest of the French arma- 
ment* In a private and confidential letter forwarded 
at the same time by Earl Spencer, government left it 
entirely to the decision . of Lord St. Vincent either to 

M 
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make a detadiment from his fleet, or to proceed with 
his whole force into the Mediterranean ; the frustra- 
tion of the ohject of the Toulon expedition heing 
deemed preferahle to the advantages attending the 
hlockade of the Spanish fleet in Cadiz, which, how- 
ever, was to be kept up, if possible. " If you de- 
termine," added Lord Spencer, "to send a detacb- 
ment into the Mediterranean, I think it almost un- 
necessary to suggest to you the propriety of putting 
it under the command of Sir H. Nelson, whose ac- 
quaintance with that part of the world, as well as his 
activity and disposition, seem to qualify him in a 
peculiar manner for that service." Lord St. Vincent, 
as it has been shown, had already anticipated this 
suggestion, to the great dissatisfaction of some of 
the senior officers commanding under him, who even 
ventured to complain to the first lord of the Admiralty 
of the marked preference given by the commander- 
in-chief to a junior admiral of the same fleet. The 
country, however, had soon abundant reason to con- 
gratulate itself on the discrimination which led Lord 
St. Vincent and the head of the Admiralty to select 
Nelson for this important service. These instruc- 
tions were accompanied by orders that any ports in 
the Mediterranean should be considered as hostile 
— those of the island of Sardinia alone excepted — 
of which the governors or chief magistrates should 
refuse to permit the commanders of any of his ma- 
jesty's ships arriving therein to procure supplies of 
provisions, or of any articles which they might re- 
quire. 

The admiral lost no time in forwarding the pur- 
port of these instructions to Sir Horatio, who, before 
they reached him, was exposed, in the night of the 
20^^ of May, being then in the Gulf of Lyons, to the 
fury of one of those sudden tempests to which the 
Mediterranean is liable. The Vanguard sofiTered 
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more from the effects of this storm than any of the 
other vessels. It carried away her topmasts, and» 
finally her foremast, besides which her bowsprit was 
sprang in three places. The line of battle ships were 
separated by the gale from their three frigates. In 
the morning, they succeeded in wearing the Vanguard 
with the remnant of the sprit-Sail ; and Captain Ball, 
in the Alexander, took her in tow, bearing up for 
Sardinia^ while the Orion looked out ahead for a 
pilot to carry them into the road of San Pietro. 
Nelson, fearM lest the safety of the Alexander might 
be endangered by her attempt to assist the Vanguard, 
sent orders to Captain Ball to cast off, but that brave 
officer replied that ' he knew he could save the Van- 
guard, and, by God*s help, he would do it/* On 
tke 24^ they reached San Pietro in safety. 

On the same day, writing to Lady Nelson, he 
thus described the effect produced on his mind by 
the dangers which he had just escaped : — " I ought 
not to call what has happened to the Vanguard 
by the cold name of accident. I believe firmly it 
was the Almighty goodness, to check my consum- 
mate vanity ; I hope it has made me a better officer, 

* The commencement of the acquaintance of Nelson and 
Capt&in Ball was in 1783, when both resided for a short time 
at St. Omer*8, in France. They parted mutually prejudiced 
against each other, and did not again meet till Ball was sent 
with the sqaadron which reinforced Nelson shortly before the 
tempest. At their first interview, Nelson, undfer the im- 
pression of old feelings, asked, "What do you expect by going 
with me ? Do you wish to get your bones broke ? " "It was 
not to save my bones that I came into the service," replied 
Ball ; " I know you are going on a perilous duty, and am 
therefore happy to go with you." The perseverance and re- 
sources displayed by the captain, as related above, won the 
heart of Sir Horatio, than whom none could better appreci- 
ate extraordinary merit ; and from that hour the closest inti- 
macy and warmest mutual regard prevailed between these 
officers. 

m2 
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as I feel it has made me a better man. I kiss 
with all humility the rod. Figure to yourself, 
on Sunday evening at sunset, a vain man walking in 
his cabin, with a squadron around him, who looked 
up to their chief to lead them to glory, and in whom 
their chief placed the firmest reliance, that the proud- 
est ships, of equal numbers, belonging to France, 
would have lowered their flags, and with a very rich 
prize lying by him. Figure to yourself, on Monday 
morning when the sun rose, this proud conceited 
roan, his ship dismasted, his fleet dispersed, and 
himself in such distress that the meanest frigate out 
of France would have been an unwelcome guest. 
But it has pleased Almighty God to bring us into a 
safe port, where, although we are refused the rights 
of humanity, yet the Vanguard will in two days 
get to sea again as an English man-of-war." 

When he wrote this letter. Nelson was not aware 
how good reason he had to deny " the cold name of 
accident" to the disaster which had befallen the 
Vanguard. It not only afforded him occasion to lay 
in a supply of water and to effect a junction with the 
reinforcement sent to him by the commander-in-chief 
under Captain Troubridge, but it also preserved the 
squadron in a most extraordinary manner from the 
powerful French armament, which sailed with gene- 
ral Bonaparte from Toulon on the very day of the 
tempest, and which, in the thick weather that ensued, 
must have passed the British ships at not many 
leagues distance. 

The rear-admiral was not only unable to obtain the 
assistance he had expected from the governor of San 
Pietro, as a neutral port, but the latter had even re- 
ceived orders from the French not to admit any Bri- 
tish ship into the harbour. He could not, however, 
prevent the squadron from anchoring in the road ; 
and the resources which British seamen always find 
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mthin themselyes soon supplied every deficiency. 
By the active exertioDS of Captain Berry, and the 
assistance of Captains Ball and Saumarez, the Van- 
gaard was equipped with a jury foremast and top- 
mast, and on ^e fourth day cdPter their arrival the 
squadron again put to sea. 

Eager to execute the orders he had received, the 
rear-admiral neither lost any time in sailing to some 
friendly port, where he might have refitted his disa- 
bled ship, nor did he express any intention of shifting 
his flag, which the peculiar circumstances of the 
Vanguard might have seemed to render desirable ; 
but immediately steered for the appointed rendezvous 
off Toulon. TTiere he arrived on the 4*^ of June, 
and the following day was joined by La Mutine, 
Captain Hardy, who brought the acceptable intelli- 
gence, that Captain Troubridge had been detached 
from the fleet with ten sail of the line and a fifty-gun 
ship, to reinforce the rear-admiral. This intelligence 
di&sed universal joy throughout the little squadron ; 
and Sir Horatio observed with exultation to Captain 
Berry, that he should then be a match for any hostile 
fleet in the Mediterranean, which it would be his 
only desire to encounter. 

On the 6^^ the squadron was spread, anxiously 
looking out for the expected reinforcement, which 
was now the sole object of the rear-admiral's atten- 
tion and solicitude. He had received certain intelli- 
gence of the departure of the French from Toulon ; 
and so entirely was his mind engrossed with the de- 
sire of joining the promised reinforcement in order to 
pursue the enemy, that, though he was informed, by 
a vessel he spoke with, that several sail then in sight 
were Spanish ships richly laden, he refused to devi- 
ate from his course. Prize-money was not his object ; 
all selfish considerations were absorbed in his great 
mind by his zeal for the honour and the interest of 
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his country. On the 8**^, at noon, ten sail were dis- 
covered from the mast head ; they were soon found 
to be British ships of war, and at sun-set the 
junction so ardently desired by the admiral was 
effected. 

This reinforcement, which had been selected from 
among the very best ships in the fleet under Lord St. 
Vincent, consisted entirely of 74-gun ships, namely : 
the Culloden, Captain Troubridge ; Goliath, Captain 
Foley ; Minotaur, Captain Louis ; Defence, Captain 
Peyton -, Bellerophon, Captain Darby ; Majestic, Cap- 
tain Westcott ; Swiftsure, Captain HalloweU ; The- 
seus, Captain Miller ; and Audacious, Captain Grould ; 
and to this force was afterwards added the Leander, 
50, Captain Thompson. 

Sir Horatio had received no instructions what 
course he was now to steer, nor had he any certain 
intelligence relative to the destination of the hostile 
armament. He was therefore left entirely to his own 
judgment; and, knowing that the enemy had sailed 
with a north-west wind, he was naturally led to con- 
clude that they were bound up the Mediterranean. 
He immediately despatched La Mutine to Civita 
Vecchia, and along the Roman coast, to obtain intel- 
ligence, while he himself steered with the fleet for 
Corsica, which island he reached on the 12^ of June. 
Unable to learn any thing there, the admiral on the 
following day continued his course to the Roman 
coast, where he was rejoined by La Mutine. Cap- 
tain Hardy had been equally unsuccessful, and Sir 
Horatio now resolved to steer towards Naples, in the 
hope of gaining some information. 

The admiral had soon the satisfaction to find that 
the captains of his squadron had no need of particu- 
lar instructions to keep in constant readiness for bat- 
tle. The ardour of their zeal anticipated his utmost 
wishes. The decks of all the ships were perfectly 
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dear both night and day ; and every man was ready 
to take his post at a moment's notice. He was de- 
lighted to see them daily exercising their men at the 
great gmis, as well as with small arms ; and making 
every possible preparation for immediate action. 

On the 16^ the fleet came in sight of Mount Vesu- 
vius, and Captain Troubridge was despatched in La 
Matine to obtain what intelligence he could from Sir 
William Hamilton. Writing to Sir William, the 
admiral says : '* If their fleet is not moored in as 
strong a port as Toulon, nothing shall hinder me 
from attacking them^ and, with the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, I hope for a most glorious victory." 
To Lord Spencer he wrote about the same time, 
communicating his opinion that the enemy were 
bound to £g3rpt, in prosecution of a plan concerted 
with Tippoo Saib, for attacking our possessions in 
India. "But," added he, "be they bound to the 
antipodes, your lordship may rely that I will not lose 
a moment in bringing tiiem to action, and endeavour- 
ing to destroy their transports. I have sent Captain 
Troubridge on shore to talk to General Acton, and 
hope the king of Naples will send me some frigates ; 
for mine parted company on the 20^ of May, and have 
not joined me since." To Sir William Hamilton he 
again writes : " If I meet the enemy at sea, the con- 
voy will get off for want of frigates ;" and to Earl 
St. Vincent he addressed this laconic epistle : "I 
have only to assure you I will bring the French fleet 
to action the moment I can lay hands on them. Till 
then, adieu." 

Captain Troubridge returned on board with infor- 
matiMi that the French were at Malta on the 8^^ of 
June, and7)reparing to attack that fortress. He was 
desired- to intimate to the admiral that Naples, being 
at peace with the French republic, could not afford 
any assistance whatever: but he had succeeded. 
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through the influence of Lady Hamilton, in obtaining^ 
a secret order for the supply of such neoessariea as 
the British squadron might stand in need of. 

Lamenting that even a day had been lost by visit- 
ing Naples, the admiral pushed by the shortest cut 
through the Faro di Messina, which the fleet passed 
on the 20*^ The joy with which the arrival of Sir 
Horatio was hailed by the Sicilians gave sincere sa- 
tisfsu^tion to every one on board the squadron. Here 
the admiral received information firom the British 
consul that Malta had actually surrendered to the 
French, and he instantly formed a plan for attacking^ 
their fleet in the harbour of Gozo, where it was re- 
ported to be then at anchor. 

The squadron immediately bore away for Malta 
with a press of sail; but at day-light on the 22^ of 
June, being ofl* Cape Passaro, La Mutine spoke with 
a Genoese brig from that island, which gave intelli- 
gence that it surrendered on the 15^, and that the 
French had sailed on the 16^, with a firesh gale at 
north-west. The admiral was not long in determin- 
ing what course to take ; the signal to bear up, and 
to steer to the south-east with sJl possible sail, was 
instantly made. He now concluded that Egypt was 
the object of the enemy's destination, and to Egypt 
he accordingly proceeded. On the way the fleet 
spoke with only three vessels, two of which had come 
from Alexandria, and the other from the Archipelago^ 
without having seen any thing of the French. Cfa 
the 29^ of 'June the Pharos of Alexandria was dis- 
covered ; and, nearing the land with a press of sail, 
the admiral perceived, to his great surprise and dis- 
appointment, that there was not a single French ship 
in either of the harbours. The governor of Alexan- 
dria was as much astonished at the sight of the Bri- 
tish squadron as he was at the information that a 
French fleet was probably on its passage for that place. 
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Captain Hardy was directed to run close in with 
La Matine» and to send an officer on shore to 
Mr. Baldwin, the British consul at Alexandria, 
BoHciting information; but he brought back word 
that Mr. Baldwin had left Alexandria nearly three 
months before. There were in the old port one 
Turkish ship of the hne» four frigates, and about 
twelve other vessels : and in the Franks port, about 
fifty sail belonging to different nations. What the 
brave admiral felt at this disappointment, it is impos- 
sible to express. Certain it is that the extreme 
anxiety which he suffered in consequence brought 
on such violent spasms in the region of the heart, as 
continued occasionally to afflict him during the rest 
of his life. 

In a letter addressed to his commander-in-chief, as 
soon as he had ascertained that the French were not 
at Alexandria, after relating the particulars of his 
baffled pursuit, he thus vindicates the line of conduct 
which he had adopted : "To do nothing was, I felt, 
disgraceful ; therefore I made use of my understand- 
ing : and by it I ought to stand or fall. I am before 
your lordship's judgment, which, in the present case, 
I feel, is the tribunal of my country — and if, under 
aU circumstances, it is decided I am wrong, I ought, 
for the sake of our country, to be superseded : for, at 
this moment, when I know the French are not in 
Alexandria, I hold the same opinion as off Cape Pas- 
saro, viz. that, under all circumstances, I was right 
in steering for Alexandria; and by that opinion I 
must stand or fall. However erroneous my judg- 
ment may be, I feel conscious of my honest inten- 
tions ; which, I hope, will bear me up under the 
greatest misfortune that could happen to me as an 
officer — that of your lordship's thinking me wrong." 

Disappointed, but not discouraged, the admiral 
now deeply and anxiously deliberated what could 
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possibly have been the course of the French fleet, or 
their iiltimate destination. His restless and active 
mind would not permit him to remain a moment on 
the same spot ; he, therefore, shaped his course north- 
ward, for the coast of Caramania, to reach as quickly 
as possible some place where information might be 
obtained, and likewise to take in a supply of water, 
of which the ships began to run short. On the 4*^^ 
of July the fleet made the coasf of Caramania ; and, 
steering along the south side of the island of Candia, 
under a press of sail both night and day, with a con- 
trary wind, on the 18^^ they came again in sight of 
the island of Sicily. The admiral resolved to enter 
the port of Syracuse, with which not a person in the 
fleet was acquainted. Every ship, however, arrived 
safely in the harbour, through the skill and judgment 
of the officers ; and immediately began to take in 
water, wine, lemons, and bullocks, with all possible 
expedition. This was the first opportunity that the 
Vanguard had enjoyed of receiving water on board 
from the 6^^ of May ; so that not only the stock of 
that ship, but of several others of the squadron, was 
nearly exhausted. Every precaution having been 
taken, through the exertions of our ambassador at 
Naples, and the influence of Lady Hamilton, that no 
possibility of delay might be occasioned by the secret 
machinations or threats of the French, the supplies 
of the squadron, owing to the promptitude and un- 
common exertions of every individual in the fleet, 
were completed in five days. While at Syracuse, the 
admiral received vag^e accounts that the enemy bad 
not been seen either in the Archipelago or the Adri- 
atic, and he was likewise assured that they had not 
gone down the Mediterranean. This confirmed him 
in his former opinion, that Egypt was the object of 
their destination. Though the pursuit was still un- 
certain, yet neither former disappointment, nor the 
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hardships and fatigaes already endured, could deter 
him from steering to the quarter where there was a 
chance of finding the enemy. 

On his arrival at Syracuse, the admiral had written 
to Sir William Hamilton. " It is an old saying, the 
devil's children have the devil's luck. I cannot find, 
or to this moment learn, beyond vague conjecture, 
where the French fieet are gone to. All my ill for- 
tune hitherto has proceeded from want of frigates. 
Off Cape Passaro, on the 22^ of June, I saw two fri- 
gates, which were supposed to be French ; and it has 
been said since that a line-of-battle ship was to lee- 
ward of them, with the riches of Malta on board ; 
but it was the destruction of the enemy, and not 
riches for myself, that I was seeking. Tliese would 
have fallen to me if I had had frigates ; but, except 
the ship of the line, I regard not all the riches in this 
world. Having gone a round of six himdred leagues 
at this season of the year, with an expedition incre- 
dible, here I am, as ignorant of the situation of the 
enemy as I was twenty-seven days ago." Again he 
writes on the following day : " I have no frigate, nor 
a sign of one. The masts, yards, &c. for the Van- 
guard will, I hope, be prepared directly : for, should 
the French be so strongly secured in port that I can- 
not get at them, I shall immediately shift my fiag 
into some other ship, and send the Vanguard to Na- 
ples to be refitted ; for hardly any person but myself 
woidd have continued on service so long in such a 
wretched state." Writing to Lady Nelson from the 
same place, he says : " I have not been able to find 
the French fleet, to my great mortification, or the 
event I can scarcely doubt. . . . However, no per- 
son will say that it has been for want of activity. 
J yet live in hopes of meeting these fellows ; 
but it would have been my delight to have tried 
Bonaparte on a wind, for he commands the fleet as 
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well as the army. Glory is my object, and that 
alone." 

On the 25^^ of July the squadron left Syracuse. 
Irritated beyond measure that the French should 
have so long baffled his vigilance, the admiral could 
with difficulty endure 'the tediousness of the night ; 
and frequency the officer of the watch had scarcely 
left his cabin, when he was again summoned to de- 
clare the hour, and to counteract the persuasion of 
the commander that it was not yet day-break. Sir 
Horatio had still received no positive information 
concerning the enemy, but it occurred to him that 
some authentic intelligence might be obtained in the 
Morea. He steered for that coast ; and, on the 28^, 
being off the gulph of Coron, Captain Troubridge 
was despatched to that place in the Culloden. In 
less than three hours he returned with an account 
from the governor of Coron, that the enemy had been 
seen about four weeks before, proceeding in a south- 
east direction from Candia. Upon this information, 
the admiral resolved once more to visit Alexandria. 

At noon, on the 1^^ of August, the squadron came 
in sight of the harbour of that city, wluch was soon 
discovered to be full of vessels, and the French flag 
was perceived flying on board some of the ships. 
Every bosom expanded with joy at the sight of the 
enemy, and none received from it more heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction than the admiral himself^ It appears, at 
first sight, not a little extraordinary that the French 
fleet should have been missed by the gallant admiral 
both on his first passage to Egypt and his return to 
S3n'acuse ; but this circumstance is very clearly ac- 
counted for in the following manner : The French 
steered for Candia, and consequently made an angu- 
lar passage to Alexandria ; the English fleet, on the 
contrary, steered directly for that place. The small- 
ness of the latter made it necessary to sail in dose 
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order, and therefore the space which it covered was 
very limited. Besides, the admiral had no frigates 
that he could detach upon the look-out, and the con- 
stant haze of the atmosphere in that climate still far- 
ther diminished the chance of descrying the enemy. 
The distance hetween Candia and the coast of Bar- 
bary, being about thirty *five leagues, affords sufficient 
space for two large fleets to pass without mutual 
observation, especially under the circumstances al- 
ready stated. — As the British fleet steered up to the 
northward on its return, while that of the enemy 
took a southern course, it is obvious that their chance 
of meeting was still less than before. 

On the valour and conduct of every captain in the 
squadron. Sir Horatio justly placed the firmest reli- 
ance. During the whole of his cruize, it had been 
his practice, whenever circumstances would permit, 
to assemble the captains on board the Vanguard, and 
there fully to explain to them his own ideas of the 
different and best modes of attack, together with 
such plans as he purposed to execute on falling in 
with &e enemy, whatever might be their situation, 
by night or by day. There was no possible position 
in which thev could be found that he had not taken 
into his calculation, and for the most advantageous 
attack of which he had not digested and arranged 
the best possible disposition of his force. Each of 
the captains of his squadron was, therefore, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the masterly ideas of their 
admiral, on the subject of naval tactics ; and, upon 
surveying the situation of the enemy, these officers 
could ascertain with precision what were the ideas 
and intentions of their commander, without the aid 
of any farther instructions. By these means signals 
were rendered almost unnecessary, much time was 
saved, and the almost undivided attention of every 
captain could be paid to the conduct of his particular 
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ship — a circamstanoe of prodigious advantage to 
the general service 

The destination of the French armament was in- 
volved in doubt and xmcertainty. The admiral, 
however, was forcibly struck by the consideration 
that, as it was commanded by the man whom the French 
had dignified with the title of the Conqueror of Italy, 
and as it had on board a very large body of troops, 
it was destined for some attempt which the land force 
might execute without the aid of the fleet. It there- 
fore became a material consideration with him, in 
case he had fallen in with the hostile armament at 
sea, to prevent the transports from escaping, and 
reaching in safety the place of rendezvous. He 
formed a plan, so to arrange his force as to engage 
the whole attention of the enemy's ships of war, 
and at the same time to destroy as many as pos- 
sible of the convoy. Conformably to this plan, he 
had resolved to divide his force into three squadrons,* 
in the following manner : 



VANGUARD, 


ORION, 


CULLODBK, 


KINOTAUR, 


GOLIATH, 


THBSBUS, 


LEANDBR, 


KAJESTIC, 


ALEXANDER, 


AUDACIOUS, 


BBLLBEOPHON. 


8WIFTSURB. 


DBFBNCB, 






ZEALOUS. 







Of these squadrons, two were to attack the ships 
of war, while the third was to pursue the transports, 
and to sink and destroy as many of them as it could. 
How well this plan was arranged for annoying the 
enemy, must be obvious to every capacity ; and no 
doubt can be entertained that, had circumstances oc- 
casioned it to be put into execution, the success would 
have been as complete and as signal as that which 
awaited his projected mode of attack at anchor. How 

♦ The whole of N/elson's Bqnadron were 74*8, except the 
Leander, 60. 
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deservedly the hero was entitled to all the glory he 
acquired by his saccess, mnst be apparent, when it 
is considered that accident had no share in the vic- 
tory ; but that all his plans were matured two months 
before an opportunity presented of executing any of 
them, and that they were already familiar to the im- 
derstanding of every captain in his fleet. 

The Fhu'os of iUexandria was discovered by the 
fleet at noon, on the first of August. The preceding 
evening the Alexander and Swiftsure had been de- 
tached ahead to reconnoitre the ports of Alexandria, 
while the rest of the squadron remained in the offing. 
The enemy's fleet was first discovered by the Zea- 
lous, Captain Hood, who communicated, by signal, 
the number of their ships, sixteen, lying at anchor 
in line of battle, in a bay which was afterwards found 
to be that of Aboukir. The admiral instantly hauled 
his wind, a movement that was observed and imme- 
diately followed by the whole squadron, and at the 
same time he recalled the Alexander and Swiftsure. 

At a quarter past three p.m. the admiral made the 
signal to prepare for battle ; and at four, he directed 
the ships of his squadron to prepare to anchor with 
springs on their cables, and signified his intention to 
engage the van and centre of the enemy. His idea 
in this disposition of his force was, first to secure the 
victory, and then to make the most of it, according 
to circumstances. The squadron stood in for the 
enemy's fleet, in close line of battle ; and, as all the 
officers were totally unacquainted with the bay, each 
ship kept sounding as she advanced. 

Notwithstanding this precaution. Captain Trou- 
bridge, in his eager desire to gain a forward station 
in the contest, unfortunately ran aground on a reef 
of hidden rocks, that extends a considerable distance 
from the island of Bequieres, forming the north- 
west point of the bay of Aboukir. This unfortunate 
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circumstance was severely felt at the moment by the 
admiral and all the officers of the squadron; but 
nothing could equal the anxiety and the anguish of 
mind experienced by the captain himself, during so 
many eventful hours. But one consolation presented 
itself to him in the midst of the distresses of his situ- 
ation, a feeble one it is true, that his ship served as 
a beacon to several others advancing close in his 
rear, and which might otherwise have experienced a 
similar misfortune. 

Never was more heroism displayed than in the 
prompt decision of the British admiral. When his 
squadron was well collected round him, he deter- 
mined, without loss of time, to attack the foe, formi- 
dable as was their appearance ; superior in number, 
weight of metal, and size ; night coming on, and in 
an unknown navigation. His .honour, his character, 
and his life, were staked on the decision of the enter- 
prize, for it was well known that conquest or death 
was his determined object. 

His resolution was instantly formed, and his inten- 
tions made known to the fleet, by the signal of the 
headmost ship to bear down and engage, as she 
reached the van of the enemy ; the next ship to pass 
on and engage the second ship of the line, and so on. 
With alacrity was this signal obeyed : the sure pre- 
sage of victory gladdened the heart of every Briton, 
and a general ardour pervaded all ranks. The mo- 
ment Captain Berry, who commanded the Vanguard 
under the admiral, on surveying the position of the 
French fleet at anchor, fully comprehended his plan, 
of attack, he exclaimed in extacy, "If we succeed, 
what wiU the world say ? " **If\ " replied Nelson ; 
" there is no if in the case : that we shall succeed is 
certain; who may live to tell the story is a very 
different question." The commanders, with that 
courage which distinguishes men inured to danger^ 
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saw the hazard of the contest and prepared to meet 
it. Their ships were trained to every exercise of 
arms : all means of preservation from fire, leaks, 
and other casnalities, were arranged in order; a 
bower cable was got out of the alter part of each 
ship, and bent forward, that she might anchor by 
the stem : the guns were ready primed and donble 
shotted ; the men at their quarters waiting in silent ex- 
pectation, for the orders of their superiors : the officers 
looking respectfully towards their captains, and await- 
ing with firmness the awful moment. The enemy's 
line presented a most formidable appearance: it 
consisted of one ship of 120 guns, three of 80, and nine 
of 74, and was anchored in a compact order, close in 
with the shore, describing an obtuse angle in its form, 
flanked with gun-boats, mortar- vessels, and four large 
frigates, and with a battery of guns and mortars on 
the island of Bequieres, near which it was necessary 
to pass. This situation gave the enemy the most 
decided advantage, as they had nothing to attend to 
but their artillery, their superior skill in the use of 
which has so often secured them splendid victories 
on shore. In ^hort, each ship, being at anchor, be- 
came a fixed battery. So far, however, w-as the 
French commander-in-chief from considering himself 
safe in this position, that he had endeavoured to find 
a channel by which, at least, the seventy-fours of his 
squadron might get into the port of Alexandria ; but 
though by orders from Bonaparte he had ofiiered a 
reward of 10,000 livres to any pilot of the country 
who would undertake to carry the squadron in, none 
of them would venture to take charge of a vessel 
drawing more than twenty feet water. At Uie 
same time, wiUi the usual vanity of his nation, he 
gave it as his opinion that the English commander, 
finding his ovm force to be inferior to that of the 
Fren<£, had been afraid to pursue and attack him. 

N 
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The position of the French presented the most 
formidable obstacles, but these the admiral viewed 
with the eye of a seaman determined on attack. It 
instantly struck his comprehensive and penetrating 
mind that, where there was room for an enemy's 
ship to swing, there must be room for one of his to 
anchor. No farther signals than those already made 
were necessary, the admiral's designs being fully 
known to the whole squadron. 

Captain T. Foley, who, in the Goliath, had kept 
close to the admiral on his lee bow, enjoyed the proud 
distinction of leading inside. This post of honour 
was for a few minutes disputed with him by the 
Zealous, Captain HoOd ; but, by setting his top-gal- 
lant studding sails for a short time, Foley preserved 
his envied situation. It had long been a favourite 
idea with him, and he had mentioned it on the pre- 
ceding evening to Captains Troubridge and Hood, 
that considerable advantage would arise, if the enemy 
should be found moored in line of battle in vnth the 
land, to lead between them and the shore, as their 
guns on that side were not likely to be manned or 
ready for action. The batteries on the island of Be- 
quieres were too distant to annoy the assailants : but, 
as our squadron advanced, a steady fire was opened 
from the starboard side of the whole French line full 
into the bows of our van ships. The silent approach 
of the British was observed by the enemy with asto- 
nishment. On board each ship the crew were 
employed aloft in furling sails and below in tending 
tiie braces, and in hauling a range of cable on deck, 
preparatory to anchoring by the stern. At half-past 
six the French hoisted tideir colours. 

Captain Foley had intended to fix himself on the in- 
ner bow of the Guerrier : he kept the Goliath therefore 
as. near the edge of the bank as the depth of water 
would permit ; but his anchor hung in the stopper ; 
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and, having opened a tremendous fire, he drifted to 
the second ship before his anchor was dear. Then, 
bearing up, he shortened sail, anchored by the stem in- 
side of the Conquerant, the second ship in the enemy's 
line, and in ten minutes brought down her masts. 
Captain Hood, in the Zealous, took the station which 
Foley had intended to occupy, and anchored by the 
stern on the larboard bow of the Guerrier, which he 
totally disabled in twelve minutes. The third ship 
that doubled the enemy's van was the Orion, Sir 
James Saamarez, which passed to windward of the 
Zealous, and opened her larboard guns as long 
as they bore on the Guerrier. Then, passing inside 
of the Goliath, and, being annoyed by a frigate, Le 
Serieux, the Orion yawed as much as enabled her to 
sink this opponent with a tremendous fire; when 
Sir James hauled round towards the French line, 
and, anchoring inside, between the fifth and sixth 
ship from the Guerrier, took his station, with that 
gallantry which he had already often displayed, on 
the larboard bow of the FrankUn and the quarter of 
the Peaple Souverain, receiving and returning the 
fire of both. The sun was verging to the horizon, 
when the Audacious, Captain Gould, having poured 
a heavy fire into the Guerrier and the Conquerant, 
as she passed between them, fixed herself on the lar- 
board bow of the latter, and afterwards engaged the 
Peuple Souverain. 

Captain MiUer, in the Theseus, was the last that 
anchored between the French line and the shore. 
Passing between the Guerrier and the Zealous, he 
could not resist the opportunity which ofiered, as he 
brushed the Frenchman's sides, of pouring in an 
effective broadside : he then took his station on the 
larboard side of the Spartiate. 

The Vanguard, distinguished by the flag of Ad- 
niiral Nelson, now entered the battle. As rear- 

n2 
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admiral of the blue, he carried the blue flag at the 
mizen, but, from a standing order of the commander- 
in-chief, the squadron wore the white, or St. George's 
ensign, in the action. Lest his colours should be 
carried away by any random shots^ he had six ensigns, 
or flags, red, white, and blue, fl3ring in diflerent parts 
of his rigging. Aware of the impossibility of the 
rear of the enemy, which was to leeward, com- 
ing to the assistance of the van, he determined to 
redouble his eflbrts to conquer one part before he 
attacked the other. In pursuance of that resolution, 
he himself set the example to the rest of his fleet, 
and anchored on the other side of the enemy's line, 
who, in consequence, were completely between two 
fires. The Vanguard, having anchored within half 
pistol-shot on the larboard side of the Spartiate. 
covered the approach of the ships in the rear, and 
opened a most animated fire on her opponent. In a 
few minutes every man stationed at the first six guns 
in the fore-part of the Vanguard's deck were all 
either killed or wounded, and one gun in particular 
was repeatedly cleared. The admiral, however, kept 
up such a severe and well-directed fire, that the Spar- 
tiate, being totally dismasted, and having lost a great 
number of her crew, was obliged to call for quarter. 

When the Vanguard anchored alongside of the 
Spartiate, she became exposed, at the same time, to 
the raking fire of L'Aquilon, the next ship in the 
enemy's line. Owing, however, to the gallant and 
judicious manner in which Captain Louis took his 
station ahead of the Vanguard, the Minotaur not only 
eflectually relieved her from this distressing situation, 
but obliged her opponent to strike to her superior 
prowess. 

The Bellerophon, commanded by Captain Darby, 
now entered the conflict, and, running down the line, 
brought up on the starboard bow of the enor- 
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moofi L'Orient, of 120 guns, bearing the flag of the 
French commander-in-chief. Admiral Brueys. Cap- 
tain Peyton followed close in the Defence, and, with 
great judgment, took his station ahead of the Mino- 
taur, by which the line remained unbroken : he en- 
gaged, on the larboard bow, the Franklin, of 80 guns, 
which ship carried the flag of rear-admiral Blanquet, 
the second in command. The Majestic, commanded 
by Captain Westcott, next came into action, and 
closely engaged the Heureux on the starboard bow, 
receiving also the fire of the Tonnant, of 80 guns, 
astern of L'Orient, The superior weight of metal 
pouring in from those two ships, soon made dreadful 
havoc in the Majestic. Captain Westcott fell by a 
musket-shot, while exerting himself with the utmost 
gallantry to counteract, by the energy and vivacity 
of his fire, the advantages which the enemy possessed 
in size and number. Mr. Cuthbert, the first lieu- 
tenant, continued the unequal conflict with determined 
courage and resolution. 

The Alexander and Swiftsure now came in for 
their share of glory. Having been prevented from 
assisting at the commencement of the battle, by 
bearing down to reconnoitre Alexandria, and after- 
wards being obliged to alter their course, 'to avoid 
the shoal that had proved so fatal to the CuUoden, it 
was eight o'clock before they came into action. For 
some time the combatants had been enveloped in 
total darkness, which was only dispelled by the fre- 
quent flashes from their guns : and the volumes of 
smoke now rolling down the line, from the fierce fire 
of those engaged to windward, rendered it extremely 
diflicult for such of the British ships as came last 
to take their station to distinguish friend from foe. 
To remedy this evil. Admiral Nelson directed his 
fleet to hoist four lights horizontally at the mizen- 
peak, as soon as it was dark. 
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The Swiftsure was bearing down under a press of 
sail, and had got within range of the enemy's guns, 
when Captain Hallowell perceived a ship standing 
out of action, under her foresail and foretop-sail, 
having no lights displayed. Supposing her to be an 
enemy, he was at first inclined to fire into her ; but, 
as this would have broken the plan which he had 
laid down for his conduct, namely, not to suffer a 
shot to be fired till the sails were all clued up and 
the ship had anchored in her station, he desisted. 
Fortunate it was that he did so : for the ship in ques- 
tion was afterwards found to be the Bellerophon, 
which had sustained such damage from the over- 
whelming fire of the French admiral's enormous ship, 
L'Orient, that Captain Darby found it necessary to 
fall out of action, being himself wounded, having 
two lieutenants killed, and nearly two hundred men 
killed and wounded. His remaining mast falling 
soon afterwards, and killing in its fall several officers 
and men, among the rest another of his lieutenants, 
he was never able to regain his station. 

About eight o'clock, the Swiftsure anchored in the 
place which had been before occupied by the Bellero- 
phon, and immediately began a steady and well- 
directed fire on the quarter of the Franklin and the 
bows of L'Orient. At the same instant, the Alexan- 
der passed under the stem of the French admiral, 
and anchored within-side, on his larboard-quarter, 
raking him, and keeping ap a severe fire of musketry 
on his decks. 

The last ship which entered this bloody conflict 
was the Leander. Captain Thompson bore up to 
the Culloden, on seeing her ground, that he might 
afford any assistance in his power to get her off from 
her unfortunate situation, but, finding that nothing 
could be done, and unwilling that his services should 
be lost where they could be more effective, he made 
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sail for the scene of action. With a degree of judg- 
ment highly honourable to his professional character, 
he advanced towards the enemy's line on the outside, 
and dropped his anchor athwart-hawse of the Frank- 
lin, raking her with great success ; all the shot from 
the Leander's broadside which passed that vessel 
striking the ship of the French commander-in-chief. 
In tihe van, four of the French ships had already 
struck their colours to the British flag. The battle 
now raged chiefly in the centre. The Franklin; 
L'Orient, Tonnant, and Heureuz, were in hot action, 
making every exertion to recover the glory that had 
been lost by their comrades. Meanwhile, the British 
admiral himself received a dangerous wound. It 
was supposed to have proceeded from langridge-shot, 
or a piece of iron : the skin of his forehead, being 
cut with it at right angles, hung down over his face 
in such a manner as to blind his sound eye. Captain 
Berry, who happened to stand near him, caught the 
admiral in his arms. It was the first idea of Sir Ho- 
ratio and of every other person, that he was shot 
through the head. On being carried into the cock- 
pit, where several of his gallant crew were stretched 
with their shattered and mangied limbs, the surgeon, 
with great anxiety, immediately came to the admiral. 
" No," replied the hero ; " I will take my turn with 
my brave fellows." The agony of the wound 
increasing, he became convinced that the idea he 
had long indulged of dying in battle was now abont 
to be accomplished. He immediately sent for his 
chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Comyn, begged of him to re- 
member him to Lady Nelson, and signed a commis- 
sion, appointing his friend, the brave Hardy, post- 
captain in the Vanguard, as the duty of carrying 
the despatches to the commander-in-chief would 
devolve on Captain Berry. He felt so grateful to 
Captain Louis, for having so nobly supported him in 
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the commencement of the action, that, abont nine 
o'clock, he directed his first lieutenant, Mr. Capel. 
to go on board the Minotaur, in the jolly boat, and 
desire that Captain Louis would come to him, for he 
could not enjoy a moment's peace, till he had thanked 
him for his conduct: adding, "this is the hundred 
and twenty-fourth time I have been engaged, but I 
believe it is now nearly over with me." Captain 
Louis immediately hastened on board the Vanguard, 
and the meeting which took place between the admi- 
ral and him was affecting in the extreme. The 
latter hung over his bleeding friend in silent sorrow. 
** Farewell, dear Louis," said the magnanimous Nel- 
son ; "1 shall never forget the obligation I am under 
to you for your brave and generous conduct ; and 
now, whatever may become of me, my mind is at 
peace." With the composure of the hero and the 
christian, he then resigned himself to death. Pro- 
vidence, however, willed otherwise. When the sur- 
geon came to examine the wound, it evidently ap- 
peared that it was not mortal ; the joyful intelligence 
was quickly circulated throughout the ship, and filled 
every bosom with new animation. 

About half past eight, the Aquilon and the Peuple 
Souverain were taken possession of by the £nglish, 
and Captain Berry sent a lieutenant and a party of 
marines for the same purpose to the Spartiate, which 
had struck to the Vanguard. The officer returned 
by the boat the French captain's sword, which Cap- 
tain Berry immediately delivered to the admiral, who 
was then below in consequence of his wound. At 
this time the victory appeared decisive in favour of 
the British arms, for, though L'Heureux and Tonaant 
were not taken possession of, they were considered 
as completely subdued, which pleasing intelligence 
Captain Berry had likewise the satisfaction of com* 
municating in person to the admiral. 
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A few minute after niae, a fire was observed to 
have broken out in the cabin of L'Orient ; to that 
point Captain Hallowell ord^ed as many guns as 
could be spared from firing on the Franklin to >be 
directed. He likewise desired Captain Allen, of the 
marines, to throw in the whole fire of his musquetry 
on the enemy's quarter, while the Alexander on the 
other side was keeping up an incessant shower of 
shot to the same point. Nelson himself insisted 
that L'Orient had struck her colours, and did not 
fire a single shot before, "unfortunately for us," said 
he, " she took fire." According to the report of the 
adjutant-general of the French fleet, who was saved 
out of her, she had on board nearly £600,000 sterling 
m money ; and though he did not admit that she had 
struck, he acknowledged that all farther resistance 
on her part was vain. The conflagration soon began 
to rage with dreadful fury : still the French admiral 
sustained the honour of his flag with heroic firmness ; 
but at length a period was put to his exertions by a 
cannon ball, which nearly cut him asunder. Still he 
desired not to be carried below, but to be left to die 
on deck, where he survived only a quarter of an hour. 
He had before received three desperate wounds, one 
on the head and two in his body, but could not be 
prevailed upon to quit his station on the arm- chest. 
Several of the officers and men, seeing the imprac- 
ticability of extinguishing the fire, which had now 
extended itself along the upper decks, and was flaming 
up the masts, jumped overboard ; some supporting 
themselves on spars and pieces of wreck, others 
swimming with all their might to escape the dreadful 
catastrophe. Shot flying in all directions dashed 
many of them to pieces ; others were picked up by 
the boats of the fleet, or dragged into the lower ports 
of the nearest ships. Her captain, Casabianca, and 
his SOD, only ten years old, who, during the action. 
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had exhibited proofs of bravery and intelligence far 
above his age, were less fortunate : they were seen 
for a time in the water on the wreck of L'Orient's 
mast, not being able to swim, seeking each other, 
till the ship blew up and put an end to their hopes 
and fears. The British sailors were meanwhile ac- 
tively engaged in saving a fallen enemy, though the 
battle at that moment raged with uncontrolled fury. 
The Swiftsure anchored within half pistol shot of the 
larboard bow of L'Orient, and saved the lives of the 
commissary, first lieutenant, and ten men, drawn out 
of the water through the lower deck ports during the 
hottest part of the action. The situation of the 
Alexander and Swiftsure became perilous in the ex- 
treme. The expected explosion of such a ship as 
L'Orient was to be dreaded as involving all around 
in certain destruction. Captain Hallo well, however, 
determined not to move from his devoted station, 
though repeatedly urged to do so. He perceived the 
advantage he possessed in being to windward of the 
burning ship. Captain Ball was not so fortunate; 
twice he had the mortification to perceive that the 
fire of the enemy had communicated to the Alexan- 
der. He was, therefore, under the necessity of 
changing his birth and moving to a greater distance. 
The admiral was informed by Captain Berry of 
the situation of the enemy. Forgetting his own 
sufferings, he hastened on deck ; the first considera- 
tion that struck his feeling mind was the danger 
that threatened such a number of his fellow creatures. 
He ordered Captain Berry to make every exertion in 
his power to save as many of them as possible. A 
boat, the only one that could swim, was despatched 
from the Vanguard; the other ships immediately 
followed the example, and above seventy drowning 
wretches were preserved by those so lately employed 
in their destruction. 
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The van of the English fleet having, for the pre- 
sent, finished their part in the glorious contest, en- 
joyed a sublime view of the two lines illumined by 
the fire of the ill-fated foe. The colours of the con- 
tending vessels were plainly distinguished. The 
moon, which had by this time risen, opposing her 
cold light to the warm glow of the fire beneath, 
added to the grandeur and the solemnity of the 
scene. The flames had now made such progress that 
an explosion was instantly expected ; yet the enemy, 
on the lower deck, either insensible of the danger 
that threatened them, or impelled by the last pa- 
ro2n^sms of despair and vengeance, continued to fire. 
At thirty-seven minutes past nine, the fatal explo- 
sion took place. The fire communicated to the 
magazine, and UOrient blew up with a crashing 
sound that deafened all around her. The tremulous 
motion, felt to the very bottom of each ship, was like 
that of an earthquake. An awful pause and death- 
like silence of about three minutes ensued, before the 
fragments, driven to a vast height into the air, could 
descend ; and then the greatest apprehensions were 
felt, from the volumes of burning matter which 
threatened to fell on the decks and rigging of the 
surrounding ships. Fortunately, however, no mate- 
rial damage occurred. A port-fire fell into the main- 
royal of the Alexander, and she was once more in 
dsmger of sharing the fate of the enemy ; but, by the 
exertions of Captain Ball, the flames were soon ex- 
tinguished. Two large pieces of the wreck likewise 
dropped into the main and foretops of the Swiftsure, 
from which the men had been fortunately withdrawn. 

An awful silence now reigned for several minutes, 
as if the contending squadrons, struck with horror 
at the dreadful event which in an instant had hurled 
so many brave men into the air, had forgotten their 
hostile rage in pity to the sufferers. But short was 
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the pause of death : vengeance soon roused the 
drooping spirits of the enemy. The Franklin, which 
now bore the French commander's flag, opened her 
fire with redoubled fury on the Defence and Swiftsure, 
and made the signal for renewed hostilities. The 
Swifbsnre, being disengaged from her late formidable 
adversary, had leisure to direct her whole fire into 
the quarter of the foe that had thus presumed to 
break the solemn silence ; and in a very short time, 
by the well directed and steady fire of these two 
ships, and of the Leander on her bows, the Franklin 
was compelled to strike. 

The Alexander, the Majestic, and occasionally the 
Swiftsure, were now the only British ships engaged ; 
but the commander of the latter, finding that he 
could not direct his g^s dear of the Alexander, 
which had dropped between him and the Tonnant, 
and fearful lest he should fire into a friend, desisted, 
although he was severely annoyed by the shot of the 
Tonnant, which was falUng thick about him. Most 
of the English ships were so cut up in their masts 
and rigging, that they were unable to set any sail or 
to move from iheir stations. The firing ceased en- 
tirely about three in the morning of the 2^ of Au- 
gust ; but at four, just as the day began to dawn, 
Qie Alexander and Majestic recommenced the action 
with the Tonnant, Guillaume Tell, Genereux, and 
Timoleon. The Heureux and Mercure had fallen out 
of the line, and anchored a considerable distance to 
leeward. 

Captain Miller, perceiving the unequal contest, 
bore down to assist his Mends, and began a furious 
cannonade on the enemy. The Theseus had as yet 
fortunately received but little damage in her masts 
and rigging, and that little had been repaired by the 
active exertions of her commander, as soon as the 
first part of the action in the van had terminated in 
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favour of the British arms. UArtemise frigate, sta- 
tioned on the left of the centre of the French line, 
fired a broadside at the Theseus, and then struck her 
colours. Captain Miller despatched an oificer to take 
possession of her, but when the boat had arrived within 
a short distance, she burst into a flame and blew up. 
This unoificer-like and treacherous conduct will re- 
flect eternal disgrace on the name of Estandlet, who 
commanded her. After having surrendered his ship 
by striking her ensign and pendant, conscious that 
he was then secure from immediate danger, he set fire 
to her, and, with most of his crew, escaped to the shore. 

At six o'clock, the Leander, having as yet received 
but little damage, was ordered by signal from the 
admiral to assist the ships engaged, which she ac- 
cordingly obeyed. At this time the action between 
the tburee British ships, Alexander, Majestic, and 
Theseus, and the Guillamne Tell, Genereux, Tonnant, 
and Timoleon, had become very distant, as the latter 
continued imperceptibly to drop to leeward, and the 
Theseus was obliged to veer on two cables to keep 
within reach of them. 

At eight A.M. the Goliath bore down and anchored 
near the Theseus, the French ships having brought^ 
up again. The fire of the British was now chiefly 
turned against the Heureux and Mercure, which 
were soon obliged to surrender. The Timoleon was 
ashore, and the Tonnant was rendered a complete 
wreck. Under these circumstances, Rear-Admiral 
Villeneuve, in the GuiUaume Tell, of 80 guns, per- 
ceiving that few, if any, of our ships were in a con- 
dition to make sail, resolved to lose, no time in 
escaping from the inevitable fate that would other- 
wise have awaited him. About eleven o*clock he 
cut his cable and got under weigh, and his example 
was followed by the Genereux, with the two frigates, 
Jja Justice and La Diane. 
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Perceiving their intention, the British admiral by 
signal ordered the Zealous to intercept them. Un- 
fortmiately none of the windward ships was in a 
condition to second this attempt to stop the fogitives. 
Captain Hood did all that could be done ; as they 
passed him he received and returned the fire of each 
in succession. The damage he sustained prevented 
him from tacking, and the admiral, with his usual 
judgment, gave the signal of recall. 

The whole day of the 2<* was employed by the 
British admiral, his officers, and men, in securing 
the ships that had struck, and in repairing the dama- 
ges their own had sustained. Though tibis lousiness 
was fully sufficient to occupy their attention, yet his 
mind was too deeply .impressed with gratitude 
to the Supreme Being, for the success which had 
crowned his endeavours in the cause of his country, 
to delay returning public thanks for the divine 
favour. On the morning of the 2*, he therefore 
issued the following memorandum to the different 
captains of his squadron. "Almighty God having 
blessed his Majesty's arms with victory, the admiral 
intends returning public thanksgiving for the same 
at two o'clock this day, and he recommends every 
ship doing the same as soon as convenient." Ac- 
cordingly, at two o'clock, public service was per- 
formed on the quarter-deck of the Vanguard, by the 
Rev. Mr. Comyn, the other ships following the 
example of the admiral, though perhaps not all at 
the same time. This solemn act of gratitude to 
Heaven seemed to make a deep impression on many 
of the prisoners, and some of them even remarked, 
" that it was no wonder the Elnglish officers could 
maintain such discipline and order, when it was pos- 
sible to impress the minds of their men with such 
sentiments, after a victory so great, and at a moment 
of such seeming confusion." 
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The same day, the following memorandum, ex- 
pressive of the admiral's sentiments of the nohle 
exertions of the different officers and men of his 
squadron, was sent round to all the ships : — " The 
admiral most heartily congratulates the captains, 
officers, seamen, and marines of the squadron he has 
the honour to command, on the event of the late 
action ; and he desires they will accept his most sin- 
cere and cordial thanks for their very gallant heha- 
viour in this glorious battle. It must strike forcibly 
every British seaman, how superior their conduct is, 
when in discipline and good order, to the riotous 
behaviour of lawless Frenchmen. The squadron may 
be assured the admiral will not fail, with his de- 
spatches, to represent their truly meritorious conduct 
in the strongest terms to the commander-in-chief." 

It was not till morning that the Culloden could 
be got off from her disagreeable situation, and it 
was found that she had suffered considerable dam- 
age in her bottom ; the rudder was beaten off, and 
the crew could scarcely keep her afloat with all 
pumps going. The resources of Captain Troubridge's 
mind were admirably exerted on this trying occasion : 
in four days he had a new rudder made on his own 
deck, which was immediately shipped, and the Cullo- 
den, though still very leaky, was fit for actual service. 

In the morning of the 3** of August, there re- 
mained in the bay only the Timoleon and Tonnant 
of the French line that were not taken or destroyed. 
As these vessels were both dismasted, and conse- 
quently could not escape, they were naturally the 
kist of which the conquerors thought of taking pos- 
session. The former being aground near the coast, 
the captain and his crew escaped in their boats, after 
setting her on fire, and in a short time she blew up. 
A flag of truce had been sent to the Tonnant ; but 
she refused to submit; on the Theseus going down. 
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to her, followed by the Swiftsure, she struck without 
further resistance. Her cable had been cut, and she 
had drifted on shore ; but, by the activity of Captain 
Miller, she was soon got off again, and secured in 
the British line. This completed the conquest of 
the French fleet in the bay of Aboukir. 

The admiral, knowing that the wounded of his 
orwn ships had been taken care of, with his usual 
humanity made those of the enemy one of the first 
objects of his attention. He established a truce with 
the commandant of Aboukir, and through him inti- 
mated to the governor of Alexandria, that it was 
his intention to allow all the wounded Frenchmen to 
be taken ashore and attended by their own surgeons. 
This proposal was readily acceded to, and was car- 
ried into e£Fect on the following day. 

From the official despatches of the admiral the 
annexed statement of the English and French line 
of battle is extracted ;* 



Shlpt^ncmcfc 
14. Culloden 

4. Theseus 

7. Alexander 

8. Vanguard 

9. Minotaur 
6. Leander 

11. Swiftsare . 

1. Audacious , 
10. Defence 

2. Zealous 

5. Orion 

3. Goliath 
13. Majestic 

12. Bellerophon 



ENGLISH LINE OF BATTLE. 
Captuuc 
. T. Troubridge . 
. R. W. Miller 
. Alexander J. Ball 
TR. Ad. Sir H. Nelson, K.B 
!_ Edward' Berry 
. Thomas Louis . 
. T. B. Thompson 
. B. Hallowell 

Davidge Gould . 
. John Peyton 
. Samuel Hood 
. Sir James Saumarez 
. Thomas Foley . 
. George B. Westcott 
Henry D. E. Darby 






Oain 

74 
74 
74 



M«ii. 
590 
590 
590 



74 . 595 



74 
50 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 



640 
343 
590 
590 
590 
590 
590 
590 
590 
590 



15. La Mutine brig 
N.B. The figures prefixed denote the situation of each ship 

in the annexed plan. 

* There is a grand painting of this battle, by G. Arnold, in 
the Painted Hall, Greenwich. 
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FRENCH LINE OF BATTLB. 



81ii|M' nunc*. 

A. Le Guerrier . 

B. Le Conquerant 

C. Le Spartiate • 

D. L*Aquilon • 
£. Le Souverain Penple 

F. Le Franklin . 



C«iiuiuuMlen* 



G. L'Orient 

H. Le Tonnant 
I. L'Heurenx 
K. Le Timoleon 
M. Le Mercare 



7 



Blanqnet, lit 

contre- 

admiral 

firaeys, adm. 

& commaad- 

er-in-chief 



{ 
{ 



OUIM. 

74 . 
•74 . 
74 . 
74 . 
•74 , 



Mco« 

600 

700 

700 

700 

700 



Taken 
Taken 
Taken 
Taken 
Taken 



80 . 800 . Taken 



120. 1010. Burnt 



}VilleneQTe 2d 
contre- 
admiral 



L. 

N. Le Genereux 



{ 



80 
74 
74 

74 

80 
74 



800 
700 
700 
700 



Taken 
Taken 
Burnt 
Taken 



800 .Escaped 
700 .Escaped 



FRIOATES. 

Ouni. M«o. 
. 48 . 300 
. 44 . 300 
. 36 . 250 
. 36 . 250 

N.B. The letters prefixed denote the situation of each ship 

in the plan. 



Sblpt. 

Q. La Diane 
R. La Justice 
P. L'Artemise 
O. Le Serieux 



Escaped 

Escaped 

Burnt 

Dismasted and Sunk. 



According to these official statements* the French 
had a superiority of 184 guns and 3162 men. After 
the action, upwards of 6200 of their number were 
killed, drowned, burned, or missing. The prisoners 
and the wounded, to the number of more than three 
thousand, were sent on shore, on condition of not 
serving against England till exchanged. It was 
believed by his captains that, had not the British ad- 
miral been so severely wounded, every ship of the 
enemy would have been taken. On board the English 
squadron, 16 officers and 202 seamen and marines 
were killed ; 37 officers and 640 seamen and marines 
were wounded. The principal British officer who 

o 
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fell was Captain Westcott,* of the Majestic. That 
ship, the Bellerophon, and the Vanguard were the 
greatest sufferers ; their number in killed and wounded 
considerably exceeding that in all the rest of the 
squadron. 

The French^ who viewed the engagement from Ro- 
setta, were for some time in a state of cruel uncer- 
tainty. Perceiving the four ships which escaped sail 
away, they concluded that their squadron remained in 
possession of the place of battle : but this delusion 
was dispelled by the bonfires kindled by the inha- 
bitants along the coast, who thus expressed their joy 
at the destruction of their invaders. The shore, to 
the extent of four leagues, was strewed with wrecks 
of masts, rigging, gun-carriages, and boats, which 

* The history of this gallant officer famishes a most en- 
couragingf lesson to the young seaman, even in the humblest 
station. He was the son of a baker in Devonshire, and was 
frequently sent by his fiather on business to the neighbouring 
mill. In one of these visits it happened that, from the acci- 
dental breaking of a rope, the machine was disordered. 
Neither the owner nor his man being equal to the task of 
repairing the damage, yonng Westoott offered to use his skill 
in splicing the rope, although attended with considerable 
difficalty and danger. . The miller complied, and was so well 
pleased with the manner in which the job was execated, that 
he told him he was fit for a sailor, since he coald splice so 
well : adding that, if he shonld ever have an inclination to go 
to sea, he woald get him a birth. The proposal was accepted 
by the lad ; an opportunity presented itself, and he began his 
naval career in the humble capacity of a cabin-boy. In this 
situation he contrived to exercise his abilities to such good 
purpose, and evinced such acuteness of understanding, that 
it was not long before he was introduced among the midship- 
men. Farther advancement was the reward of his good con- 
duct, and he became so signally conspicuous both for skill 
and bravery, that he was rapidly promoted to the honourable 
station in which he lost his fife. Had he survived the battle 
of the Nile, his seniority of appointment would have obtained 
him an admiral's flag. A handsome monument has been 
erected to his memory, at the public expence, in St. Paurs 
cathedral. 
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the -wandering Arabs employed themselves in col-> 
lecting and burning on the beach, for the sake of the 
iron attached to dem. The whole bay of Aboukir 
was for many days covered with floating corpses, so 
as to exhibit a most painful spectacle ; and although 
all possible efibrts were made to sink them whenever 
they appeared, yet, as the shot used for tlie purpose 
frequently slipped off, they were perpetually rising 
again to the surface in such numbers, as, coupled 
with the extreme heat of the weather, to excite ap- 
prehensions of some pestilential disease. 

On the 5^ of August, as soon as a ship could be 
made sufficiently seaworthy for the voyage, the ad- 
miral despatched Captain Berry in the Leander, with 
his official letter, announcing tiie victory to Earl St. 
Vincent : but, as if he had foreseen the fate of that 
ship, he prepared a copy of the same letter, with 
some others, with the intention of forwarding them 
by the Honourable Captain Capel, late first- lieutenant 
of the Vanguard, whom he had promoted to the com- 
mand of the Mutine brig, to Naples, whence he was 
to proceed over-land to England. While the Mutine 
was getting ready for this purpose, the squadron was 
fortunate enough to intercept the despatches of the 
French commander-in-chief in Egypt, on their way 
to France. The same day Nelson despatched a letter 
to the governor of Bombay, briefly acquainting him 
with the late victory, and communicating all the in- 
formation that he could collect relative to the move- 
ments and future intentions of the French army in 
Egypt, whose ultimate object he confidently believed 
to be the attack of our Indian possessions. Lieu- 
tenant Duval, R. N.,' who volunteered his services to 
take charge ef this despatch, was ordered to proceed 
by way of Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Bussorah, to 
Bombay, and directed to draw upon the British con- 
suls, and even British merchants, on his route, on 

o2 
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account of the East India Company. "If I have 
done wrong/' says the admiral in his letter on this 
subject to the president of the Board of Control, 
" I hope the bills will be paid, and I will repay the 
Company; for, as an Englishman, I shall be proud 
that it has been m my power to be the means of 
putting our settlements on their guard." This pre- 
caution was attended with very im^rtant and bene- 
ficial results. The East India Company were at that 
very time engaged in extensive preparations for 
opposing any force which the French, in conjunction 
with Tippoo Saib, might send against their posses- 
sions ; and this timely intelligence, by quieting any 
apprehensions on that score, saved the great expen- 
diture which the prosecution of those preparations 
must have occasioned. 

Three of the frigates, whose absence the admiral 
had so deeply lamented during his chase of the 
French fleet, joined the squadron, on the 13^ of Au- 
gust, and the fourth a few days afterwards. By 
these he received secret orders from Earl St. Vincent, 
relative to important operations to be carried on in 
the Mediterranean, which required his immediate de- 
parture for Naples. He, therefore, directed Sir 
James Saumarez, with seven sail of the line, to pro- 
ceed with six of the prizes, * being aU that were 
ready for sea, to Gibraltar ; and the three others he 
ordered to be burnt, after saving such stores as it 
would not take too much time to remove. "It 
would have taken a month at least," he thus wrote 
to the Admiralty, " to have fitted those ships for a 
passage to Gibitdtar, not only at a great expence to 

* These were the Franklin, Tonnant, Spartiate, Aquiion, 
Conquerant, and Sonverain Peuple, the hulls of which were 
purchased by the Navy Board for ^6117,000. The name of 
the Franklin was changed to Canopos, Aqoiion to Abooklr, 
and Sonyerain Peuple to Gaerrier. 
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government, bat with the loss of the services of at 
least two siul of the line. I rest assured," he con- 
tinned, " that they will be paid for, and have held 
out that assurance to the squadron. For, if an ad- 
miral, after a victory, is to look after the captured 
ships, and not to the distressing of the enemy, very 
dearly, indeed, must the nation pay for the prizes. 
I trust that £60,000 wiH be deemed a very moderate 
sum for them: and, when the services, time, and 
men, with the expence of fitting the three ships for a 
voyage to England, are considered, government will 
save nearly as much as they are valued at. — Paying 
for prizes," he farther observed, " is no new idea of 
mine, and Would often prove an amazing saving to 
the state, even without taking into calculation what 
the nation loses by the attention of admirals to the 
property of the captors — an attention absolutely 
necessary, as a recompence for the exertions of the 
officers and men. An admiral may be amply rewarded 
by his own feelings, and by the approbation of his 
superiors ; but what reward have the inferior officers 
and men but the value of the prizes ? If an admiral 
takes that from them on any consideration, he cannot 
expect to be well supported." 

In his letter to the first lord of the Admiralty, 
written before he was joined by his frigates, he makes 
use of this emphatic expression : '* Were I to die 
this moment, want of frigates would be found stamped 
on my heart. No words of mine can express what 
I have suffered and am suffering for want of them." 

The Mutine being at length ready, these letters 
were despatched by her on the 1 6**^ of August. By 
the same convevance. Sir Horatio sent the sword of 
the captured French admiral Blanquet, with a letter 
to the lord mayor, requesting that ike city of London 
would honour him by the acceptance of it, " as a re- 
membrance that Britannia still rules the waves." 
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Having left Captain Hood in the Zealoas, with the 
Swiftsure, Golialli, and three frigates, to blockade 
the port of Alexandria, the admiral siuled on the 18^ 
for Naples. 

Captain Capel, immediately on his arrival at 
Naples, wrote to the admiral. " I am totally unable," 
he says, " to express the joy that appeared on every 
countenance, and the bursts of applause and acclama- 
tions we received. The queen and Lady Hamilton 
fainted ; in short, they hail you as the saviour of Eu- 
rope." Other letters from Naples reached him by 
the same conveyance, and enabled him, when at sea» 
writing to Lady Nelson, to furnish further particulars 
of the joy excited by his victory. " The Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies is mad with joy ; from the throne to 
the peasant, all are alike. According to Lady Ha- 
milton's letter, the situation of the queen was truly 
pitiable. I only hope I shall not have to be witness 
to a renewal of it. I give you Lady Hamilton's 
own words : ' How shall I describe the transports of 
the queen? 'Tis not possible. She cried, kissed 
her husband, her children, walked frantic about the 
room ; cried, kissed, and embraced every person near 
her^ exclaiming, O, brave Nelson ! O, God, bless and 
protect our brave deliverer! O, Nelson, Nelson, 
what do we not owe you! O, victor, saviour of 
Italy ! O, that my swollen heart could now tell him 
personally what we owe him !' You may judge of the 
rest : but my head will not allow me to tell you half ; 
so much for that. My fag without success would 
have had no effect ; but, blessed be God for his good- 
ness to me !" 

The " poor wretched Vanguard," as Nelson himself 
calls her, arrived at Naples on the 22^ of September, 
to refit. His reception there is thus described in a 
letter to Lady Nelson. *' I must endeavour to convey 
to you somediing of what passed ; but, if it were ao 
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afiecting to those who were only united to me by the 
bonds of friendship, what must it be to my dearest 
wife, my friend, my every thing which is most dear 
to me in this world ! — Sir William and Lady Hamilton 
came oat to sea, attended by numerous boats, with 
emblems, &c. They had r^Qly been laid up, and 
seriooaly iU ; first from anxiety, and then from joy. 
It was imprudently told Lady Hamilton in a moment, 
and the effiact was like a i^ot ; she fell apparently 
dead, and is not yet perfectly recovered from severe 
bruises. Alongside came my honoured friends : the 
scene in the boat was terribly affecting. Up flew her 
ladyship, and, exclaiming, ' O, God ! is it possible ! ' 
she fell into my arms more dead than alive. Tears, 
however, soon set matters to rights ; when alongside 
came the king. The scene was in its way as interest- 
ing ; he took me by the hand, called me his deliverer 
and preserver, with every other expression of kind- 
ness. In short, all Naples calls me nostra liberatore^ 
My greeting from the lower classes was truly affect- 
ing." 

It is related that at this first interview with his 
friends on board the Vanguard, while they were 
taking some refreshment in his cabin, a small bird, 
having entered by the window, perched familiarly 
upon his shoulder. This circumstance being re- 
marked, " It is," said he, " a singular thing that a bird 
of the same kind came on board the day before the 
battle of the Nile ; and I have known similar instances 
of birds coming into my cabin previously to former 
engagements." This is the more remarkable, as the 
same thing is said to have subsequently occurred 
before the battle of Copenhagen. 

The king, who had gone out in the royal barge, 
full three leagues into £e bay, to meet the victorious 
admiral, remained on board the Vanguard till she 
anchored, when he returned to the city in his barge. 
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and Nelson accompanied Sir William and Lady Ha- 
milton to their residence. The carriage was sur- 
rounded by crowds of people, eager to show every 
possible demonstration of joy and gratitude. The 
lazzaroni, in particular, thronged around in multi^ 
tudes> many of them holding up wicker cages, con- 
taining birds of various kinds* which they set at 
liberty, in token of rejoicing. He was introduced the 
same day to the queen, a daughter of the Austrian 
empress Maria Theresa, and sister to the iU-fieited 
Marie Antoinette of France. Naples had been 
threatened with a visit from the French, who had over- 
run all the rest of Italy ; and such was the misrgovem- 
ment of the court, that great numbers, even of weU- 
meaning persons, had been ready to put an end to it 
by promoting the designs of the invaders. The victory 
of Aboukir produced a great change in public opinion, 
and excited a spirit of self-defence, which seemed to 
promise a determined resistance to the projects of the 
French. These circumstances sufficiently account 
for the unbounded joy manifested by the court on thia 
occasion. Its vehemence mav be inferred from the 
terms in which the queen herself wrote to the Nea- 
politan ambassador in London. " I write to you," 
she says, " with joy inexpressible. The brave and 
enterprizing British Admiral, Nelson, has obtained a 
most signal and decisive victory. My heart would 
fain give wings to the courier who is the bearer of 
these propitious tidings, to accelerate the earliest ac- 
knowledgment of our gratitude. So extensive is this 
victory^ in all its relative circum'^tances, that, were 
not the world accustobied to behold prodigies of 
glory achieved by the English on the seas, I should 
almost question the reality of the event. It has pro- 
duced among us a general spirit of enthusiasm. It 
would have moved you much to have seen my infant 
boys and girls hanging round my neck in tears, and 
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expressing their joy at the happy tidings, rendered 
doubly dear to us by the critical period at which they 
arrived. The news of the defeat of Bonaparte's 
Egyptian fleet has made many disaffected less daring, 
and improved the prospect of the general good. Make 
my highest respects acceptable to their Majesties of 
England. Recommend the gallant hero. Nelson, to 
his royal master. He has excited in the Italians an 
enthusiastic reverence for the English nation. Great 
expectations were naturally founded on his enter- 
prizing talents, but no one could look for such a total 
overthrow of the enemv. All here are frantic with 
excess of joy." 

The 29*** of September, the anniversary of Nel- 
son's birth, when he completed his fortieth year, was 
celebrated with extraordinary splendour by Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton. At an expence of two 
thousand ducats, they entertained upwards of seven- 
teen hundred of the nobility and gentry of Naples 
with a ball and supper, all the arrangements of which, 
as he himself remarked, were enough to fill him 
with vanity. '/Every ribbon, every button, has 
Nelson, &c. The whole service is marked H. N. 
Glorious 1"^ of August." In spite of all this homage, 
his mind could not reconcile itself to the general 
character and politics of the Neapolitans. Before 
his arrival he had written to the commander-in-chief, 
" I detest this voyage to Naples ; nothing but abso- 
lute necessity could force me to the measure. Again, 
on the 30**^ of September, he says : — '* What precious 
moments the courts of Naples and Vienna are losing ! 
Three months would liberate Italy ; but this court is 
so enervated that the happy moment will be lost. 
I am very unwell, and the miserable conduct of this 
court is not likely to cool my irritable temper. It 
is a country of fiddlers and poets, whores and scoun- 
drels." Subsequent events furnished but too com^ 
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plete a justification of this seemingly harsh judg-^ 
ment. 

Captain Berry, the hearer of the admiral's de- 
spatches to the Earl of St. Vincent, was taken in the 
Leander, after a well contested engagement, a few days 
after she had left the theatre of action, by the Genereux 
of 74 guns, one of the French ships which had effected 
their escape. It was, therefore, not till the arrival of 
Captain Capel, on the 2^ of October, that the news of 
the glorious event reached London. Never was emilta- 
tion more general. Public rejoicings and illuminations 
were continued for several days, and a subscription 
was immediately opened for the relief of the widows 
and children of the men who had fallen. On the 6^^, 
his majesty created the brave admiral a peer of Great 
Britain, by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
of Bumham Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, with 
a pension of £2000 for his own life and the lives of his 
two inmiediate successors. When Mr. Pitt moved the 
granting of this pension in the House of Commons, 
General Walpole, who seconded the motion, con- 
tended that a higher degree of rank ought to' be con- 
ferred on the victor. Mr. Pitt, in reply, observed 
that, ' entertaining the highest sense of the trans- 
cendent merits of Admiral Nelson, he thought it 
needless to enter at any length into the question of 
rank. His fame must be coeval with the British 
name; and it would be remembered, that he had 
obtained the greatest naval victory on record, when 
no man would think it worth his while to ask whether 
he had been created a baron, a viscount, or an earL' 
Mr. Johnes declared that, ' in his opinion, the conse- 
quences of Lord Nelson's achievement were such as 
to entitle him to the appellation of the saviour of 
mankind.' So much is certain that the nation would 
not have grudged either a higher degree of rank or 
an increased pension for the due support of its dig^ 
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mty : and when it is recollected tbat an earldom was 
the reward of the conqueror in the battle of St. Vin-* 
cent, all must agree that the gratitude of ministers 
for the infinitely more important yietory of Aboukir 
was doled out with a very parsimonious hand. 

These, however, were not the only rewards be- 
stowed by his gratefal countrymen. The East-India 
Company, conscious of the critical situation from 
which their possessions had been rescued by his in* 
trepidity, presented him with ten thousand pounds ; 
the city of London with a sword, valued at two hun- 
dred guineas ; and the Turkey Company with a piece 
of plate of great value. The captains of the fleet, 
under his command, likewise ordered an elegant 
sword to be made and presented to his lordship, the 
hilt to represent a crocodile, with the names of the 
ships and their commanders engraved upon it. The 
ths^s of both houses of parliament in England and 
Ireland had been previously voted to the admiral, 
and to the captains, officers, seamen, and marines, for 
the resolute and intrepid conduct which they displayed 
on this occasion. The captains were ordered to be 
presented with gold medals, emblematical of the 
victory. The appointment of Captain Hardy to the 
Vanguard was confirmed ; and the first lieutenants 
of the line of battle ships, excepting the Culloden, 
which, as we have seen, had been prevented from 
sharing in the action, were promoted to be masters 
and commanders. 

Nelson's high opinion of the merits of Captain 
Troubridge, and his attachment to that brave officer, 
had been strongly expressed on many occasions : and 
now that an intention was shown to exclude the 
Culloden from the honours of the 1'* of August, the 
admiral could not refrain from pleading his cause 
with all the characteristic warmth of his generous 
heart. Immediately after the engagement, he had 
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endeavoured to soothe the mortified feelings of Trou- 
bridge by saying, in conversation with himself: 
" Let us rejoice that the ship which got on shore 
was commanded by an officer whose character is so 
thoroughly established." To the commander-in-chief 
he wrote : •* I consider Captain Troubridge's conduct as 
fully entitled to praise as any one officer in the squad- 
ron, and as highly deserving reward. He commanded 
a division equally with Sir James Saumarez ; and I 
should feel distressed if any honour which is grafted 
to one be not granted to the other. . . . The emi- 
nent services of our friend deserve the very highest 
rewards. It was Troubridge who equipped the 
squadron so soon at Syracuse; it was Troubridge 
who exerted himself for me after the action ; it was 
Troubridge who saved the Culloden, when none that 
I know in the service would have attempted it." To 
the first lord of the Admiralty he wrote in a similar 
strain : " I observe what your lordship is pleased to 
say, relative to the presenting myself and the captains 
who served under me with medals, and also that 
the first lieutenants of the ships engaged will be 
distinguished by promotions, as well as the senior 
marine officers. I hope and believe the word * en- 
gaged' is not intended to exclude the CuUoden : the 
merits of that ship and her gallant captain are too 
well known to benefit by any thing I could sav. Her 
misfortune was great in getting aground, while her 
more fortunate companions were in the full tide of 
happiness. No ; I am confident that my good Lord 
Spencer will never add misery to misfortune. Cap- 
tain Troubridge on shore is superior to captains 
afloat. In the midst of his great misfortunes, he 
made those signals which prevented certainly the 
Alexander and Swiftsure from running on the shoals. 
I beg your pardon for writing on a subject which, I 
verily believe, has never entered your lordship's head ; 
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but my heart> as it ought to be, is warm to my gal- 
lant friends." And he again m-ges the subject on 
the attention of Lord St. Vincent in these terms : — 
"I received yesterday a private letter from I^rd 
Spencer, saying that the first lieutenants of all the 
ships engaged would be promoted. I sincerely hope 
that is not intended to exclude the first of the Callo<* 
den. For Heaven's sake, for my sake, if it be so, 
get it altered! Our dear friend Troubridge has 
suffered enough; and no one knows from me but 
Culloden was as much engaged as any ship in the 

squadron He deseives every reward which a 

grateful country can bestow on the most meritorious 
sea-officer of his standing in the service." It is a 
fact that Nelson would not wear his own gold medal 
given by his majesty till he had succeeded in his 
efforts to obtain one for his friend Troubridge, which 
had at first been withheld from him by the strictness 
of official etiquette : and the Admiral's remonstrance 
in behalf of the first lieutenant, of the Culloden drew 
from Lord Spencer a direction to Earl St. Vincent to 
give that officer the first vacancy of commander that 
should arise. 

Among other medals struck on this memorable 
occasion, that which was executed at the expence of 
Mr. Alexander Davison, whom Nelson had appointed 
agent for the prizes, deserves particular mention. It 
was presented, struck in gold, to the admiral and 
every captain of the Britid^ squadron ; in silver, to 
every other conmiissioned and warrant officer ; in gilt 
metal, to every petty officer ; and in copper, to every 
seaman and marine serving on board during the action. 
The cost of this munificent tribute to patriotism and 
friendship was little less than two thousand pounds. 

While the hero of the Nile and his " brave band of 
brothers " were receiving distinctions from their grate* 
fill country, foreign nations likewise e^ressed the 
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high sense which they entertained of their exploits. 
As soon as the news of the victory reached Constan- 
tinople, the Grand Signor ordered a superb aigrette, 
called a chelengk, or plume of triumph, to be taken 
from one of the imperial turbans, and to be sent to 
the admiral, together with a pelisse lined and enriched 
widi sable fur of the first quality, and a request to 
his Britannic majesty that the conqueror might be 
permitted to wear them. In a letter written by the 
monarch himself, the chelengk was described as a 
badge usually conferred on Mussulman commanders 
«s a reward for splendid victories, and never before 
given to any unbeHever ; " being a blaze of brilliants* 
crowned with a vibrating plumage, and a radiant 
star in the middle, turning on its centre by means of 
watch- work, which winds up behind. This badge," 
continues the imperial donor, " can hardly, according 
to the idea of such insignia here, [Constantinople] 
be considered as less than equivalent to the first order 
of chivalry in Christendom : such, at least, was my 
view in the donation." This superb jewelresembles, 
in fig^ure, a hand with thirteen fingers, in allusion to 
the tiiirteen ships taken and destroyed on the 1"^ of 
August, being as large as the open hand of a child 
five or six years old. The centre diamond and the 
four surrounding it were estimated to be worth 
£1000 each, and it contained upwards of three hundred 
diamonds of smaller size. The total value of this 
chelengk was estimated at eighteen thousand dol- 
lars : *'if it were worth a million," says Nelson 
writing to his wife, " my pleasure would be to see 
it in your possession." Tlie Grand Signor accom- 
panied these valuable presents with a purse of two 
thousand sequins to be distributed among the British 
seamen who had been wounded in the battle. From 
the sultana mother the admiral received a rose formed 
of diamonds ; from the Emperor Paul a complimen- 
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taiy letter written with his own hand, accompanied 
witii a portrait of his imperial majesty, most superbly 
set in brilliants ; from the King of Sardinia a letter 
and a box set with diamonds ; and from the inhabitants 
of the island of Zante, a gold-headed sword and 
cane, as an acknowledgment that, but for the battle 
of the Nile, they should not haye been liberated from 
French domination. His own sovereign was pleased 
to grant these honourable augmentations to his ar- 
morial ensigns — a chief undulated, argent, thereon 
waves of the sea ; from which a palm-tree issuant, 
between a disabled ship on the dexter and a ruinous 
battery on the sinister, all proper ; and for his crest, 
on a naval crown, or, chelengk or plume of triumph, 
presented to him by the Grand Signor, with the 
motto, " Palmam qui meruit ferat :" and to his sup- 
porters, being a sailor on the dexter and a lion on 
the sinister, the honourable augmentations following 
— in the hand of the sailor a palm-branch, and 
another in the paw of the lion, both proper, with the 
addition of a tri-colonred flag and staff in the mouth 
of the latter. 

It may well be doubted if any of these presents and 
distinctions gave him more sincere satisfaction than 
that which he must have experienced from the con- 
gratulations of a brother seaman on his glorious vic- 
tory. " I know not," wrote Admiral Gk>odall, *' where 
to place the preference in my praises ; whether in the 
boldness of the attempt, or in the skill with which it 
was conducted, unrivalled in our annals. I had 
often been obliged to stand in the breach against the 
senseless criticisms of the noble and ignoble of this 
country: you know them to be governed by the 
tide of swollen and immediate success. How often 
have I been questioned, 'What is your favourite 
hero about ? The French fleet has passed under his 
nose,' &c., &c. To all of which I uniformly answered. 
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* I know him well ; if Fortune has not crowned his 
labour and anxiety in the eventi yet something 
capital will be done. I know him and most of his 
gallant companions who are to support him in the 
day of battle. You will not hear from him until 
he has thundered in the storm, and directed the whirl* 
wind that will overwhelm the enemy.' My opinion 
has been entirely confirmed. Your gallantry, my 
dear friend, has silenced both jealousy and censure, 
and raised a name which will exist as long as history 
or monumental tablets are preserved." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM 1796 TO 1800. 

Situation op Naples — Prbparatiohs for its defence •— 
Blockade op Malta — Rout of the Neapolitan Armt~< 
Removal of the Royal Family to Palermo — Sir Sidney 
Smith appointed to co-operate with the Turks in the 
Mediterranean — Naples taken by the French — Nel- 
son's arrangements for the DEPEi<CE OF SiCILY — REDUC- 
TION OF the Islands in the Bay of Naples — Remarkable 
Present made to Nelson — Evacuation of Naples by 
the French — Nelson returns to the Bay of Naples — 
Trial AND Execution of Prince Caraccioli — Reduction 
op the Castle of St. Elmo, Capua, and Gaeta — The 
King of Naples confers on Nelson the Dukedom and 
Estate of Bronte — Operations against the French in 
the Roman States — Nelson sails to Minorca » and re- 
turns TO Palermo — Operations against Malta — Nelson 

TAKES Le GeNBREUX — CAPTURE OF THE GuiLLAUME TeLL 

— Nelson returns to England. 

Thb situation of Naples, at the time of Nelson's 
arriTal from Egypt, was precarious in the extreme. 
Bonaparte, before he quitted the Italian army, had 
dictated to the emperor of Grermany a peace, which 
left the French in unmolested possession of northern 
and central Italy, by binding up the hands of the 
Pope and the petty princes who were still suffered to 
retain a shadow of independence. They were now 
augmenting their force in the Peninsula, with the 
avowed purpose of overturning the Neapolitan mo- 
narchy, and erecting a republic in its stead. 

The rulers of Naples were not equal to this emer- 
g^ency. The king, Ferdinand, belonged to the family 
of the Spanish Bourbons, and, like Uie other princes 
of that house, was so passionately attached to the 
sports of the field, as to relinquish the cares of go- 

p 
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vemment to the queen and the ministers. The queen, 
a princess of haughty and vindictive disposition, 
had so estranged Uie afiections of a great portion 
even of the principal nohility and gentry by her mea- 
sures, that tiiey were ready to promote any change 
which seemed to hold out a promise of deliverance 
from the prevailing system of misrule. A more 
striking picture of its profligacy cannot be given than 
that which is presented by the admiral himself,, in a 
letter to Earl Spencer. ** I see," said he, ** the finest 
country in the world, full of resources, yet without 
enough to supply the public wants : all are plundering 
who can get at public money or stores. In my own 
line I can speak. A Neapolitan ship of the line 
would cost more than ten English ships fitting out. 
Five sail of the line must ruin the country. Every 
thing else is, I have no doubt, going on in the same 
system of thieving : I could gi^e your lordship so 
many instances of the greatest mal-conduct of persons 
in office, and of those very people being rewarded. 
If money could be placed in the public chest at this 
moment, I believe it would be well used : for the sad 
thing in this country is that, although much is raised, 
yet very little reaches the public chest. I will give 
you a fact. When the Order of Jesuits was sup- 
pressed in this country and Sicily, they possessed 
very large estates : although these, with every other 
part of their property, were seized by the crown, 
yet, to this moment, not one farthing has reached the 
public chest. On the contrary, some years the pre- 
tended expence of management was more than the 
produce. Taxes have been sold for sums of money, 
which now are five times more than when sold. 
This, it is true, was done by viceroys, to please their 
distant masters." 

It is not to be supposed, that the persons selected 
to administer the government were a whit better 
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than the rest. Of the prime minister, the Marquis 
de Grallo, the admiral says: "This marquis I de- 
test. . . . he admires his ribbon, ring, and snuff-box, 
80 much, that an excellent petit-maitre was spoiled 
when he was made a minister." On another occasion, 
he observes, f* As for this minister, I do not under- 
stand him. We are di^rent men. He has been 
bred in a court, and I in a rough element." Such 
were some of the persons to whom the destinies of 
the kingdom of the Two SiciUes were committed, 
when Nelson, by his energetic appeals to the royal 
family, decided the court to take tiie field, for the de- 
fence of the throne. "I ventured," he says, *'to 
tell their majesties that one of the following things 
must happen to the king, and he had his choice-^ 
' eidier advance, trusting to God for his blessing on 
a just cause, to die V^^e d lamain, or remain quiet, 
and be kicked out of your kingdom.' " Of General 
Mack, who was appointed to the command of the 
army, whieh the king intended to join in person, and 
whom Nelson was invited to meet at dinner by their 
majesties, he pithily observes : *' General Mack 
cannot move without five carriages. I have formed 
my opinion — I heartily pray, I may be mistaken/* 
It was determined that 30,000 men should march, as 
soon as they could be equipped, to coyer the kingdom 
from the threatened invasion ; and that 15,000 should 
be ready on the frontier, to support the first army for 
the garrison of Rome, and to keep open the commu- 
nication with Naples, if the Romans should retract 
their ofiFer of joining in the expulsion of the French 
from their territory. 

While these preparations were going forward. 
Nelson, who had sent Captain Ball, in the Alexander, 
to commence the blockade of Malta, followed himself, 
on the 15"* of September, with the Vanguard, Mino- 
taur, Audacious, Goliath, and Mutine, having pre- 

p2 
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viously promised the king to return to Naples in the 
first week of November, for the purpose of seconding 
the movements of his army. " In thus acquiescing 
in the desire of the King of Naples/' he says, in a 
letter to the commander-in-chief, " I give up my 
plan, which was to have gone to Egypt, and attended 
to the destruction of the French shipping in that 
quarter ; but> I hope that, before Captain Hood quits 
his station, both the Turkish and Russian squadrons 
will be on that coast, when all will be right, I hope, 
although I own myself not willing to trust any of our 
allies to do that which we could perform ourselves. 
I have reason for thinking that the strong wish for 
our squadron being on the coast of Naples is that, 
in case of any mishap, their majesties think their 
persons would be much safer under the protection of 
the British flag than any other." 

The French force in Malta then consisted of about 
3,000 soldiers and sailors, and 100 Maltese. The 
Guillaume Tell, and the two frigates which had 
escaped from Aboukir, were lying in the harbour. 
Shortly before Lord Nelson's arrival, the Maltese, 
irritated by the plunder of their churches, had risen 
against the invaders; about ten thousand of them 
were in arms, but their memorial to the King of 
Naples, soliciting succour, had not been attended to. 
On the 24*** of October, the admiral arrived ofl' 
Malta, where he found Captain Ball and the Marquis 
de Niza, with three Portuguese ships, engaged in the 
blockade. He instantly summoned both La Valette 
and Gozo. ^ The latter island capitulated a few days 
afterwards. Meanwhile all possible aid was afibrded 
to the insurgent Maltese. " The total neglect," says 
i^ebon, remonstrating with the British envoy at 
Naples, " with which they have been treated, appears 
to me cruel in the extreme. Had not the English 
supplied fifteen hundred stand of ann8» with bayonets. 
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cartouch-boxes, and ammunition, and the marquis 
supplied some few, and kept the spirit of these brave 
islanders from falling off, they must long ago have 
bowed to the French yoke. ... I wonder how they 
have kept on the defensive so long. At least two 
thousand stand of small arms, complete, ammunition, 
&c., should be sent ; for offence, two or three large 
mortars, fifteen hundred shells, with all necessaries, 
and perhaps a few artiUery. The Bonnola, and all 
the left side of the harbour, with this assistance, will 
fall. Ten thousand men are required to defend those 
works ; the French can only spare twelve hundred : 
therefore, a vigorous assault being made in many 
parts, some one must succeed. And, whom," he indig- 
nantly proceeds, ''have the government of Naples 
sent to lead and encourage tiiese people ? A very 
good, and, I daresay, brave old man, enervated and 
shaking with the palsy. This is the sort of man that 
they have sent, without any supply, without even a 
promise of protection, and without his bringing any 
answer to the repeated respectful memorials of these 
people to the sovereign. Tlie officer sent here should 
have brought supplies, promises of protection, and an 
answer from the king to their memorials. He should 
have been a man of judgment, bravery, and activity. 
He should be the first to lead them to glory, and the 
last, when necessary, to retreat — the first to mount 
the wall of the Bonnola, and never to quit it. This 
is the man to send. Such, many such, are to be 
found. If he succeeds, promise him rewards : my 
life for it, the business would soon be over." Having 
despatched the Marquis de Niza before him to 
Naples, and again summoned Gozo, which capitulated 
on the 30^^ to Captain Ball, he left that officer in the 
Alexander, with Uiree sail of the line, a frigate, and 
a fire-ship, to continue the blockade of Malta. Gozo 
was taken possession of in the name of his Britannic 
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majesty, whose colours were hoisted ; but oezt day 
it was delivered up iu form to the deputies of the 
island, who hoisted the colours of the king of the 
Two Sicilies, and acknowledged him as theu* sove- 
reign. 

A few days after the return of the admiral to 
Naples, he went, on the 12^ of November, to the 
camp of San Germano, to attend a grand review of 
the Neapolitan army, pronounced by GaKxal Mack 
to be " the finest army in £urope," " and, as feu* as 
my judgment goes in these mattexB," says Nelsoo, 
"I agree that a finer army cannot be." In the 
evening, a council was held, to concert the operations 
for opening the campaign. It was settled that four 
thousand infantry, and six hundred cavalry, should 
be conveyed to Leghorn in the British and Portugueae 
ships, and one bdonging to Naples. Meanwhile, 
the king, with Mack as commander-in-chief, was to 
march, '* with thirty thousand of the finest troops in 
Europe," for Rome, and to keep advancing, trusting 
to the support of the emperor of Austria. A courier 
from London and Vienna, who arrived in the following 
night, disappointed this expectation; t)ie Austrian 
minister declined to stir till the French had committed 
some act of aggression. '* But," says Nels<»i, " it 
is aggression, if this court knows — if all the world 
knows — that the French are collecting an army to 
overrun Naples, in a week destroy the monarchy, 
and make it a republic. As this is fully known, 
surely it is aggression of the most serious nature. 
The emperor's troops have not yet been in the habit 
of retaking kingdoms, and it is easier to destroy than 
to restore." Ilie court had also the mortification 
to learn that no money had been sent from England. 
Nelson told them that, •* if England saw every exer 
tion made to save themselves, John Bull was never 
backward in supporting his friends in distress." At 
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the review just mentioned, a whimsical circumstance 
occurred, which hy no means tended to raise Mack in 
Ndson's estimation. In directing the evolutions of 
a sham fight, it so happened that his own troops were 
completely surrounded hy those representing the 
enemy. Vexed at the inauspicious hlunder, Nelson 
exclaimed to his surrounding friends, " This fellow 
does not understand his husiness !" 

While preparations for the expedition to Leghorn 
were making, their majesties, considering the indif- 
ferent state of Nelson's health, signified, through 
Lady Hamilton, their desire that he would not en- 
counter the fatigue, hut send the troops, and himself 
remain at Naples. " Inform her majesty," was hii^ 
reply, *' that, in order to succeed, it is my custom not 
to say, 'Go!' hut — * Let us go!'" 

On the arrival of the squadron in Leghorn road, 
no time was lost in sending a summons to the go- 
Temor, who immediately capitulated, and the troops 
landed, and took possession of the town and fortress. 
It seemed, however, as if Nelson was destined to 
experience nothing hut disappointment in his co- 
operation with Italians. The Neapolitan general, 
Naselli, refused his assent to the seizure of the 
French vessels at Leghorn, under pretext that his 
sovereign was not at war with France, and his opinion 
was supported hy the Duke di Sangro, the Sicilian 
minister at the court of Florence. The vexation 
which these impolitic scruples excited in the deter- 
mined mind of Nelson is not to be described. In 
remonstrating on this subject with the Honourable 
Mr. Wyndham, the British envoy, he says : *' I have 
been thinking all night of the General Naselli and 
the Duke di Sangro's saying that the king of Naples 
had not declared war against the French. Now, 
I assert that he has, and in a much stronger manner 
than the ablest minister in £urope could write a de- 
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claration of war. Has not the king received, as a 
conquest made by him, the republican flag, taken at 
Gozp ? Is not the king's flag flying there, and at 
Malta, not only by the king's absolute permission, 
but by his orders ? Is not his flag shot at every day 
by the French, and returned from batteries bearing 
the king's flag ? Are not two frigates and a corvette 
placed under my orders ? — and ^ey would flght the 
French, meet them where they may. Has not the 
king sent publicly from Naples guns, mortars, &c.^ 
^ith officers and artillery, to flght against the French 
in Malta ? If these acts are not tantamount to any 
w^ritten paper, I give up all knowledge of what is 
war." These arguments in favour of the seizure of 
the vessels in the port belonging to France, and the 
Lig^rian republic, as Genoa was now called, he rein* 
forced by another, which perhaps had greater influence 
on the decision of the Nes^litan general. He re- 
presented that, if the French should find all other 
schemes fail, tbey might, by setting fire to one vessel* 
destroy all the others, and ruin the port for twenty 
years. Naselli agreed to lay an embargo on all the 
vessels in the port, till orders for the disposal of them 
should be received from his sovereign. Among these 
were a number of French privateers, capable of doing 
great mischief to our commerce, if they had been 
permitted to depart; and, about seventy, belonging 
to the Lig^rian republic, ready to sail, laden with 
com for Genoa and France; the arrival of whicb 
would have expedited the entrance of more French 
troops into Italy. In a letter, written soon after his 
return to Naples, on the subject of the same vessels, 
the admiral says : "I rejoice to hear that the cargoes 
of corn in the mole of Leghorn will be landed, and 
the privateers disarmed, and the scoundrels belonging 
to them sent away. Tlie enemy will be distressed ; 
and, thank God ! I shall get no money. The world, 
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I know, think that money is oar God, and now they 
will be undeceived, as far as relates to us. ' Down, 
down, with the French!* is my constant prayer." 
This thorough detestation of the French was expressed 
with seaman-like bluntness, whilst he was at Naples, 
when his friends would have persuaded him to visit 
his prisoner. Admiral Blanquet, whose nose had been 
shot off, and who had been otherwise severely wounded 
in the face, on the 1"* of August. " No," said 
Nelson, "1 have beaten him, and I will not insult 
him. Seeing me will only put him in mind of his 
misfortune. I have an antipathy to Frenchmen so 
powerful, that I must, I think, have received it from 
my mother at my birth." 

Having left Captain Troubridge, with the Culloden, 
Minotaur, Terpsichore, and Bonne Citoyenne, at 
Leghorn, to act as circumstances might require. 
Nelson sailed in the Vanguard for Naples, where 
he arrived on the 6*** of December, after an absence 
of only ten days. On his return, he was overwhelmed 
with complimentary odes and poems of all sorts on 
the battle of the Nile. Among others. Father M'Cor- 
mick, a mendicant Irish priest, of the order of St. 
Francis, presented an English composition, which, 
though possessing little merit, was remarkable for 
predicting that Rome should be taken by Nelson's 
ships. This passage struck the admiral, and he re- 
presented to the friar the impossibility of ascending 
the Tiber with ships to act against Rome. Father 
M'Cormick put a bold front on the matter. " I see, 
nevertheless," said he, ** that it will come to pass." 
Nelson ordered his secretary to give the poor man a 
few dollars, and for a time the friar and his prediction 
were alike forgotten. 

During the admiral's absence, the fate of Naples 
bad been decided by the cowardice and treachery of 
.the officers who commanded the army. The king 
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had, indeed, pieced himself at its head ; but it was a 
fact well known to the captains of the English squad- 
ron that many of these troops, officers and men, 
had been raised by Le Ck)mbe St. Michel, a French 
artillery officer, who had held the appointment of 
ambassador from the Republic. Having ingratiated 
himself with the king, and been furnished with money, 
Michel selected such persons only as he knew to be 
fi^vourably disposed towards the French. The event 
was such as might have been expected. The army 
took possession of Rome, where the Castle of St. 
Angelo continued to hold out. Mack, with 20,000 
£ne young men, but, with few exceptions, badly 
officered — Nelson described the officers as seeming 
** alarmed at a drawn sword, or a gun, if loaded with 
shot" — marched for Civita Castellana, where 13,000 
^ench had taken post. The right wing, under 
Generals St. Plulip and Michel, were to take post 
between Ancona and Rome, to cut off supplies and 
communications. Near Fermi they fell in with a 
body of the enemy, about 3,000 in number. After a 
little distant firing, St. Philip advanced, and spoke to 
the French general ; then, returning to his men, said, 
'* I no longer command you." " Then, you are an 
enemy !" cried a isergeant, and, levelling his mudcet, 
shot him through the arm. This did not prevent his 
advancing with his countrymen, and joining in the 
pursuit of Michel, who fled with such precipitation 
that cannon, tents, baggage, and military chest, were 
all left behind. In this scandalous aflair the Neapo- 
litans lost but forty men, their ffight having been 
protected by two regiments of ca^ry, who killed 
many of the French : but the pursuers " having," 
says Nelson, " got the good things, did not run after 
an army three times their number/' 

Mack, with the main body, finding his communi- 
cations with Fermi cut off by this rout, retreated 
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towards Castellana. He was attscked by the way 
from an entrenchment of the enemy, which it was 
necessary to carry. His troops would not advance ; 
he dismounted, and attempted to urge tiiem on, but 
they deserted their general, and fled. Being severely 
wounded, he was rescued, through the gallantry of 
his cavalry, and .conveyed to Rome, whither the 
fugitives fled, fancying the French at their heels. 
''The Neapolitan officers," observes Nelson, "in 
detailing these circumstances, ** have not lost much 
honour ; for, God knows, they had not much to lose : 
but they lost all they had." 

Dispirited by these inauspicious events, the King 
of Naples returned to his capital, on the 14^ of De- 
cember. A letter from Mack followed in a few days, 
representing that he had no means of arresting the 
progress of the French, and beseeching their majesties 
to quit Naples with all possible expedition. This 
advice it was resolved to follow ; and preparations 
were instantly made for removing the whole royal 
family, with their jewels, the most valuable works of 
art, and their richest moveables, on board the Van- 
guard, to Palermo. This intention, however, it was 
necessary to keep a profound secret from the Neapo- 
litans. It was not doubted that most of the nobility, 
who were disa&cted, and of the common people, who 
were attached to the reigning family, would object 
for difierent reasons to tiie measure, and consequently 
concur in defeating it. The whole correspondence 
relative to this important business was carried on by 
the queen and Lady Hamilton, who, being in habits 
of constant intercourse with her majesty, was not 
liable to suspicion. At considerable personal risk, 
that daring woman, accompanied by the admiral, one 
night explored a subterranean passage leading from 
the palace to the sea-side. A bell that had been 
ttccidentally touched alarmed one of the sentries. 
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and, but for the extraordinary presence of mind dis- 
played by her ladyship, the scheme must have been 
frustrated. Neither the admiral nor the ambassador 
durst at this time appear at court, knowing that all 
their movements were watched, and that the dis- 
affected had even conceived the idea of seizing them 
as a guarantee against the attack of Naples, in case 
the Fi-ench should get possession of the city. It was 
amidst this important business that Nelson wrote 
this concise letter to Earl Spencer : — ** There is an 
old saying that, ' when things are at the worst, they 
must mend/ Now, the mind of man cannot fancy 
things worse than they are here. But, thank God ! 
my health is better ; my mind never firmer ; and my 
heart in the right trim, to comfort, relieve, and pro* 
tect, those whom it is my duty to afford assistance 
to. Fray, my lord, assure our gracious sovereign 
that, whilst I live, I will support his glory; and, 
that if I fall, it shall be in a manner worthy of your 
lordship's faithful and obliged. Nelson — I must not 
write more, every word may be a text for a long 
letter." 

Several successive nights were occupied in sending 
on board, by the subterraneous passage already men- 
tioned, the most valuable effects of the royal family, 
to the amount, as Nelson estimated, of two millions 
and a half sterling. The Neapolitan ships, three 
sail of the line, and three frigates, were taken out of 
the mole. The seamen from two sail of the line in 
the Bay left their ships, and went on shore ; and a 
party of English seamen and officers were sent from 
the Vanguard to assist in navigating them to a place 
of safety. These movements no doubt served to 
excite the suspicions of the mob, which assembled 
and became very riotous, insisting that the royal 
£unOy should not leave the city. Several persons 
were killed, and the corpse of one, a king's, messenger 
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from Vienna, was dragged by the legs under the 
windows of the palace. At length. Prince Fignatelli 
having been appointed viceroy, a police guard esta- 
blished, and arms, together with large sums of money, 
liberally distributed among the lazzarpni, the admural 
and Captain Hope, after d^rk on the 21"^ of December, 
landed with three barges at a comer of the arsenal, 
went to the palace, and brought out the whole ro3ral 
family, who in an hour were safe on board the Van- 
guard. 

The admiral, having passed the two following da3rs 
in making arrangements for the safety of the British 
merchants, whose property had been already em- 
barked, and of the French emigrants at Naples, and 
given directions to the Marquis de Niza to burn the 
Neapolitan ships, rather than suffer them to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, left the Bay, on the 
evening of the 23*, with the Vanguard, two other 
English ships of war, and twenty sail of vessels. The 
next day a more violent storm came on than Nelson 
himself had ever experienced ; and, on the 25^, their 
majesties' youngest child. Prince Albert, previously 
in good health, was suddenly taken ill, and expired 
the same evening in the arms of Lady Hamilton, who 
performed for the royal party all the offices of a ser- 
vant ; for on this trying occasion one man only belong- 
ing to the household rendered any assistance. On 
the morning of the 26^, the Vang^uard anchored in the 
bay of Palermo, where their majesties and their family 
were landed, and received with loud acclamations. 
One of the king's first public measures, after his ar- 
rival at Palermo, was an order, dated on board the 
Vanguard, that all Frenchmen whatever should leave 
the island of Sicily ; and an English transport was 
prepared for their conve3rance to Trieste. 

Towards the close of 1798. a circumstance oc- 
curred which gave the sensitive mind of Nelson 
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tke gresteafc meaainesB. Though he had not yet 
fallen in with any of the fugitive diips £rom Aboukir, 
and, from the want of gun-boats and bomb-vess^, 
had been {U'evented from making any attempt to 
destroy the enemy's transports at Alexandria, yet, as 
we have seen. He had left Captain Hood to blockade 
that port, in order to intercept supplies, as well as 
the return of any of the French to Europe. He still 
ch^shed the idea that some of his " Inrave band of 
brothers " might be fortunate enough to consummate 
the object for which he had been appointed in the 
Mediterranean. It was not, therefore, without ex- 
treme mortification that he learned the arrival of Sir 
Sidney Smith, a gallant and enterprising officer, whom 
ministers had sent out to co-operate with his brother, 
the British minister at Constantinople, and our ally, 
the Turk, in the operations in the Levant. Sir Sid- 
ney, who had perhaps not duly considered his instruc- 
tions, which in fisict directed him to place himself 
under Ndson's orders, had intimated his intention of 
taking nnder his command Captain Hood and the 
squadron left with him off the Nile* Fired with 
indignation, the admiral thus expressed his feelings 
to ^e commander-in-chief: — "I do feel, for I am 
man, that it is imposuMe for me to serve in these 
seas with a squadron under a junior officer. Could 
I have thought it ? — and from Earl Spencer ! Never, 
never was I so astonished as your letter made me. 
As soon as I can get hold of Troubridge, I shall send 
him to Egypt, to endeavour to destroy the ships in 
Alexandria. If it can be done, Troubridge will do it. 
The Swedish knight [Sir Si<hiey Smiti^ writes Sir 
William Hamilton that he shall go to Egypt, and 
take Captain Hood and his squadron under his com- 
mand. The knight forgets the respect due to his 
superior officer. He has tio orders from you to take 
my ships away from my c(»nmand ; but it is all of a, 
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piece. Is it to be borne? Pray, grant me your 
permission to retire, and I hope tlie Vang:aard will 
be allowed to convey me and my friends to England. "^ 
That his lordship at this time senonsly designed to 
retire is mani£esl from his having solicited permission 
from Eail St. Vincent to leave the command to his 
gaOant and most excellent second. Captain Trou* 
bridge, or some other of his officers — if his health 
and uneasiness of mind should not be mended. The. 
latter was certainly mitigated, if not wholly removed, 
by a communication from Earl St. Vincent, who was 
as dissatisfied as Nelson himself with the arrange* 
ment which had so strongly excited the feelings of 
the latter. Sir Sidney, writing to the commander-, 
in-chief, had said that he presumed, all the ships in 
the Levant being junior to himself, he had a right 
to take them under his command. This gave great 
o£Eeuce ; and " his lordship," says Nelson, in a letter 
to Captain Ball, " has in consequence given him a 
broad hint, and taken him handsomely down ; and, 
to prevent any thing of the kind happening in future,, 
he has ordered Sir Sidney to put himself immediately 
imder my command." This point, however, once 
settled, aU animosity gradually subsided ; and no maa 
was more ready than Nelson to bestow on Sir Sidney 
the meed of applause which his conspicuous services, 
richly merited. 

Early in January, 1799, the return to Constantinople 
of the envoy, who had brought the costly presents of 
the Grand Signor, afforded Nelson an opportunity of 
standing forward as the advocate of humanity. The 
Bonne Citoyenne sloop, to the command of which 
Nelson's son-in-law. Captain Nisbet, had been pro* 
moted, was appointed to convey the envoy and his 
suite to the Turkish capital. As he was passing in 
a boat near the Portuguese man-of-war, Principe 
Real, then lying in the Mole, to go on board the 
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Bonne Citoyenne, several Tarks and Moors on board 
that ship, where they were kept as slaves, called to 
him and claimed his protection. The envoy solicited 
the interference of Nelson, and his lordship imme- 
diately wrote to the Marquis de Niza — " You have 
some Turkish slaves on board. I beg as a friend — 
as an English admiral — as a favour to me — as a 
favour to my country — that you will give me the 
slaves." The Portuguese commander very hand- 
somely gave up, without hesitation, all the slaves he 
had on board, to the number of twenty-five, and 
they were sent to the Turkish envoy, Kelim Effendi, 
who took them with him to Constantinople, blessing 
their noble benefactor. 

On the 7^ of the same month, the admiral de- 
spatched Troubridge, whom he had recalled from 
Leghorn, with the Culloden, Theseus, Bulldog, and 
victuallers, to S3rracuse, to collect the bomb- vessels 
destined to make a vigorous attack on the French 
shipping in the harbour of Alexandria; and with 
directions to deliver up the blockade of the port to 
Sir Sidney Smith, on his arrival in that quarter. 
Captain Louis, in the Minotaur, was detached about 
the same time, to co-operate with Commodore Mit- 
chell, of the Portuguese squadron, in the protection 
of Leghorn and the north coast of Italy. 

Events were meanwhile rapidly producing the 
overthrow of the royal government in Naples. The 
French, after the rout of the Neapolitan army and its 
flight to Rome, kept advancing without opposition. 
Their general, Championnet, wrote to the Directory 
that, by means of a correspondence which he kept up 
with the disaffected party, he should be master of 
Naples by the time they received information of the 
reduction of Capua. As soon as they had got pos- 
session of the latter place. Prince Pignatelli, the new 
viceroy, concluded an armistice with the enemy> in 
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which the name of the kmg was wholly omitted. The 
lazzaroni, or rahhle of the capital, who were attached 
to the royal interest, and mustered about fifty thou- 
sand men, suspecting this treachery, seized all the 
arms they could find, and paraded the streets, shouting 
vivas for the king and St. Januarius. Mack was con- 
sidered as a traitor, and the relics of his army as 
Jacobins, whom French gold had corrupted. The 
general, deeming himself unsafe at Naples, fled to 
Championnet, who gave him a passport and escort 
to MUan, where he was, nevertheless, seized as a 
prisoner of war, by order of the Directory. The 
Neapolitan army, not less terrified than their com- 
mander at the threats of the lazzaroni, followed his 
example, joined the French, and in two days became 
quite dborganized and dispersed. Prince Moliterno, 
who had been chosen leader by the lazzaroni, soon 
rendered himself an object of their suspicion, by 
entering into negociations with the Frendi for deli- 
vering up the capital to their army : tumults, attended 
with plunder and massacre, were the consequence. 
At length, Moliterno and lus adherents, seizing the 
forts which commanded the capital, summoned the 
French to their aid. They entered Naples on the 
23^ of January, but not without a desperate and san- 
guinary resistance on the part of the lazzaroni, which 
was k^ up even after the invaders, with their artil- 
lery, were in possession of the principal streets. 

What Championnet could not accomplish by force 
he efilected by stratagem. Professing profound vene- 
ration for, St. Januarius, the tutekiy saint of the 
lazzaroni, he placed a guard of honour at the church 
dedicated to him ; adopted '* Respect for St. Janu- 
arius " as the watchword of the army ; and gravely 
invoked him to restore peace to the suffering city. 
The news of this apparently sincere devotion flew like 
lightning through the ranks of the infuriated mob^ 
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and produced an instant reconciliation. Shouts of 
*' Long live the French !" "Long live the Republic !" 
re-echoed through the lines. The miraculous lique* 
faction of the blood of the patron saint — a piece of 
mummery too well known to every reader to need 
describing here — took place the same evening at the 
intercession of the venerable archbishop and his pious 
clergy ; and on the 25^ was held a solemn Te Deum, 
at which all the people of Naples were invited to give 
thanks to the Most High for the glorious entry of 
the French. On the same day, Championnet pro- 
claimed the destruction of t^jie monarclucal govern- 
ment, find the establishment, in its stead, of a republic, 
to be called the Parthenopean. Meanwhile, owing 
to the indecision and suspicious conduct of PignateUi, 
Commodore Campbell, to whom the Marquis de 
Niza had transferred the command of the Portuguese 
squadron, thought it his duty to destroy, though 
perhaps somewhat prematurely, the Neapolitan ships 
of war, to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The chief objects of Lord Nelson's attention were 
now the defence of Sicily from an expected invasion 
by the French, and the reduction of Malta. In addi- 
tion to the militia of the former island, 26,000 in 
number, the king ordered four regiments of foot, one 
of horse, and a body of artillerymen, to be raised. 
Active preparations were also made, under the super- 
intendence of the British admiral, for building and 
equipping gun-boats ; 65 pieces of cannon, brought 
from Naples, were mounted on the batteries of Pa- 
lermo ; and, with that confidence in his brave men 
which rendered them equal to any emergency, he 
nobly offered, in case succours should not arrive* " to 
defend Messina with the ship's company of an Eng- 
lish man of war." 
, Early in March, however, he had the satisfaction 
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of seeing General Sir Charles Stuart arrive from 
Minorca at Palermo, with two regiments, which im^ 
mediately marched to Messina. This circumstance 
not only relieved that important place from all appre- 
hension of danger, but tended to inspire confidence 
throughout the island. 

The state of Malta gave his lordship particular 
anxiety. An attempt to storm La Valette had failed, 
and the Maltese, who were investing the place, were 
near starving for want of com and supplies of the 
first necessaries of life — a point which he urged in 
the strongest manner on the attention of the king 
and his minister, Acton, and not ineffectually, for 
money, arms, ammunition, and stores, were soon 
afterwards despatched to the island. 

On the 17^ of March, Captains Troubridge and 
Hood arrived at Palermo with the squadron from 
Egjrpt, where every endeavour to destroy the trans- 
ports in the harbour of Alexandria had proved inef<p 
fectual.* The French had, after Nelson's departure, 

* A circumBtance which occurred daring the blockade of 
Alexandria by this squadron seems to throw some light on 
the cause of that conflagration which robbed the British ad- 
miral of his grandest trophy. The Rev. Cooper Wyllyams, 
chaplain of the Swiftsure, in his '* Voyage in the Mediterra- 
nean/' gives the following account of it: — *'Some French 
officers, daring the blockade of Alexandria,were sent off to Cap- 
tain Hallowell, to offer a supply of vegetables, and to observe, 
of coarse, the state of the blockading squadron. They were 
received with all possible civility. In the course of conversa- 
tion, after dinner, one of them remarked that we had made 
use of unfair weapons during the action, by which probably 
L*Orient was burnt; and that General Bonaparte had expressed 
great indignation at it. In proof of this assertion, he stated 
that, in their late gun-boat attacks, the camp had been set 
on fire by balls of inextinguishable matter, which were fired 
from one of the English boats. Captain Hallowell instantly 
ordered the gunner to bring up some of those balls, and asked 
him whence he had them. To the confusion of the accusers, 
he related that they were found on board the Spartiate, one 
of the ships captured on the Ist of August. As these balls 

Q2 
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▼ery strongly fortified all the points of the harbour ; 
and the transports could not be annoyed by shelly as 
all the mortars burst, and six fireships were lost in 
a gale of wind. This was not the only mortifying 
intelligence which reached the admiial on this occa- 
sion. He learned that it was Sir Sidney Smith's 
intention to give passports to any such French ships 
, at Alexandria as might choose to retnm to France: 
" Now/' says the indignant Nelson, writing the very 
next day to Sir Sidney, " as this is in direct opposit 
tion to my opinion, which is never to sufier one in- 
dividual Frendunan to quit Egypt, I most strictly 
charge and command you never to give any French 
ship or man leave to quit Egypt." To Mr. Wyndham 
he observed on the same subject: "I consider it 
nothing short of madness to permit that band of 
thieves to retnm to Europe. No ! — to Egypt they 
went with their own consent : and tliere tiiey shall 
remain, whilst Nelson commands this detached squa- 

were distinguished by particular marks, though in other re- 
spects alike, the captain ordered an experiment to be made, 
to ascertain the nature of them. The next morning," con- 
tinues Mr. Wyllyams, " I accompanied Mr. Parr, the gunner, 
to the island. The first we tried proved to be a fire-ball, but 
of what materials composed we could not ascertain. As it did 
not explode, which at first we apprehended, we rolled it into 
the sea, where it continued to bum under water, a black, 
pitchy substance exuding from it, till only an iron skeleton of 
a shell remained. The whole had been carefully crusted over 
with a substance that gave it the appearance of a perfect shell* 
On setting fire to the rasee of the other, which was differently 
marked, it burst into many pieces : though somewhat alarmed, 
fortunately none of us were hurt. People account differently 
for the fire that happened on board the French admiral : but 
why may it not have arisen from some of these fire-balls left 
perhaps carelessly on the poop, or cabin, where it first broke 
out?-— and what confirms my opinion on this head is that 
several pieces of such shells were found sticking in the Belle- 
rophon, which she most probably received from the first fire 
of L'Orient." 
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dron ; for never, nerer will he consent to the return 
of one ship or Frenchman." 

Austria and Rossia had now taken the field against 
France, which had seized the states of the king of 
Sardinia, the grand-dnke of Tuscany, and the Pope. 
Pius VI. was forced from his capital, and hurried, in 
his 82* year, to Valence, in France, where he died, 
after a captivity of six months, and his persecutors 
ordered unslaked lime to be thrown into the grave to 
consume his body. The strong fortress of Corfu 
surrendered to a combined Russian and Turkish force ; 
and the Russian admiral informed Lord Nelson that, 
after sailing along Ihe coast of Calabria, to succour 
and encourage the inhabitants of that province, who 
had refused to submit to the French, he should pro- 
ceed to Messina. With this prospect, his lordship 
arranged a plan for Ihe reduction of Ihe islands in 
the bay of Naples and the blockade of that city, and 
deputed Captain Troubridge in the Culloden, with 
the Zealous, Minotaur, SwStsure, Seahorse, El Corso 
sloop, and Perseus bomb, to carry it into execution. 

As soon as this force appeared off the islands of 
Procida, Ischia, and Capri, the inhabitants, frantic 
with joy, cut down the tree of liberty, destroyed the 
French colours, and hoisted those of their lawful so- 
vereign. "I wish we had a few thousand good 
English troops," wrote Troubridge, in giving this 
information ; " I would have the king of Naples on 
his throne in forty-eight hours." At Ischia the tri- 
coloured flag was torn into ten thousand pieces, so 
that he could not procure even a rag of it to lay at 
his majesty's feet: but he sent two pieces of the tree 
of liberty for the king's fire, with the names of the 
persons who brought them painted upon them. All 
the municipal officers appointed by the republicans 
were delivered up as prisoners and placed at the dis- 
posal of the king, who sent a judge from Palermo with 
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an especial commission for the trial and punishment 
of the most guilty of them. It would almost appear 
from the sequel that the odium of the vengeance in- 
tended to he taken hy the court on this occasion was 
designed to he thrown hy it upon its English allies : 
hut the penetration of Trouhridge discovered and 
haffled this insidious scheme. 

While on his station off Naples, he learned that 
Prince Caraccioli had been placed at the head of the 
marine of the new republic. This nobleman, a cadet 
of one of the most illustrious families in the king- 
dom, had been regularly bred to the naval profession, 
and was one of the twelve officers sent to serve as 
volunteers in the navies of Great Britain and France, 
during the American war, for the purpose of gaining 
experience. After his return to Europe, he had 
gradually risen from the command of a frigate to 
that of the Neapolitan squadron. Caraccioli had ac- 
companied the king to Palermo, where his majesty 
conferred on him the supreme command of his few 
remaining ships. On his departure for Messina, 
when taking leave of the queen, she had most ear- 
nestly and pathetically conjured him to do every 
thing in his power to promote the welfare of her 
little family. Soon afterwards, upon pretext of as- 
sisting the royalists who had risen in Calabria, he 
abandoned the cause of his sovereign, and joined the 
republicans with the force committed to his charge. 
From letters of this officer's, intercepted by Trou- 
hridge, he learned that Caraccioli had sent for Sal- 
vator Giudice, the chief of the fishermen at St. 
Lucia, and insisted on his procuring seamen for the 
gun-boats. Giudice assured him that it would be 
impossible to find one who would serve against his 
sovereign ; and the prince threatened him in return. 
The fishermen then declared that, if they should find 
him to be a Jacobin^ though he had hitherto been % 
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favourite with them, be should be one of the first to 
suffer — " for each of them/' says Troubridge, " has 
his marked Jacobin to stiletto." 

'* The judge/' continues the captain, "appears to 
me to be the poorest creature I ever saw, and to be 
frightened out of his senses. He declares that seventy 
fiimilies are concerned, and talks of its being neces-> 
sary to have a bishop to degrade the priests before 
he can execute them. I told him to hang them first, 
and, if he did not think that sufficient, to send them 
afterwards to me. I recommended him to punish 
the principal traitors the moment he had passed sen- 
tence. In conversation I found his instructions were 
to go through it in a summary manner, and under me. 
I told him tiie latter must be a mistake, as they were 
not British subjects. The odium, I find, is intended 
to be thrown on us. I will outmanceuvre him there, 
and push him hard, too. . . He tells me the custom 
with his profession is to return home the moment 
they have condemned, and hinted at a man of war. 
I found also from his conversation that the priests 
must be sent to Palermo, to be disgraced by the 
king's order, and then returned for execution to this 
place. An English man of war to perform all this I 
— at the same time making application to me for a 
hangman, which I positively refused. If none could 
be found here, I desired he would send for one from 
Palermo. I see their drift : they want to make us 
the principals, and to throw all the odium upon us. . . 
The distress for bread in Ischia is so great that it 
would move even a Frenchman to pity. Cannot a 
subscription be opened"? I beg to put down my 
name for twenty ducats ; I cannot afford more, or I 
would give. I feed all I can from a large private 
stock I had, but that will not last long. No fault 
shall attach to us. Palermo is full of grain, as is the 
Aeighbourbood : the IVench, I fear, have more inter- 
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est there than "die kmg." In a subsequent letter, he 
mentions a sedition among the Swiss in the Neapo- 
litan service, caused by ^e high price of meat, and 
the smallness of their pay. As, however, nothing 
more was proved than murmurs, he undertook to 
mitigate the sentence of death passed upon the mu« 
tineers. " The men were all dirawn up in a square, 
formed by the troops and marines, with their eyes 
bound, and all the ceremony was gone through except 
firing ; when I directed the pardon to be read. One 
of them was almost gone b^ore it was finished*" 

Among other persons of note who had followed 
the king of Naples to Sidly, was Cardinal Ruffo. 
With a character equally questionable, both as a sub- 
ject and a soldier, he had joined in the weak and 
suspicious conduct pursued by Pignatelli, until he 
perplexed and disgraced the cause which he pretend- 
ed to support. Quitting Sicily with a few attend- 
ants, he £sinded on the opposite coast of the peninsula, 
and immediately joined a body of Calabrese, who 
were in arms against the French. They consisted 
chiefly of peasantry, and, being soon increased by a 
motley crew of galley-slaves, criminals from the dif- 
ferent gaols, and Italian banditti, were divided under 
three chiefs, whose characters would have disgraced 
any cause. They nevertheless styled their force the 
Christian army ; Nelson called their leader the Great 
Devil; and such was their enthusiasm that they 
routed all the detachments sent against them, and 
finally assisted in causing the French invaders to 
evacuate the capital. 

At this time. Captain Hood, who was acting under 
Troubridge, had taken the town of Salerno, only 28 
miles from Naples, and had encouraged a rising of 
the population of the coast from Sorrento to Castel- 
lamare against the republicans. These events so near 
the capitel, together with liie successes of the Aus- 
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trians, who had now taken the field both on the 
Rhine and in Italy, induced Macdonald, who had 
succeeded Championnet in the command of the 
French army, to c»ll in his outposts, and, leaving 500 
men in the castle of St. Elmo, to retire on the 25^ 
of April from Naples to Capua, taking with him his 
sick and an immense quantity of plunder. 

During these operations, the health of Nelson him- 
self had been very indifferent, and his anxiety on 
account of Malta, the people of which were in the 
utmost distress, had exceedingly depressed his spirits. 
" We, of this house," he writes to Earl St. Vincent, 
in communicating his friend Troubridge's \ success, 
" are all anxious to get home ; yet, in the present 
moment, cannot move. Indeed we have been the 
mainspring, joined with you, that have kept and are 
keeping this so much out of repair machine from 
breaking to pieces." Again he says : " I have been 
eternally pressing for supplies, and represented that 
£100,000 given away in provisions just now might 
purchase a kingdom. In short, my desire to serve, 
as is my duty, faithfully, their Sicilian majesties has 
been such, that I am ahnost blind and worn out, and 
cannot in my present state hold out much longer." 

Somewhat cheered by the success of his brave 
officers near Naples, and the prospect thus opened 
for the restoration of the king to his continental do- 
minions, his lordship was making exertions for rein- 
forcing them with troops, both infantry and cavalry, 
when a report reached him that the Brest squad- 
ron, having escaped the vigilance of Lord Bridport, 
under cover of a fog, had joined the Spaniards at 
Cadiz; that their combined fleet of 35 sail had 
entered the Mediterranean ; and their object was to 
proceed to Toulon, in order to embark troops there, 
for the purpose of acting successively against Mi- 
norca, Naples, and Sicily. Nelson's anxiety, on 
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receiving this intelligence, was extreme. "What 
a state am I in !" says he in writing to Earl St. Vin- 
cent. " If I go, I risk and more than risk Sicily, 
and what is now safe on the Continent ; for we 
know from experience that more depends on opifiion 
than on acts themselves. As I stay, my heart is 
breaking, and to mend the matter I am seriously 
unwell." He immediately sent orders to Troubride;e 
to join him with three sail of the line, and to Captain 
BnH, directing him, in case the Russian squadron 
were before Malta, to bring with him all the line-of« 
battle ships and the Thalia frigate. Meanwhile he 
prepared, with the Vanguard, die only ship then ly- 
ing in the bay of Palermo, to defend his post to the 
last extremi^. In a few days he was liiere joined 
by Troubridge, and he then wrote to the commander* 
in-chief that it was his determination to remain on 
the north side of the island of Maritimo, for the pur- 
pose of covering Palermo, " which," he says, " shall 
be defended to the last. Your lordship may depend 
that the squadron under my command shall never 
fall into the hands of the enemy ; and, before we are 
destroyed, I have little doubt but the enemy will have 
their wings so completely clipped that they may 
be easily overtaken." At tins tnoment, be it observed, 
his lordship's whole force consisted of only five Bri- 
tish ships of the line* three Portuguese, a Neapolitan 
frigate, a cutter, and a fire-ship — ^to cope with the 
united navy of France and Spain. 

It was during this fearful state of suspense that one 
of his brave band. Captain Hallowell of the Swiftsure, 
sent him a singular present. This was a coffin* every 
part of which, iron as well as wood, had been made 
iirom a piece of the mainmast of L'Orient, taken up 
by the Swiftsure after the battle of Aboukir : it was 
finished with as much elegance as the skill of her 
carpenter enabled him to bestow on it. This present 
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was carried on board the Vanguard with the follow- 
ing note, dated Swiftsure, May 23^. — " My lord, I 
have taken the liberty of sending you a coffin, made 
from the mainmast of L'Orient ; that, when you have 
finished your military career in this world, you may 
be buried in one of your trophies : but, that that pe- 
riod may be far distant is the earnest wish of your 
obedient and much obliged servant, Bbnj. Hallo- 
well." The astonishment that prevailed among the 
ship's company, when they had convinced themselves 
that it was actually a coffin which had thus been 
conveyed on board, is not to be described. " We 
are like to have hot work of it, indeed," exclaimed 
one of the old Agamemnons ; " you see the admi- 
ral intends to fight till he is killed, and there he 
is to be buried!" His tone of mind at this 
moment corresponded but too well with the nature 
of Captain Hallowell's present, which he received 
with pleasure and prized so highly that he ordered it 
to be placed upright against the bulk-head of his 
cabin, behind the chair on which he sat at dinner ; 
and though he was afterwards prevailed upon, by the 
intreaties of an old and favourite servant, to permit 
it to be carried below, yet he resolved that it should 
be carefully preserved for the purpose designed by 
the gallant and esteemed donor. 

It has been asserted that at this very moment 
Nelson was weary of the world. He felt disappoint- 
ed at the conduct of his step-son. Captain Nisbet^ 
and dissatisfied with himself, on account of the influ* 
ence which he had suffered the fsiscinating Lady 
Hamilton to acquire over him. In this mood he 
wrote to his old friend Davison : — " Believe me, my 
only wish is to sink with honour into the grave ; and, 
when that shall please God, I shall meet death with 
a smile. Not that I am insensible to the honours 
and riches my king and country have heaped upon 
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me — so much more than any officer could desenre : 
yet I am ready to quit this world of trouble, and 
envy none but those of the estate six feet by two." 
His heart was in fact on shore. Writing to Lady 
Hamilton, he says : — " To tell you how dreary and 
uncomfortable the Vanguard appears, is only telling 
you what it is to go from the pleasantest society to 
a solitary cell, or from the dearest friends to no 
friends. I am now perfectly the great man — not a 
creature near me. From my heart I wish myself 
the little man again. You and good Sir William 
have spoiled me for any place but with you." The 
commander-in-chief seems to have been well aware 
that Nelson was not impenetrable to female fascina- 
tion. In writing to Lady Hamilton, soon after Nel- 
son's return from Egypt, he says : — " Ten thousand 
most grateful thanks are due to your ladyship, for 
restoring the health of our invaluable friend. Nelson, 
on whose life the fate of the remaining governments 
in Europe, whose system has not been deranged by 
these devils, depends* Pray do not let your fascina- 
ting Neapolitan dames approach too near him : for 
he is made of flesh and blood, and cannot resist their 
temptations." Little did Lord St. Vincent seem to 
suspect that he was addressing this caution to the 
very person from whom tiie most danger was to be 
apprehended. 

A few days afterwards. Nelson, having received 
directions from the commander-in-chief to act as he 
thought best in the then situation of afiiedrs, determi- 
ned to carry his squadron to Palermo, and to com- 
plete their provisions to six months, that they might 
be in readiness to obey any future orders. 

Earl St. Vincent, who, on account of ill health, 
was on the point of resigning the command in the 
Mediterranean to Lord Keith, deemed himself justified 
by the return of the Spanish fleet to port, in conse- 
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quence of damage which it had received, in detach- 
ing Admiral Duckworth to Lord Nelson, with four 
saU of the line. On the arrival of this reinforcement. 
Nelson having received advice of his promotion to 
rear-admiral of the red, shifted his flag, on the 7^ of 
June, from the Vanguard to the Foudroyant, of 80 
guns. On the 17**^ he was joined by Captain Ball, 
with the Alexander and Goliath, so that he had now 
a force of fifteen sail of English two-deckers, and 
three Portuguese; and, by an arrangement with 
their Sicilian majesties, it was determined that he 
should proceed with reinforcements to the bay of 
Naples. 

During the absence of Captain Troubridge, Cardi- 
nal Ruffo, with an army of 20,000 Calabrese and 
other loyal Neapolitans, aided by a few hundred Rus- 
sian 'troops, had defeated the republicans, after the 
departure of the French army, and, in consequence of 
these successes, had actually gained possession of 
the whole capital, excepting die casUes of LTovo, 
Nuovo, and St. Elmo. In all these operations the 
Cardinal had been powerfully supported by the small 
British squadron left on this station under Captain 
Foote, an officer of established character for ability 
and integrity. Ruffo, although he had received per- 
emptory orders from the king not to treat with rebels, 
and more especially with traitors of high rank, whose 
ingratitude demanded exemplary punishment, thought 
fit to modify his instructions. The principal of the 
rebels had retired to the castles of Uovo and Nuovo ; 
the cardinal entered into a negotiation for the 
surrender of those forts; a project of capitulation 
was signed by Ruffo, and the Russian commanding 
officer, to which Captain Foote, when desired, at- 
tached his name, alleging that he did so, though he 
disapproved of such a manner of treating, and would 
not be answerable for its consequences, because he 
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considered the cardinal as the confidential agent of 
his Sicilian majesty. 

It appears that Rnffo, departing from the tenor 
of the king's instructions, had adopted the notion 
that he onght not to drive the principal Jacobins at 
Naples to despair, but rather leave them the means 
of escape; and was, therefore, determined to act 
with what Troubridge called ** the true Neapolitan 
shuffle," in order to save some traitors of rank and 
fortune who had taken refuge in the castles. This 
scheme, however, was frustrated by the arrival of 
Lord Nelson. On the 24^ of June, about thirty-six 
hours after Captain Foote had acceded to the capitu- 
lation, his lordship entered the bay of Naples with 
ir sail of the line, bringing 1700 troops, and the 
prince royal and Sir William and Lady Hamilton on 
board the Foudroyant. A flag of truce was flying 
on the castles and on board the Seahorse. The 
admiral, feeling that, through the cardinal's misre- 
presentations. Captain Foote had been led to sign a 
^capitulation, which was contrary to the intentions 
of the king, immediately threw out the annulling 
signal, and, acting under the royal authority, declared 
the treaty to be invalid. " The rebels," to use his 
own words, " then surrendered to the mercy of their 
sovereign, without any capitulation, and marched out 
as prisoners of war." Having carried the principal 
of them on board the ships. Nelson ordered Trou- 
bridge to land with a detachment of troops and to 
cut down the ** infamous tree of anarchy/' which 
was burned before the palace. He then sent the 
same officer, with Captain Ball and thirteen hundred 
men from the ships, to assist part of Rufib*s force 
and his Russian auxiliaries in investing the castle 
of St. Ehno. 

Among the Neapolitan rebels who had been forced 
to seek refuge in the castles was Prince Caraccioli. 
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Before the negociation for sarreader, he had fled, 
and implored by letter the Duke of Calvirano to 
interpose his good offices with Cardinal Ruffo for 
protection. He admitted in this letter that he was 
bound to account for his actions to those who should 
be legally authorized by his Sicilian majesty ; and 
expressed his hope that the few days during which he 
had been forced to obey the mandates of the French 
republic would not be suflered to outweigh the faith- 
ful services of forty years. He afterwards fled to the 
mountains ; a reward was offered for his apprehen- 
sion ; and, on the morning of the 29^ of June, he 
was brought, in the disguise of a peasant, alongside 
the Foudroyant, which was considered as the seat 
of the king's government. Nelson was deeply agi- 
tated : he felt that he had now a most painful duty 
to perform. He ordered Commodore Count Thurn, 
commander of his Sicilian majesty's frigate La Mi- 
nerva, to assemble a court-martial of Neapolitan 
officers on board the Foudroyant. The trial lasted 
from ten o'clock till twelve the same day ; the ward- 
room being open as usual to all who chose to enter. 
To such of the English officers as understood Italian, 
the proceedings seemed to be fairly and honourably 
conductedr Caraccioli was repeatedly asked such 
questions as would have afforded him opportunity to 
clear himself from the charges preferred against him. 
In his answers, he endeavoured to prove &at he had 
been forced into the republican service, and been com- 
pelled for some time to perform the duty of a common 
soldier, till he was offered the command of the naval 
force of the Neapolitan republic, which necessity 
alone at length constrained him to accept. This 
necessity the prisoner frequently insisted upon ; but 
it was not proved to the satisfaction either of the 
court or of the British officers who were present. 
On the other hand, it was clearly demonstrated that 
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he had enjoyed many opportunities of escaping, and, 
when asked why he had not emhraced them, no satis- 
factory reply was made. The court then particu- 
larly directed its attention to these two points: 
1^^, the prisoner's having heen actively present on 
hoard the repuhlican vesssl that had attacked the 
ro3ral irigate La Minerva, the gun-hoats, and the 
English ships, in which some of his Britannic ma- 
jesty's subjects had been killed and others wounded ; 
2^y, his not endeavouring to escape previously to 
that attack, when it evidently appeared that he had 
opportunities to do so. The defence of the unfortu- 
nate nobleman was vague and unsupported by evi- 
dence. The court passed sentence of death upon him. 
At five o'clock he was removed from the Foudroyant, 
and hanged at the fore-yard arm of La Minerva. His 
body was afterwards carried out to a considerable 
distance, and sunk, by means of shot, in the Bay. 

The conduct of Nelson, in refusing to ratify the 
capitulation of the castles and in bringing Caraccioli 
to trial, has been arraigned in the bitterest manner, 
and is even regarded by some as having thrown a 
deep stain upon his character. The inexorable 
determination which he displayed on these points 
has been ascribed to the influence which a revengful 
court had acquired over him, through the powerful 
fascinations of a most accomplished woman, by which 
he was certainly spell-bound for the remainder of 
his life. If this be true, all we can say is, Alas, poor 
human nature ! thou strange compound of excellence 
and frailty, of divine elements and earthly pas- 
sions ! No more the champion of cruelty on ^e one 
hand than of treason on ^e other, the writer con- 
tents himself with giving the above plain statement of 
the facts connected with this subject derived from the 
most authentic record of the life of Nelson that exists.* 

* Life of Admiral Lord Nelson by Clarke and M'Arthar. 
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1 I 

On the day preceding the trial of Caraccioli, Cap- 
tain Foote lutd sailed in the Seahorse for Palermo, 
for the purpose of conveying the- royal fSamily to 
Naples. Their nugesties, however, resolved to take 
their passage in their own frigate La Sirena, lest 
they might hurt the feelings of naval officers who 
had remained fidthfnl to them; hut signified their 
wishes that Captain Foote would embark their trea- 
sure and staff in his ship, and convoy themselves 
and transports with troops on board to ^eir destina- 
tion. They arrived in the Bay of Naples, on the 
10^ of July. The king innnediately went on board 
the Foudroyant, and tiie royal standard was instantly 
hoisted. The inhabitants of Naples, on the first 
notice of this event, came out in prodigious numbers, 
rowing round the ship, and soliciting, in the most 
affectionate manner, a sight of their sovereign. 
" The ^fasions of loyalty," says Nelson, in writing 
to the new commander-in-chief. Lord Keith, *' from 
the lower order of the people to their father, for by 
no other name do they address the lung, are truly 
moving." These dononstrations of loyalty and at- 
tachment were daily repeated during the king's resi- 
dence on board the Foudroyant, on the quarter-deck 
of which he held his levees, at the same hour as he 
had been accustomed to do in his palace. 

It was about this time that the admiral received 
information of the grant of £10,000 voted to him by 
the East India Company. This gift afforded him an 
opportunity of exhibiting an additional proof of his 
generous and affectionate nature. He immediately 
appropriated one fourth of the sum to the use of his 
beloved relatives at home. ' ' I never regarded money," 
says he in a letter to Lady Nelson, " nor wanted it 
for my own use : therefore, as the East India Com- 
pany have made me so magnificent a present, I 
beg that £2000 of it may be disposed of in the fol- 
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lowing manner: £500 to my father; £500 .to be 
made up to Mr. Bolton, and let it be a God-sei^cl 
without any restriction ; £500 to Maurice ; and £500 
to William. And if you think my sister Matcham. 
would be gratified by it, do the same for her. If I 
were rich I would do more ; but it will very sogn 
be known how poor I am> except my yearly income." 
The first object of the admural's attention, on his 
return to Naples, was the redaction of t)ie cattle of 
St. Elmo. This task he allotted to Captain Trou* 
bridge, who for the first seven days was assisted by 
Captain Ball, till the latter was ordered to. resume 
his post at Malta, for which island he accordingly 
sailed in the Alexander, accompanied by the Success^ 
Captain Feard, and the Portuguese ship, Alfonso. 
The conduct of Troubridge throughout the siege of 
St. Elmo, as well as in the subsequent, reduction of 
Capua and Gaeta, furnished incessfmt examples of 
the vigilance, enterprise, and inexhaustible resources 
of that great officer. Landing on the 27^ of June, 
with the English and Portuguese marines of the: 
squadron, he embarked the garrison of the castles of 
Uovo and Nuovo, composed of French and rebels, 
and left others in their stead under Captain Hood. 
On the 29*^, he took post against Fort St. Elmo, 
which he summoned. The garrison consisted of 
800 troops, under Mejan, commandant of the French 
Neapolitan army, a red-hot republican, whose rude 
manners and insolent behaviour were peculiarly ob- 
noxious. Troubridge openeid his batteries with such 
effect, one of them being within only 180 yards of 
the wall of the garrison,.that, in spite of damp powder 
and bad cartridges, he soon caused the haughty re- 
publican to lower his tone. " I really am sorry," 
said he, writing to Nelson, " to see your lordship so 
low-spirited; all will go weU: but the devilish fort 
is so high and commanding that our batteries are 
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obliged to be mountains. : When we get their works 
beat off, I hope we • shall soon 1)e able to mine the 
fort." And again ; — ** The battery brought the vaga- 
bonds to their senses after much trouble and palaver." 
In eight days after the batteries were opened, the 
garrison, though well supplied with ammunition and 
provisions, surrendered tiiemselves prisoners of war 
to the king of Naples and his allies. In his letter 
announcing this event to Lord Keith, Nelson did not 
fail to press upon his attention the conspicuous merits 
of his << brave friend, Troubridge," in this business ; 
and, adverting to the same subject, in a letter written 
some months afterwards to the Duke of Clarence, he 
says : ** T find that General Kohler does not approve 
of such irregular proceedings as naval officers attack- 
ing and defending fortifications. We have but one 
idea — to get close alongside. None but a sailor 
would have placed a battery only 180 yards from the 
Castle of St. Elmo : a soldier must have gone accord- 
ing to art and the -^^^^^^-^^ way : my brave Troubridge 
went straight, for we had no time to spare.*' 

Nelson's low spirits, to which Troubridge adverts/ 
were no doubt occasioned by the very delicate cir-' 
pumstances in which he was at this time placed. The 
arrival of the French and Spanish fleets^ consisting 
of 65 sail, 43 of which were of the line, in the Medi- 
terranean, excited strong apprehensions for the safety 
of Minorca. Lord Keith, before he sailed frOm Port 
Mahon, in pursuit of the eneiny, sent instructions to 
Nelson either to come on himself or to send Admiral 
Duckworth to assist in the defence of that important 
island. In a subsequent letter, he said : ■ ' I trust the 
defence of Minorca to your lordship, and repeat my 
directions that the ships be sent for its protection." 
This was soon followed by a peremptory order to 
repair thither with the whole or the greater part of 
the force under his command. To Nelson the safety 

e2 
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of the kingdom of Naples appeared «n object of infi*^ 
nitely greader importance tlwn the security of Mi* 
norca. He therefoiie resolved to disobey the order of 
Lord Keith* to ifhom he ejqphuned his reaaons for 
not sending any part of the sqioadnm, and then pro- 
ceededthns: " I am perfectly aimre of the conseqeeneee 
of disobeying the orders of the coBi]iiander-iB*«hief i 
but* as I bdieve the safety of the kmgdom of Naples 
depends at the prea^it moment on my detaining the 
squadron, I halve no acrnple in deciding that it ia 
better to 8a:Te tiie kingdom off Naples and risk Ml- 
norca, than to risk the kingdom ol Naples and save 
Minorca. Your lordship wiB, I hc^, approve ol 
my decision." 

His resolution once formed waa not to be shaken 
by any consideration of personal danger or sufiering. 
He judged it right, however, to be prepared for the 
worst, and immediately addressed a private letter on 
the subject to Earl Spenoer, dated July 19. " More 
than ever," he says, " is my mind made iq>. At thia 
moment, I wiU not part with a singile ship; as I 
cannot do that without drawing 120 men from each 
ship now at the uege of Gapua» where an army ia 
gone this day. I am fiilly aware of the act I have 
committed ; but,, sensible of my loyal intentions, I am 
prepared for any fate which may await my disobe* 
dience. Capua and Gaeta will soon faQ, and, the 
moment the scoundrels of French are out of thia 
kingdom, I shall send ei^t or nine ships of the line 
to Minorca. I have done what I thought right— 
others may think difiecently/' To the Board of Ad* 
miralty he wrote through the secretary :*~" I feel 
the imp(»-tance of my decision in' every way, and 
know I must be subject to trial for my ccmduct : but 
I amso confident of the uprightness of my intentions 
for his majesty's service, and for that of his Sicilian 
majesty, whidi I consider as the same> that I, with 
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all sabmisBion, give myself to the judgment of my 
saperiors/' He bad the deep mortification to learn 
that their judgmei^ did not coinoide with his : he 
was censored for not having obeyed the directions 
of the commander-in-chief in regard to Minorca, and 
also for having landed a body of 1000 seamen to 
assist in operations so ftur distant from the squadron 
as the siege of Gapna* 

The force, composed of Neapolitans, Swiss, Ras« 
sians, Fortugaese, and English seamen, marched, as 
we have seen, on the 19^^ of July against Capua. On 
the 25^ the trenches were opened with one battery, 
600 yards from the glacis. Here again Troubridge 
found the powder so bad that, as he wrote to Nelson, 
" the shells hardly breach ; many fall short, though 
not above 300 toises. I really suspect some treachery." 
On the 27^9 the French general sent out demanding 
protection for the jpa^riofff-— which Troubridge de- 
clared to be inadmiBsible ; and on the 28^ he capitulated 
on the same terms as had been granted to St. Elmo. 
The garrison of Graeta being under the same com- 
manding officer as that of Capua, it was agreed that 
the former place should be surrendered without a 
siege^on which account all the French troops should 
be allowed to march out with their arms, and not 
be deemed prisoners of war on their arrival in France. 
Captain Louis, of the Minotaur, was accordingly sent 
to Graeta, to receive possession of that fortress and to 
embark the garrison. The commandant, however, 
insisted on embarking horses and carrying away 
the plunder which he had ooliected. Nelson was 
appealed to. " The greatest care,*' said he, in his 
reply, " is to be taken diat no property which they , 
did not bring with them into the countt^ is suffered 
to be carried away. As to horses, it is nonsense ; 
as well might they say, ' We will carry a house.' If 
the fdlowis a soound^, he most be thrashed." And 
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again : " I was sorry that yon had entered into any 
altercation with the scoandreK Therd is no way of 
dealing with a Frenchman but t6 knock him down* 
,To be civil to them is only to be laUghed at when 
they are enemies." 

In a private letter to Lord Spencer^ which accom^ 
panied the admiral's despatches relative to these suc- 
cesses, dated the 18^ of August, he says : "I certainly* 
from having only a left hand, i»nnot enter into the 
details which may explain the motives that actuate 
my conduct. My principle is — to assist in driving 
the French to the devil> and in restoring peace and 
happiness to mankind. I feel that I am fitter to do 
the action than to describe it : therefore^ briefly^ all 
the French being forced to quit this kingdom, and 
some order restored, two more ships of the line are 
to sail this evening for Minorca, which I shall take 
care of." A few days before^ Nelson had despatched 
Admiral Duckworth to that island, with three sail of 
the line> and directions to take under his command 
such of his majesty's ships as he might find at Port 
Mahon. 

The king of Naples, having appointed Cardinal 
Rufib lieutenant-general of his continental dominions, 
determined to return to his family at Palermo, and 
embarked for that purpose, with his ministers, on board 
the Foudroyant'. Nelson, deeming it necessary that 
the command of the squadron in the bay of Naples 
should be left with an officer abpve the rank of post- . 
captain, resigned it to Troubridge^ with an order that 
he should wear a commodore's pendant. Besides, 
his own ship, the Culloden, he left him the Goliath, 
Audacious, and Swiftsure, with two Portuguese line 
of battle ships, and some smaller vessels ; directing- 
him to co-operate with Cardinal Hufib^ in all things, 
necessary for the safety and quiet of the capital ; and 
authorising him, in case he siiould find it expedi^nt^; 
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to detach part of the squadron along the Roman coast, 
Aorthward as far as Leghorn, to prevent the French 
from carryuxg off the plunder of Rome. The first 
thing which the king did on his arrival at Palermo 
was to express, by a truly princely remuneration, hie 
s^ise of the important services which had been ren- 
dered by the British admiral. His majesty signified, 
through Lady Hamilton^ his intention to confer on 
his lordship the dukedom and estate of Bronte, in 
Sicily ; but such were Nelson's nice notions of honour 
that he -absolutely declined the gift, protesting that 
he could not accept any reward from his Sicilian 
jmajesty for what he considered as merely the faithful 
discharge of his duty to his own sovereign. The 
king himself strove to conquer his scruples. ** Lord 
Nelson," said he, " do you wish that your name 
.alone should pass with glory to posterity, and that I, 
-Ferdinand Bourbon, should appear ungrateful ? " For 
two or three days, however, he persisted in his refusal ; 
till Lady Hamilton, at the express instance of the 
.queen, solicited him, even on her knees, to comply 
.'With the wishes of the royal donors, observing that, 
notwithstanding his> too rigid notions of what was 
■befitting his own honour, he ought to bear in mind 
,what the world, as well as their majesties, must 
consider absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
their's. This argument, backed by the powerful in* 
fluence of the fair pleader* triumphed. On the same 
day, the king sent his lordship a superb diamond- 
hiked sword, accompanied by a letter of thanks for 
his having reconquered his majesty's kingdom and 
replaced him on the throne of. his ancestors. The 
ysdue of this present, estimated at four thousand 
guineas* was greatly enhanced by- the circumstance 
of its being the same sword which was- given to the 
lung by his father; Charles IU.» on leaving Naplesr to 
^ssumethe crown of. Spain. . ■ ■ ■ ' 
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On the 16^ of August, Nekon Bent his flag-ship, 
the Foudroyaut, which he described aa " the fint two- 
decked ship afloat/' to Cagliari* for the purpose of 
coDveying back his Sardiman majesty to his oonti^ 
nental dominions ; and for a time he was obliged to 
hoist his flag on board a transport l3ring off Palermo. 

The French, though expelled from the kingdom of 
Naples, were still in possession of the Papal states, 
from which they had collected a vast quantity of 
plunder and works of art, estimated by themsdves to 
be worth eight millions sterling. These articlea 
were lying ready packed up for embarking at (^vita 
Vecchia. Troubridge, determined to disappoint the 
robbers of their prey, sent Captain Louis with part 
of his squadron to Civita Vecchia, with proposals to 
the commandant of the republican troops at that 
place. He offered the same terms that had been 
granted to Gaeta, representing that, if they were re- 
fused, the French would be certain to faU into the 
hands of the Russians, who were advancing, and in 
this case they might expect a journey to Siberia. 
Meanwhile, Genei^ Bouchard was advancing upon 
Rome from the south, with 2000 Neapolitan regulars 
and 7000 vagabonds. " The Romans," writes Trou- 
bridge, " have, it is said, aU armed to resist him, 
declaring that the Neapolitans are such thieves, no 
reliance can be placed on their word. The Romans 
are determined, therefore, not to be under their 
yoke," On joining Captain Louis off Civita Vecchia, 
he learned tibat his letter had been delivered, but the 
commandant had deemed it expedient to forward it 
to General Gamier, at Rome. The commodore 
oflered the Gaeta terms for the whole Roman state, 
excepting Ancona, being solicitous, if possible, to gain 
possession in the name of his Sicilian majesty, aa 
the Austrians who were ready to offer any terms 
were fiast approaching: *' But/' says Troubridgea 
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" I out-manoBuvred them." The IVench lAiowed a 
disposition to prolong the negodation, a course which 
did not suit the views of the commodore. They in- 
cited him to a oomicil, which consisted, he says, 
*' of the damned amhassador and commissaire, who 
assumed a power over Gamier. The ambassador 
called the Roman territory the property of l^e French 
Republic» by right of conquest. I settled that by 
saying, *It's mine by re^conquest/ and he was 
silenced." Next day he sent Louis up the Tiber to 
Rome, to assist Bouchard in securing uie tranquillity 
of that city, and. carrying Gamier on board the Cul- 
loden> settled with hun the terms of the evacuation, 
greatly to the disappointment of the Austrian gene- 
ral, Frolich, who, having advanced with a small 
force to within 84 miles of Civita Vecclua, fiemcied 
himself entitled to sign the capitulation. Captain 
Louis rowed up the Tiber in his barge, hoisted En- 
glish colours on the Capitol, and acted for sometime 
as governor of the city. The prediction of the Irish 
priest that Lord Nelson should take Rome by his 
ships waa tiius verified; and his lordship, amused 
witii the whimsicality of the prophecy, and learning 
that Father M'Cormick had the character of a pious 
and fiiithful priest, requested the king of Sicily to 
give him some preferment in the churdi, which was 
immediately granted. 

The reduction of Malta now became the object of 
Nelson's chief solicitude. Lord St. Vincent had 
sailed, on the 81'* of July, for England, whither Lord 
Keith, after his pursuit of the enemy's fleet, had also 
proceeded, so.that, from the middle of August to the 
end of November, Nelson considered himself as com- 
mander-in-chief in the Meditemmean : *^ therefore," 
said he, " I must now watch from Cape St. Vincent 
to Constantinople." No sooner was he informed of 
Troubridge's successftd termination of the campaigi^ 
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in the Rpman state, thati he wrote to him that he 
should want all his line of battle ships, as he intended 
to go almost immediately to Minorca, to arrange a 
proper naval defence for that island, and to try to get 
troops to finish the businessof Malta, which the French 
were preparing to relieve. These supplies were em- 
barking at Toulon, and Nelson hsid already sent 
instructionB to the Marquis de Niza to watch for 
and intercept tjhem. At this juncture, a letter from 
the Portuguese minister ordered the marquis to re- 
turn home with his squadron, as it was ' no longer 
jiecessary in the Mediterranean. Nelson insisted on 
the necessity of disregarding this order, whi^h ttrose 
from ignorance of the real situation of affairs ; ** for,** 
said he, "your services nevw. were more wanted 
than at this moment, when every exertion is want- 
.ing to get more troops of English and Russians to 
Halta* I most, therefore, most positively desire 
that your excellency will not, on any consideration* 
withdraw, one man from the shore, or tietach -any 
ship down the Mediterranean." • 

A report having now reached him that thirteen 
French and Spani^ sail of the line had been seen off 
the coast of FortugaU be immediately wrote to hastoi 
Troubridge. ** If," said he, ** I can but get a force to 
fight those fellows, it shaU be done quickly,** and he 
concluded with desiring him to get to Mahon as 
Bpeedily as possible that they might there join. Hav- 
ing arrived off Mahon on the 12*** of October, and 
left directions for Troubridge to follow him to Gib- 
raltar, he again sailed; but had not proceeded far 
before he fell in with the . Bulldog, from which he 
learned that Admiral Dudcworth, at Gibraltar, gave 
Htde 'or no credit to the report of the ships seen off 
the Portuguese coast; and Sir Edward Berry, from 
Lisbon, having also assured his lordship that the 
rumour was disbelieved. thue, he returned with the 
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squadron to Minorca. He found that island in teuch 
a state of security as to bid defi&sice to any force that 
Spain could send against it: and, Ikad not General 
Fox been hourly expected. Sir James EiTskine St. 
Clair, who then held the chief command there, -vvonld 
have'- accompanied his lordship with 1500 troops for 
the -attack of Malta. Writing to Lord Spencer, he 
informs him that. Sir Edward Berry having rejoined 
the Foundroyant, he had placed Captain Hardy in the 
Princess Charlotte, which, having mustered a few 
men, he intended to take to sea with him. " My 
friend Hardy," jsays his lordship, " will make a man 
of war of her very soon." This letter is remark^ 
able for a request which he prefers to the first lord 
of the Admiralty, in behalf of his eldest brother 
Maurice. " I have," he says, ** given my brother^ 
belonging to the Navy Office, a strong letter of re^ 
eommendation to your lordship, that he may be 
appointed a commissioner of the navy.- I mention 
this circumstance that you may be- aware such a 
letter is coming, and prepared, I most earnestly hope, 
to meet my wishes." * 

No sooner had his lordship reached Palermo, on 
the 23<^ of October, than his mind was again a prey 
to the most racking anxieties respecting Malta. A 
fresh order had arrived for recalling the Portuguese 
squadron, and Captain Ball could witli difficulty keep 

* Lord Nelson's wishes on this point were not complied with , 
and his brother died in '1801> about four months after he had 
been advanced to be one of the chief clerks in the Navy 
Office. A rare instance of disinterestedness exhibited by this 
gentleman claims remembrance. While the entail of his 
brother's honours was under the consideration of govern** 
ment, Maurice, in writing to Lady Nelson, declared that hia 
younger brother William should have the preference to him- 
self. *' It will be my wish and request to the admiral," he. 
added, ** not to put my name in the patent. I move in too 
humble a sphere to think of Buch a thing/' 
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the starving IfilandorB from joining the French. Oo 
the 26^ he addreaaed an urgent epistle on this sub- 
ject to the commander at Minorca. " I am in de- 
speration/' says he, " about Malta. We shall loseit. 
I am afraid, past redemption. If Ball can hardly 
keep the inhabitants in hopes of relief by the five 
hundred men, landed from our ships, what must be 
expected when four hundred of them and four sail 
of the line will be withdrawn ? And, if the islanders 
are forced again to join the French, we may not find 
even landing a very easy task; much less to get 
again our present advantageous position. I there« 
fore intreat, for the honour of our king, and for the 
advantage of the common cause, that, whether Ge- 
neral Fox is arrived or not, at least tiie garrison of 
Messina may be ordered to hold post in Malta, till a 
sufficient force can be collected to attack it, which, I 
flatter myself, will in time be got together. But, 
while that is effecting, I fear our being obliged to 
quit the island. I know well enough what officers 
in your situation can do. The delicacy of your feelings 
on the near approach of General Fox I can readily 
conceive ; but the time you know nothing about. 
This is a great and important moment, and the only 
thing to be considered — Is his majesty's service to 
stand still for an instant ?" The mortifying reply to 
this representation informed his lordship that the 28^ 
regiment was ordered to England, and that Sir 
James was sure General Fox, who was hourly ex» 
pected at Minorca, would not break his orders on 
any consideration, or for any object whatever. 

To E^l Spencer he thus expressed himself re- 
specting this refusal of troops from Minorca : " Much 
as I approve of strict obedience to orders — even to a 
court-martial, to inquire whether the object justified 
the measure — yet, to say that an officer is never, for 
any object, to alter his orders, is what I cannot com- 
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prehend. The circumstances of tbis war so often 

vary, that an officer has afanost every moment to 

consider— What would my superiors direct, did they 

know what is passing mider my nose ? The great 

object of the war is — Down, down with the French ! 

To accomplish this, erery nerve, and by both services, 

ought to be strained. My heart is, I assure you, 

almost broke with that and other things. ... If 

the enemy get supplies in, we may bid adieu to 

Malta. This would complete my misery — for I am 

afraid I take all services too much to heart The 

accomplishing of them is my study night and day." 

In the same strain he wrote to the Duke of Clarence : 

•• An my anxiety," he savs, •• is at present taken up 

with the desire of possessmg Malta. But I fear, not« 

withstanding all my exertions, that I shall not get 

any British troops from Minorca ; without which the 

business will be prolonged, perhaps tin it is relieved, 

when all the force which we coidd coUect would be 

of little use against the strongest place in Europe. . 

I cannot comprehend how a moment can be lost in 

deciding : but, I find, few think as I do. To obey 

orders is aU perfection. To serve my king and to 

destroy the French I consider as the great order of 

aU, from which Uttle ones spring, and if one of these 

little ones militates against it — for who can ten exactly 

at a distance ? — I go back to obey the great order 

and object, to down, down with the damned French 

vinaans ! Excuse my warmth, but my blood boils at 

the name of a Frenchman. I hate them all, ro3ralists 

and republicans." 

With these sentiments, it may weU be conceived 
that the news of the escape of Bonaparte from Egypt 
and his safe arrival at Frejus, on the south coast of 
France, was to Nelson a fresh source of vexation. 
He had always insisted that not a single individual 
of the invading army should be permitted to quit 
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£gypt. " I own myself wickfHl enomgh/' .said he, 
" to wish them all to die ia that ooun^ry l^ey chose 
to invade. We have scomidrels of French enough in 
Earope. without them." And in another letter he 
observes : "I cannot bring myself to believe they 
would entirely quit Egypt ; and, if they would, I never 
would consent to one of them returning to the Con^ 
tinent of Europe during the war. J wish them ta 
perish in Egypt, and give a great lesson to the i^orld 
of Ihe justice of the Almighty." Their conduct, 
indeed, in that country, had not tended to mitigate 
the natural antipathy which he felt against every 
thing French. After the battle of Aboukir, when he 
had sent all his prisoners ashore, upon a solemn en<« 
gagement that they should not serve again until 
regularly exchanged, in spite of this contract, part 
of them were immediately distributed among different 
regiments, and the rest formed into what was called 
the nautic legion. 

A few days after his return to Palermo, Nelson 
wrote to Troubridge, whom he supposed to be still 
at Minorca, to join him, and to bring the Northum- 
berland with him. At the same time he detached the 
Foudroyant and Minotaur to Malta, to join the Mar- 
quis de Niza, whom he again desired, on his own 
responsibility, not to withdraw a man belonging tq 
his squadron from thei island, even though the Rus- 
sians should have arrived. Meanwhile he exerted 
himself to procure for the distressed Maltese thos^ 
supplies which they so much needed. He kept up 
an almost daily correspondence with Captain Ball, 
"I have begged," he says, " almost on my knees, 
for money, for the present subsistence of the Maltese, 
who bear arms." A day or two afterwards he writes : 
•*The court have all the inclination; but to my 
knowledge they have not cash enough for the com- 
mon purposes of government." In a third letter he 
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.«ays : '* The king has s^nt 4000 ounces to asisist the 
poor islanders who bear arms." He afterwards ex- 
plained that this sum. was the collected pocket-money 
•of the king's children, taken fropi them with the 
intention of being repaid out of an expected subsidy 
from £ngland. 

Ever since the victory of the Nile, unpleasant 
events seemed to crowd upon him by whom it had 
been achieved. That quality in which he surpassed 
perhaps every other commander, either by sea or 
land, that of keeping up a punctual and widely ex- 
tended correspondence, was not sufficient to preserve 
him from censure on that very score. Writing to 
Admiral Duckworth on the 27^ November, he says 
that he has received a severe set-down from the Ad- 
miralty for not having written by the Charon, though 
he wrote both by a courier and a cutter on the same 
day. " But," he adds, " I see clearly that they wish 
to ^ow I am unfit for the command. I will readily 
acknowledge it ; and therefore they need, have no 
^ciruples about sending out a commander-in-chief. 
But where the object of the actor is only to serve 
faithfully, I feel superior to the smiles or frowns of 
any board. • • . I am nearly blind ; but things go so 
contrary to my mind out of our profession, that truly 
I care not how soon I am off die stage." On the 
same day he transmitted a justification of himself to 
the secretary of the Admiralty, in which he observes : 
'.' As- a junior flag-officer, of course without those, 
about me — secretaries, interpreters, &c. — I have 
been thrown into a more extensive correspondence 
than, ever, perhaps, fell to the lot of any admiral, 
and into a political situation. I own, out of my sphere. 
It is a fact which it would not become me to boast 
of but on the present occasion : I have never but 
three times put my feet on the ground since De- 
cember, 1798; and that, except to the courts .till*. 
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after eight o'dock at niglit, I never fdaz firom buai* 
ness." 

Commodore Tronbridge arrived at Meaana on the 
26^ of November* for the pmrpoae of assiatiDg in the 
reduction of Malta ; and Gcaieral Fox, vrho had by tfaii 
time reached Minorca, sent permissicMi to brigadier- 
general Graham, to proceed with die British troops 
at Messina on the same service, but ordered him not 
to incor any ezpence except for provisions. The 
feelings of Tronbridge and Nelson vrere precisdy 
similar on this occasion. " What can this mean ?" 
says the latter, writing to Lord Spencer. ** Bnt I 
have told Tronbridge that the caose cannot stand still 
for want of a little money. This wonld be what we 
call penny-wise and poond-fooliah. If nobody will 
pay it, I shall sell Bronte and the emperor of Russia's 
box ; for I feel myself above every consideration bnt 
that of serving fatthfoUy." Then, adverting to the 
recent censure of the Board, he patheticaUy concludes : 
"Do not, my dear lord, let the Adnuralty vmte 
harshly to me: my generous soul cannot bear it, 
being conscious it is entirely unmerited." Tron- 
bridge, finding that the intended reinforcemmt was 
delayed for want of money, immediately offsred a 
considerable sum of his own to assist the general. 
" I promised him," said the commodore, in reporting 
to Lord Nelson, " fifteen thousand of my cobs : every 
fEurthing and every atom of me shall be devoted to 
the cause. General Graham seems the man for ser- 
vice; things will go well; I shall now sleep easy." 
Nelson himself actually pledged the estate of Bronte 
for twelve thousand ounces — £6,600 — ^lest any diffi- 
culty should arise in the payment of the expences 
incurred by the troops. 

The long delayed expedition at length proceeded 
to its destination ; but Tronbridge lamented the ab- 
sence of the admiral, who lingered behind at Paler- 
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mo. Cver since his retam from Egypt, he had 
become unconsciously more and more entangled in 
the snares that were spread for him, and more and 
more blinded to the intrigues and accustomed to the 
dissipations of the vicious court by which he was 
surrounded. Troubridge perceived the infatuation 
of his noble friend with extreme chagrin. While he 
was stationed in the bay of Naples, he had ventured 
to remonstrate against it with the natural bluntness 
of a British sailor. " I dread, my lord," said he, 
" all the feasting, &c. at Palermo. I am sure your 
health will be hurt. If so, all their saints will be 
damned by the navy. The king would be better 
employed digesting a good government. Every thing 
gives way to their pleasures. The money spent at 
Palermo gives discontent here. Fifty thousand peo- 
ple are unemployed, trade discouraged, manufactures 
at a stand. It is the interest of many here to keep 
the king away. They all dread reform. Their vil- 
lanies are so deeply rooted that, if some method is 
not taken to dig them out, this government cannot 
hold together. Out of twenty millions of ducats 
collected as the revenue, only thirteen millions reach 
the treasury, and the king pays four ducats where he 
should only pay one. He is surrounded by thieves ; 
and none of them have honour or honesty enough to 
tell him the real and true state of things." In ano« 
ther letter he drew this strong picture of the wretch- 
ed state of Naples : — *' There are upwards of forty 
thousand families who have relations confined. If 
some act of oblivion is not passed, there will be no end 
of persecution, for the people of this country have no 
idea of any thing but revenge, and to gain a point 
would swear ten thousand false oaths. Constant 
efforts are made to get a man taken up, in order to 
rob him. The confiscated property does not reach 
the king's treasury — all thieves ! It is selling for 

s 
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nothing. His own people whom he employs are 
buying it up, and the vagabonds pocket the whole. 
I should not be surprised to hear that they brought 
a bill of expenoes against him for the sale." 

The scenes of distress which this frank and open- 
hearted officer beheld around him on his arrival at 
Malta made him more keenly regret the inactivity of 
his commander. ** Pardon me, my lord/' said he, " it 
is my sincere esteem for you that makes me mention 
it. I know you can have no pleasure sitting up all 
night at cards : why then sacrifice your health, com- 
fort, purse, ease, every thing, to the customs of a 
country where your stay cannot be long ? . . . Your 
lordship is a stranger to half that happens, or the 
talk it occasions. If you knew what your friends 
feel for you, I am sure you would cut all the noctur- 
nal parties : the gambling of the people of Palermo 
is talked of every where. I beseech your lordship, 
leave off. I really feel for the country. How can 
things go on ? . . . I see that the poor inhabitants of 
Malta are to be sacrificed. If the supplies are stop- 
ped, I cannot leave my soldiers to be starved, though 
I shall have the painful task of abandoning the inha- 
bitants to their fate. I beseech your lordship, press 
for a yes or no. If they say we shall not or cannot 
be supplied, I see nothing for it but to retreat as 
fast as possible." To the demand for provisions 
Nelson replied : " I cannot get the frigate out of the 
mole ; therefore I must learn to be a hard-hearted 
wretch, for I fancy the cries of hunger in my ears. 
I send you orders for the different governors ; you 
will see they are for the supply of the army and 
navy : therefore, whatever Grcdiam and you send for 
will, if possible, be granted." A few days afterwards, 
he wrote to Lord Keith, who had returned to the 
Mediterranean and signified his intention of coming 
to Sicily. •• Vessels," said he, " are here loading 
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-with com for Malta ; but I can get neither the Nea- 
politan men-of-war nor merchant vessels to move. 
If I cannot get to Malta very soon, I shall remain 
liere to give you a meeting and receive your orders. 
I have been trying with Sir W. Hamilton, in which 
the queen joins, to induce the king to return to Na« 
ples» but hitherto without effect." In writing about 
the same time to General Graham, he mentioned his 
intention of soon visiting Malta, adding, " It is cer- 
tain you cannot go on without money ; therefore I 
declcu'e, sooner than you should want. I would .sell 
Bronte." 

Meanwhile the distresses of the Maltese became so 
severe, that Troubridge declared they would move 
even a Neapolitan. The exportation of com from 
Sicily being prohibited by the government, he strove 
once more to rouse the admiral to a sense of his own 
situation and that of the unfortunate islanders. " We 
are dying off fast for want," said he. "I learn by 
letters from Messina that Sir W. Hamilton says. 
Prince Luzzi refused com some time ago, and Sir 
William does not think it worth while nuddng ano- 
ther application. If that be the case, I wish he 
commanded at this distressing scene instead of me. 
Fuglia had an immense harvest : near thirty sail left 
Messina before I did to load com ; will they let us 
have any ? If not, a short time will decide the busi- 
ness. I wish I was at your lordship's elbow for an 
hour : all, all will be tlurown on you. I will parry 
the blow as much as is in my power. I foresee 
much mischief brewing. God bless your lordship ! 
I am nuserable, I cannot assist your operations more. 
Many happy returns of this day [new year's day] to 
you; I never spent so miserable a one." A few 
days afterwards he wrote : "I have this day saved 
30,000 people from dying, but with this day my 
ability ceases. .As the government are bent on 

82 
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starving us, I see no alternative but to leave these 
poor unhappy people to perish, vRthout our being 
witnesses of their distress. I curse the day I ever 
served the Neapolitan government. . . . We have 
characters, my lord, to lose — these people have 
none. Do not suffer their infamous conduct to fall 
oa us. Our country is just, but severe. Such is the 
fever of my brain this minute, that I assure you, on 
my honour, if the Palermo traitors were here, I 
would shoot them first and then myself. Girgenti 
is full of com : the money is ready to pay for it ; we 
do not ask it as a gift. Oh ! could you see the hor- 
rid distress I daUy experience, something would be 
done. Some engine is at work against us at Naples ; 
and I believe I hit on the proper person. If you 
compkin, he will be immediately promoted, agreeably 
to the Neapolitan custom. All I write to you is 
known at the queen's. . . « For my own part, I look 
upon the Neapolitans as the worst of intriguing ene- 
mies. Every hour shows me their infamy and du- 
plicity. I pray your lordship be cautious : your 
iKMiest open manner of acting will be made a handle 
of. When I see you and tell you of their infamous 
tricks, you will be as much surprised as I 9m. The 
whole will fall on you." 

Fortunate was it, for the success of the object which 
Nelson had so much at heart, that some of his offi- 
cers possessed more energy than he was himself ca- 
pable of exerting in this predicament. Capitain Ball, 
having received accurate information that a number 
of ships laden with com were lying in the port of 
Girgenti, sent his first lieutenant witii orders to seize 
and bring them to Malta. These orders were duly 
executed, to the satisfaction of the owners, who re- 
ceived immediate payment for their com. Com- 
plaints were made by the Sicilian government to the 
English ambassador and communicated to Nelson, 
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who vindicated the act as one of the most imperative 
necessity, since, hat for this anticipation of the king's 
orders to carry those supplies to Malta, that island 
must have heen abandoned to the French. He added 
that he hoped the Sicilian government would never 
again force any servant of his Britannic majesty's to 
resort to so unpleasant an alternative ; and there the 
matter ended. 

It seemed as if Malta had been destined to furnish 
incessant cause of mortification to the harassed mind 
of Nelson. On Troubridge's arrival there, the Mar- 
quis de Niza had returned to Portugal with his 
squadron, in obedience to repeated orders ; and now 
the Russian admiral, who had been so long expected 
from Naples, arrived at last at Messina, on his way, 
as it was supposed, to Malta ; but he sent Nelson 
word that he could not go to that island, as he was 
bound to Corfu. Disappointed of this succour, he 
ordered the Foudroyant to be sent to Palermo ; and 
on the 16* of January, 1800, sailed for Leghorn, to 
concert future operations with Lord Keith, who was 
engaged in stationing a squadron for the blockade of 
Genoa and the north coast of Italy. On the 23^ he 
wrote from Leghorn to Earl Spencer that Lord Keith 
was going with him to Palermo and Malta. This 
intention, however, was not fulfilled as far as related 
to Lord Keith. " If," said he, in the same letter, 
** Sir James St. Clair or General Fox had felt them- 
selves authorised to have given us 2000 troops, I 
think that Malta by this time would have fallen, and 
our poor ships been released from the hardest service 
I have ever seen. The going away of the Russians 
has almost done me up ; but the king of Naples has 
Ordered 2600 troops from Sicily to assist Graham, 
and they are to be under our command. It is true 
they are not good soldiers ; but they will ease our's 
in Uie. fatigues of duty. The feeding the inhabitants 
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of Malta, and paying 2000 of the people who 
arms, has been a continnal source of uneasiness to 
my mind. . . . I am in debt from my situation ; but 
time and care will get me oat of it. Since May, 
1708, I have had all the ezpences of a commander- 
in-chief, without even the smallest advantage." 

On the 26^ of January, the admiral left Leghorn, 
and, touching at Palermo on his way, proceeded on 
his voyage to Malta, in company with the Alexander, 
Audacious, Success frigate, and £1 Corso brig. On 
the 10*^ of February his squadron fell in with Lc 
Genereux, 74, bearing the flag of rear-admiral 
Perr^e, who, with three frigates and a corvette, had 
on board troops and stores destined for the supply of 
Malta. Their object was frustrated by the capture 
of Le Genereux. This was a circumstance peculi- 
arly grateful to his mind, and he wrote to Pfdermo, 
jocosely desiring Prince Leopold to tell his august 
father that he believed he was the first duke of 
Bronte who ever took a French 74. The French 
prisoners he despatched in the Audacious, with di- 
rections to Captain Gould to land them at Malta, in 
order that they might assist in consuming the pro- 
visions of the garrison, and thus accelerate the sur- 
render of the fortress : and, having found a number 
of Moorish prisoners, natives of Tripoli, he sent them 
to their own country, with a letter to the Bey, as- 
suring him that he felt sincere pleasure in the oppor- 
tunity of liberating so many of his subjects from a 
French prison. 

Whilst off Malta, Nelson found his health so much 
affected, that he wrote to Lord Keith, informing him 
that he could not possibly remain there much longer. 
"Without some rest," says he, "I am gone." 
Learning however that the French ships in the bar* 
hour were ready for sea, and would probably attempt 
to escape with the first fair wind, he wrote a few 
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days afterwards : '* My state of health is very pre- 
carious. Two days ago I dropped with a pain in my 
heart, and I am always in a fever ; but the hopes of 
these gentry coming out shall support me a few days 
longer. I reaUy desire to see this Malta business 
finished. . . . The intended movements of their ships 
is a convincing proof to me that the garrison has lost 
all hope of a successful resistance, and I wish Gene- 
ral Graham would make false attacks. I am no 
4Soldier, therefore ought not to hazard an opinion ; 
but, if I commanded, I would torment the scoundrels 
night and day." Having waited till the 8* of March, 
in the vain expectation that the enemy would come 
out, he was then compelled by his continued ill health 
to sail for Palermo, where he did not arrive till the 
16^. On the 20**^ he wrote to Lord Keith : " It is 
too soon to form any judgment of what effect it may 
have on my health : but on the 18^ I had near died 
with the ^welling of some of the vessels of the heart. 
I know, the anxiety of my mind on coming back to 
Syracuse in 1798 was the first cause ; and more peo- 
ple, perhaps, die of broken hearts than we are aware 
of." To Troubridge, who had himself been lately 
indisposed, his lordship wrote in the same strain : — 
*' It is too soon to form an opinion whether I can 
ever be cured of my complaint. At present I see 
but glimmering hopes, and probably my career of 
service is at an end, unless the French fleet should 
come into the Mediterranean, when nothing shall 
prevent my dying at my post. I hope, my dear 
friend, that your complaints are better. Pray do 
not fret at any thing : I wish I never had : but my 
return to Syracuse in 1798 broke my heart, which, 
on any extraordinary anxiety, now shows itself, be 
that feeling pain or pleasure." 

If Nelson's health was not improved, his spirits 
were not a little cheered by an event that happened 
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immediately afterwards. The Foadroyant, after 
landing his lordship at Palermo, retanied, under the 
command of Sir Edward Berry, to her station off 
Malta. In the night after her arrival, the Guillaame 
Tell, the only line-of-hattle ship belonging to the 
French squadron at Aboukir which had. not fallen 
into Nelson's hands, started from the harbour. In a 
house close to the enemy's works Troubridge had 
placed a lieutenant and three trusty men, as a nightly 
watch upon the ships. Their signals instantly ap- 
prized the British squadron of the motions of the 
Guillaume Tell. She was instantly chased by the 
Foudroyant, the Lion, 64, Captain Dixon, and the 
Penelope frigate. Captain Blackwood, but did not 
surrender till after a most obstinate resistance of 
three hours. She carried 86 guns and 1220 men, 
400 of whom were killed and wounded, and bore the 
flag of rear-admiral Decr^s. Sir Edward Berry, who 
commanded the Foudroyant, wrote the same day, 
March 30, to acquaint his lordship with the gratify- 
ing event. " Had you been a partaker with me of 
the glory," he thus commences his most interesting 
narrative of the action, *' every wish would have been 
gratified. How very often I went into your cabin 
last night, to ask you if I were doing right ; for I 
had nodiing to act upon !" Troubridge, also, in con- 
gratulating Nelson on the capture of tiiis ** thirteenth 
and last of the line-of-battle ships of the famous 
Egyptian squadron," says, ** I wouJd have given one 
thousand guineas your health had permitted your 
being in the Foudroyant." Nelson himself, however, 
thanked God that he was not present; "for," said 
he, " it would finish me, could I have taken a sprig 
of these brave men's laurels. They are, and I glory 
in them, my darling children, served in my school ; 
and all of us caught our professional zeal and fire 
from the great and good Earl of St. Vincent." The 
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same sentiment he repeated in a letter to Earl Spen* 
cer. " My friends wished me to be present. I have 
no such wish ; for a something might have been given 
me which now cannot. Not for all the world would 
I rob any man of a sprig of laurel, much less my chil- 
dren of tile Foudroyant. I love her as a fond father 
a darling child, and glory in her deeds. I am vain 
enough to feel the effects of my school." To the 
secretary of the Admiralty he writes : *' Thus, owing 
to my brave friends is the entire destruction of the 
French Mediterranean fleet to be attributed, and my 
orders from the great Earl of St. Vincent are fulfilled. 
. • . My task is done ; my health is finished ; and 
probably my retreat for ever fixed — unless another 
French fleet should be placed for me to look after." 

A few days afterwards. Sir William Hamilton was 
superseded in his post by the Honourable Arthur 
Paget. Towards Lord Keith Nelson himself had 
never felt any cordiality. "We of the Nile," he 
observed to Troubridge, " are not equal to Lord Keith 
in his estimation, and ought to thiiJc it an honour to 
serve under such a clever man." Resolving not to 
begin with new men and new measures, his lordship 
solicited permission to return to England, "when," 
says he, writing to Earl Spencer, " you will see 
a broken-hearted man. My spirit cannot submit 
patiently. My complaint, which is principally a swel- 
ling of the heart, is at times alarming to my friends, 
but," he adds, not to himself. Before his return, 
however, he sailed once more for Malta, where he 
was received with enthusiastic joy. The flag of the 
Guillanme TeU was presented to him, with an affec- 
tionate address by the gallant captors ; and the illu- 
minations which took place when his lordship visited 
Captain Ball, who had been appointed governor of 
the island,^ at his villa at St. Antonia, alarmed the 
French garrison, who could not guess the cause, to 
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Buch a degree that they attempted to make a sortie. 
but were instantly repidsed. 

At Malta, Nelson learned by letters from England 
that, immediately after the return of Lord St. Vinceat;, 
he had been challenged by Sir John Orde, because 
the latter, as the senior officer, had not been appointed 
to the command of the squadron, with which NeLson 
had achieved the splendid victory of the Nile ; but 
that a duel had been prevented by the interposition 
of the law and the still more powerful effect of a posi- 
tive injunction from the king. With deep chagrin 
and indignation, he learned also that the earl had 
preferred a claim to prize-money as commander-in- 
chief, after he had quitted the station. Nelson, who 
always felt warmly, and the more so perhaps on this 
occasion in consequence of the difference of his senti- 
ments in regard to money, vehemently protested 
against the admission of this claim, which was after- 
wards litigated and decided against the earl. Dr. 
Lawrence had given an opinion against the right of 
junior flag-officers to prize-money. ** Notwithstand- 
ing Dr. Lawrence's opinion," said Nelson, to his 
agent, " I do not believe I have any right to exclude 
junior flag-officers, and, if I have, desire that no such 
claim may be made — no, not if it yrere sixty times 
the sum, and, poor as I am, I were never to see 
prize-money." 

At Malta, his lordship remained about a month, 
concerting arrangements for the speedy reduction of 
that island. Though convinced that it must soon fall, 
yet he had no wish to be present at its actual sur- 
render, lest his friend. Ball, should lose the chief 
honour of that important conquest. He returned, 
therefore, to Palermo at the latter end of May, and 
immediately made preparations for his departure for 
England, in company with his friends. Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton. The queen of Naples also de<* 
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termined to take this opportunity to visit her daughter, 
the Empress of Austria, and her other relatives at 
Vienna. During the few days that he passed at 
Palermo, his lordship availed himself of his influence 
with the king to solicit certain concessions for the 
benefit of the vassals on his domain of Bronte ; whose 
general and individual prosperity he was solicitous to 
promote by all the means in his power. *' My object," 
he says, " at Bronte is to make the people happy, by 
not suffering them to be oppressed, and to enrich the 
country by the improvements of agriculture." With 
these views, he sdected as governor a Mr. Graffer, 
a man of unimpeachable integrity and extraordinary 
skill in agriculture. His majesty complied with all 
his wishes respecting Bronte, and conferred on him 
at the same time the order of St. Ferdinand, the 
members of which have the especial privilege of 
being covered in the royal presence. 

On the 8*^ of June, the queen, with Prince Leopold 
and three princesses. Sir WiUiam and Lady Hamilton, 
Prince Castdcicala, who was going on a special mis- 
sion to England, and a numerous train of royal attend- 
ants, were embarked on board the Foudroyant and 
Alexander, which immediately sailed for Leghorn. 
The royal party proceeded by way of Florence to 
Ancona, whence they were conveyed in two Russian 
frigates to Trieste. Nelson was every where received 
with the strongest demonstrations of public respect 
and individual affection. At Vienna, Prince Ester- 
hazy invited his lordship and his friends to his man- 
sion at Eisenstadt, in Hungary, where he entertained 
them four days in a style of royal magnificence, a 
hundred grenadiers six feet high constantly waiting 
at table. From the Austrian capital, where they left 
the queen of Naples, they travelled to Prague, for 
the purpose of visiting, at his particular request, 
the Archduke Charles^ who was prevented by illness 
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from paying his respects to our naval hero &t 
Vienna, as he had intended. After their first inter- 
view, ** This," said Nelson, to his friends, " is a man 
after my own heart." At Dresden, where the party 
remained eight days, two vessels were fitted up for 
their conveyance down the £lhe to Hamhurgh. At 
every place where they touched, the shore was lined 
with crowds of people, so anxious to gain a sight of 
the hero of the Nile, that in some places many of 
them waited two or three days and nights for the 
purpose. At Magdehurg, where they landed, such 
was the pnhlic curiosity, that the master of the hotel 
at which the party stopped collected a considerable 
sum of money by sdlowing persons to mount a ladder, 
which. enabled them to peep at the travellers through 
a small window. At Hamburgh his lordship one 
morning perceived a venerable clergyman, between 
seventy and eighty years of age, looking earnestly 
towards the door of the house in which he resided. 
He immediately sent to inquire his wish, and learned 
that the stranger had travelled forty miles, bringing 
with him the parish bible, in hopes that the hero 
would gratify him by writing his name on the blank 
leaf. Nelson, no doubt, reminded of his own beloved 
father, by the appearance of this venerable man, 
instantly ordered him to be admitted, complied with 
his request, and, kindly taking him by the hand, 
wished him a safe return to his flock. The pious 
pastor sank upon his knees, fervently imploring 
Heaven to bless his lordship, and declaring that he 
should now die happy whenever it pleased God to 
call him, since he had been thus highly favoured by 
' the saviour of the Christian world.' In the same 
city, a wine-merchant, upwards of seventy years of 
age, requested to speak with Lady Hamilton, and 
informed her that he had some excellent old Rhenish 
wine, of 1725, which had been in his own possession 
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aboat half a century, and which he had reserved for 
some very extraordinary occasion. Sach a one had 
now arrived, and he hoped that her ladyship would 
prevail on Lord Nelson to accept six dozen bottles of 
this incomparable wine : part of it, he said, would 
then mingle with the heart's blood of that hero, and 
that thought would make him happy for the remainder 
of his life. Nelson, on being made acquainted with 
the request, repaired to the apartment where he was, 
cordially shook him by the hand, but declined the 
present. At length, however, he signified his accept- 
ance of six botdes* on condition that the wine-mer« 
chant should dine with him on the following day* 
Twelve bottles were sent. His lordship, jocosely re- 
marking that he hoped yet to gain half a dozen great 
victories, declared that he would keep six o{ ihem 
for the purpose of drinking a bottle affcer each. He 
did not fail to recollect this circumstance on returning 
to England, after the battle of Copenhagen, when he 
" devoutly drank the donor " of the old Rhenish. It 
is related that the latter, just after his first interview 
with his lordship, happening to meet an old acquaint- 
ance, who would have taken him by the hand, declined 
the friendly salute, observing, that he could not suiSer 
any person to touch the hand which had been so 
highly honoured by being clasped in that of Lord 
Nelson. 

On arriving at Hamburgh, his lordship, who had 
written for a frigate to con vey himself and his friends 
to England, learning that none had been sent, hired 
a packet at Cuxhaven ; and, after a tempestuous pas- 
sage of five days, arrived on the 6*^ of November at 
Yarmouth. On landing, his carriage was drawn by 
the exulting multitude to the inn ; the ships in the 
harbour hoisted their colours ; the mayor and corpo- 
ration presented him with the freedom of the town ; 
and then, joined by all the naval officers on shore and 
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the principal inhabitants, attended him in procession 
to church. Bonfires and illuminations ushered in the 
night; and, next day, when he left the place, the 
volunteer cavalry escorted his carriage to the boun- 
dary of the county of Norfolk. At Ipswich, the 
people went out to meet him, dragged his carriage 
for a mile into the town, and, on leaving it, drew it 
three miles out. When captain of the Agamemnon, 
he had wished to obtain a seat in parliament for this 
place; but, when a friend consulted some of the 
leading members of the corporation on the subject, 
it was found that their demands were such as he 
could not prudently comply with. He observed that 
he would endeavour to find a preferable path into 
parliament, and that a time might come when the 
people of Ipswich might think it an honour to have 
had such a representative. Arriving in London, on 
the 9*^ of November, which happened to be Sunday, he 
proceeded to Nerot's Hotel, King Street, St. James's, 
where his father and Lady Nelson, who came from 
Norfolk to meet him, had taken up their residence. 
On the following day, being specially invited to the 
civic festivity of the inauguration of the Lord Mayor, 
the people took the horses from his carriage and drew 
him to Guildhall, where, after a sumptuous dinner, 
he was presented with the gold-hilted sword studded 
with diamonds voted to him by the Corporation of Lon- 
don after the battle of the Nile, ** With this very 
sword," said his lordship, emphatically, in reply to 
the chamberlain's address, holding it up in his remain- 
ing hand, *' 1 hope soon to aid in reducing our inve- 
terate enemy within proper limits." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1801. 

Nelson separates from his Wife — Affoimtbd second in 
command in an exfbdition to the baltic — passage of 
THE Sound — Battle of Cofbnhaobn — Neoociations 
WITH THE Danes, which terminate in an Armistice — 
Nblson*s Remarks on the Danish Commodore Fischer's 
official Report of the Battle — He is created Vis- 
count — Follows Sir Hyde Parker to the Baltic — Is 
APPOINTED Commander-in-chief — Visits Revel — So- 
licits Permission to resign on account of ill health 
— Returns to England — Traits of Character and 
Habits. 

Nelson, though at the height of renown, loaded 
^ith honours, the object of public applause and ad- 
miration, was at this moment in private life a man to 
be pitied. His letters addressed to his lady during 
his absence in the Mediterranean had continued to 
breathe all the fond affection of his early attachment. 
Her reception of him when they again met was not 
what he expected, or what he deserved. She had 
been apprized of the influence which another had ac- 
quired over him — an influence to be ascribed as much 
to superior qualities of tAind as of person ; and it is 
to be regretted that she had not the good sense to 
perceive that coldness or ill humour are not the best 
means for winning back the wavering aflbctions of a 
husband. No doubt jealousy stepped in to complete 
the work which incongruity of disposition had begun : 
and conjugal disharmony at length terminated in a 
formal separation, when Nelson made a settlement 
upon her ladyship of £1,800 per annum. 
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It is alleged that Nelson's liberality to bis relatives 
had given great displeasure to his lady, and that, 
when he transmitted directions for the distribution 
among them of part of the sum voted to him by the 
East India Company, she raised such bitter lamenta- 
tions on the subject as caused his father, with whom 
she was residing, to decline accepting his portion of 
the gift. Her son, too, had by no means requited 
the warm interest which Nelson had always taken in 
his welfare. Instead of striving to conciliate his 
esteem, this imprudent young man had in fact insulted 
his benefactor in the grossest manner, and estranged 
himself as much as possible from his heart. Hence, 
a few months before his return from the Mediterra- 
nean, he wrote to Admiral Duckworth : " Perhaps 
you may be able to make something of Captain 
Nisbet : he has by his conduct almost broke my 
heart. ... If, after all our pains, no good can be 
got out of either ship or captain, send the Thalia to 
England with some of the convoys ; or send her any 
where out to try. I wished to have placed him with 
my friend, Cockbume ; but, alas ! he will not let me 
do for him what my heart wishes.** 

To escape from the pangs of connubial infelicity. 
Nelson determined to seek professional emplojnoaent. 
He offered his services at the Admiralty : they 
were immediately accepted. On the 1^* of January, 
1801, he was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral 
of the blue, and, on the 9^^, ordered to hoist his 
flag on board the San Josef, 112, one of the prizes 
which he had himself taken off Cape St. Vincent, 
then lying at Plymouth. He was afterwards directed 
to place himself under the command of Lord St. 
Vincent, and to proceed to Torbay as soon as iiis 
ship should be ready for sea. His old friend. Cap- 
tain Hardy, was nominated to command the San 
Josef under him. 
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It was during his short residence on board the San 
Josef that he thus wrote to his friend, Lady Hamilton : 
•* I am not in very good spirits, and, except that our 
country demands all our services and abilities to 
bring about an honourable peace, nothing should 
prevent my being the bearer of my own letter. But, 
\ know you are so true and loyal an Englishwoman, 
that you would hate those who would not stand forth 
in defence of our king, laws, religion, and all that is 
dear to us. It is your sex that make us go forth, 
and seem to tell us — * None but the brave deserve 
the fair ' — and, if we fall, we still live in the hearts 
of those females. It is your sex that rewards us ; it 
is your sex who cherish our memories; and, you, 
my dear honoured friend, are, believe me, the first, 
the best, of your sex. I have been the world around, 
and in every comer of it, and never yet saw your 
equal, or even one who could be put in comparison 
with you. You know how to reward virtue, honour, 
and courage; and never to ask if it is placed in a 
prince, duke, lord, or peasant." 

The destinafion of his lordship was speedily 
changed. A league tliat struck at the dearest interests 
of Great Britain had, at the instigation of France, 
been concerted between the three northern powers, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, who obstinately re- 
sisted the right claimed by this country of searching 
neutral vessds. The sovereign of the latter had even 
laid an embargo on all the British ships in his ports, 
whose crews he treated ^^ith unexampled cruelty. 
The system adopted by the Northern Coalition, as it 
was denominated, loudly called for the active and 
spirited interposition of the British government ; ac- 
cordingly, a powerful armament was fitted out to 
enforce that reason to which a milder conduct could 
not prevail upon these powers to listen. Of this 
armament Lord Nelson was appointed second in com- 

T 
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mand, under Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. It is said> 
that, when his lordship went to receive his last orders 
previously to sailing, from his old friend and patron, 
the Earl of St. Vincent, who had recently been ap- 
pointed first lord of the Admiralty, he found them 
contained in one short and emphatic sentence, pro- 
nounced with the usual energy of that illustrious 
seaman : " Damn it. Nelson, send them to the devil 
your own wav ! " 

On the 2"^ of March, his lordship having shifted 
his flag from the San Josef, which he left at Torbay, 
as she was unfit for the intended service in the North 
Seas, sailed from Portsmouth, in the St. George, of 
98 guns, with a squadron of men-of-war, fire-ships, 
and gun-vessels, for the Downs, where he took on 
board a great number of flat-bottomed boats, and 
several pieces of heavy battering artillery, and then 
proceeded to Yarmouth, to join the other ships 
destined for this expedition. Here two companies 
of the rifle corps, under the orders of the Honourable 
Colonel Stewart, embarked in the St. George ; besides 
which, the fleet took on board the 49^ regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Brock, and a detachment of 
artillery. 

On the 12*^, at day-break, this armament, consisting 
of seventeen sail of the line, four frigates, ten gun- 
brigs, nearly as many bomb-ketches, and other small 
vessel's, making, in the whole, necu'ly fifty sail, got 
under weigh from Yarmouth Roads ; and on the 19^ 
made the Scaw the northernmost point of the penin- 
sula of Jutland, which was the first general rendezvous 
of the fleet. As it was well known that the Danes were 
making all possible efforts for defending the passage of 
the Sound, and rendering Copenhagen inaccessible to 
gim- vessels, it was matter of surprise that the fleet 
was not ordered to pass the Cattegat with a strong 
north-north-west wind, which was highly favourable 
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to such a movement. It is to be presumed that the 
commander-in-chief was deterred by the nature of 
his instructions from committing the country by a 
forcible passage of the Sound, till the result of the 
pacific propositions, which Mr. Vansittart, who had 
preceded the fleet in a frigate with a flag of truce, 
was charged to make, should he known. These pro- 
posals required the secession of Denmark from the 
northern alliance ; a free passage for the British fleet 
through the Sound ; and an admission of the right 
of English ships to search neutrals. They were in- 
stantly rejected, and the bearer of them received 
passports for his return. 

Much precious time was thus lost, and both officers 
and men on board the British fleet suflered great 
hardship from foul winds, and heavy feJls of sleet, 
snow, and rain, with chilling cold, between the 21"^ 
and 24^ of March. At length, on the 26*^, the fleet 
got under weig^, and stood to the westward, but 
merely to experience the mortification of frirther 
delay. On the following day. Sir Hyde Parker, in 
accordance with his instructions, sent a flag of truce 
to the governor of Cronenborg Castle, to inquire if 
he had received orders to fire on the British fleet as 
they passed into the Sound — intimating that he 
shoold consider the firing of the first gun as a de- 
claration of war on the part of Denmark. To this 
inquiry Governor Strieker replied that, as a soldier, 
he could not meddle with politics ; but he was not at 
liberty to suffer a fleet, whose intentions were not 
known, to approach the guns of the castle, which he 
had the honour to command. Sir Hyde then sent 
word to the governor that he should regard this 
answer as a declaration of war. During these nego- 
ciations, an incident occurred, which, tiiough trivial 
in itself, proves the perfect security in which the 
Danes then thought lliemselves from any hostile at- 

T 2 
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tack. An officer of distinction went on board the 
admiral, with a verbal answer to one of his proposals, 
and, finding some difficulty in expressing with ao* 
curacy the sentiments of his court, he was requested 
to communicate them in writing. The pen brought 
for this purpose happening to be ill-pointed, he held 
it up, and, with a sarcastic smile, observed to those 
around him : " If your guns are not better pointed 
than your pens, you will make but little impression 
on Copenhagen.** 

On the 28* the order was given to prepare for 
battle, which, as usual, was received with acclam^ 
tions of joy by the British tars, who were convinced 
that the passage of the Sound was at length decided 
upon. The Sound, or channel between the Danish island 
of Seeland and the Swedish coast, is commanded by 
the castle of Cronenborg, on the former, and the 
fortress of Helsingborg on the latter : each of them 
was garrisoned by a force deemed sufficient to repel 
any attack. The means of annoyance on the Danish 
side had moreover been augmented by numerous bat- 
teries, through the fire of which it was thought 
impossible for any fleet to pass. This channel ofkrs 
a prospect of singular interest. On the left, the 
Swedi^ side chiefly exhibits a mountainous and 
picturesque coast. On the right, appear the Danish 
islands of Saltholm, Amak, and part of Seeland, pre- 
senting a continual succession of fertile plains, rich 
woods, and neat rural mansions and villas. The 
island of Huen, also, famous for the observatory of 
the celebrated astronomer, Tycho Brahe, fails not to 
attract the notice of the passing voyager, who, on 
looking back from this point, sees the fortresses of 
Elsineur, Cronenborg, and Helsingborg, apparently 
uniting and boimding a vast lake on the north ; whilst 
before him he descries the open sea and extensive 
plain of Copenhagen, its spacious port crowded by 
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vessels, and the city, embellished with Gothic towers 
and lofty spires, spread out in all its magnificence. 

It had long been a received opinion that the pos- 
session of Cronenborg Castle gave the Danes an 
uncontrolled command of the passage of the Sound. 
The Danes, trusting too much to the strength of this 
fortress, and relying on the co-operation of the 
Swedes at Helsingborg, had neglected by floating 
batteries to render the approach of the English fleet 
more difficult. On the morning of the 30**», the 
admiral made the signal to weigh and to form the 
order of battle. Nelson had shifted his flag on the 
preceding day from the St. George to the Elephant, 
f4, commanded by his old friend. Captain Foley, 
that he might have the advantage of a lighter ship 
for future operations. The nomination of the con- 
queror of Aboukir to lead the van division was re- 
garded as a sure presage of victory, and diffused a 
spirit of confidence and emulation, which the name 
of Nelson never failed to excite among British seamen. 
Sir Hyde Parker, with his division in the rear, formed 
a corps of reserve. Such was the alacrity ^splayed 
in the execution of the admiral's orders, that, at half- 
past six, the Monarch, which had been appointed to 
lead the fleet, was abreast of the Danish batteries, 
which commenced a heavy fire from their whole range. 
It was immediately returned by some of the leading 
ships, but they soon desisted, on perceiving that they 
were beyond the reach of tiie enemy's guns, which 
kept up a continued blaze during the passage of the 
fleet. The Swedish batteries fired not a single shot, 
so that, by half-past ten, every ship had passed the 
Sound without the slightest accident, except the 
bursting of one of the guns of the Isis, by which six 
ur seven of her (jrew were killed and wounded. 

The whole fleet came to an anchor about noon, 
betpreen the island of Huen and Copenhagen ; and im- 
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mediately afterwards Sir Hyde Parker, Lord Nelson. 
Captain fVemantle, Colonel Stewart, the captain of 
the fleet, and Captain Fyers, acting engineer to the 
expedition, went in a lugger to reconnoitre the enemy's 
force. The Danes opened a heavy flre on them, bat 
they persevered in sounding till they were satisfied, 
and then returned to their respective ships. 

The night of the 30*** was employed by some of the 
most intelligent masters and pilots, under the direction 
of Captain Brisbane, in ascertaining the two channek 
around an extensive shoal, in front of the Danish 
capital, called the Middle Ground, and in laying 
down fresh buoys, the former ones having been either 
removed or displaced by the Danes. Next day, the 
fleet weighed from the island of Huen, and stood 
close in. The commander-in-chief and Lord NelsoD 
proceeded in the Amazon frigate. Captain Riou, to 
examine the North Channel, and the enemy's flotilla 
from the eastward, and after a survey of some hours 
returned to the fleet. A council of war was held in 
the afternoon, and it was deemed advisable that the 
attack should be made from the eastward. Nelson 
offered his services to conduct it, requiring ten line 
of battle ships, and the whole of the smaller vessels. 
The commander-in-chief gave him two more line of 
battle ships than he demanded, and left all the ar- 
rangements to his own discretion. The night of the 
3 1'*' was employed, as the preceding, in ascertaining^ 
even by buoy-lights, the course of the upper channel 
under Nelson's immediate directions. On completing 
this business, he exclaimed : ' ' Thank God, for having 
enabled me to get through this diflicult and fatiguing 
part of my duty, which has really worn me down» 
and is infinitely more grievous to me than any re- 
sistance I can experience from an enemy !" 

In the afternoon of the 1"* of April, the division 
destined for the attack, consisting of twelve sail of 
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tbe line, four frigates, three sloops, two brigs, six 
bomb- vessels, and two fire-ships, took their departure 
from the main body of the fleet, then lying about 
four miles below Copenhagen. Nelson, accompanied 
by a few chosen friends, had that morning made his 
last observations in the Amazon, and, on his return 
to the Elephant, threw out the wished-for signal to 
weigh. The shout with which it was received 
throughout the division was heard to a great distance. 
The gallant Riou led the way in the Amazon ; the 
ships then weighed, and followed in succession through 
the narrow channel, coasting aldng the outer edge of 
the Middle Ground, until they doubled its farthest 
extremity, where they brought up. This shoal, of 
the same extent as the sea front of the city, lies exactly 
before it at the distance of about three quarters of a 
mile. In the intermediate channel, called the Eang's 
Channel, which has deep water, tbe Danes had ar- 
ranged their line of defence as near the town as pos- 
sible. It consisted of nineteen ships and floating 
batteries, flanked, at the extremity of the city, by two 
artificial islands at the month of the harbour, occupied 
by the Three Crowns Batteries ; and it extended for a 
mile along the front of the town, leaving intervals 
for the batteries on the shore to play. About dark 
the whole fleet was at its anchorage off Draco Point, 
the headmost of the enemy's line being not more 
than two miles distant. As the Elephant let go 
her anchor. Nelson emphatically exclaimed : " I will 
fight them the moment I have a fair wind !" The 
small extent of the anchoring ground caused the 
ships to be much crowded ; and, had the enemy taken 
advantage of this circumstance, they might have 
done the greatest mischief by means of shells from 
mortar-boats, or from Amak Island : two or three 
thrown during the evening served to show that the 
British ships were within their range. The Danes, 
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however, were too busily engaged during this ni^lit 
in manning their ships and strengthening their line 
of defence, not, as they afterwards admitted, from 
immediate expectation of attack, because they cob- 
ceived the channel to be impassable for so large a 
squadron, but as a precaution against its nearer ap- 
proach. Guard-boats were actively employed between 
our ships and the enemy, and Captain Hardy even 
rowed to their headmost ship, sounding round her 
with a pole, when he was apprehensive that the 
dropping of the lead might be heard. His chief object 
was to ascertain the bearing of the eastern extremity 
of the Middle Shoal, which actually proved to be the 
greatest obstacle that the assailants had to encounter. 
The signal to prepare for action was made early in 
the evening, and, as soon as the fleet was at anchor. 
Nelson sat down to table with a large party of his 
comrades in arms. He was in the highest spirits, 
and drank " to a leading wind and to the success of 
the ensuing day." Admiral Graves, his lordship's 
second in command, Captains Foley, Hardy, Freman- 
tle, Riou, Inman, and some other officers to whom 
he was particularly attached, were of this party, 
which broke up witii feelings of admiration for their 
leader, and impatience to follow him to the approach- 
ing conflict. All the captains retired to their re- 
spective ships excepting Riou, with whom and Foley 
his lordship then arranged the order of battle, and 
drew up the instructions which were to be issued to 
each ship on the following morning. While dicta- 
ting these instructions. Nelson was so exhausted by 
the fatigues of the three preceding days, that it was 
recommended to him by the officers, and indeed in- 
sisted upon by his old servant, Allen, who assumed 
much authority on such occasions, that he should go 
lo his cot. It was placed on the cabin-deck for the 
purpose, and from it he continued to dictate. About 
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eleven, Captain Hardy returned and reported the 
practicability of the channel, and the depth of water up 
to the ships of the enemy's line. The orders were 
oompleted about one o'clock, when half a dozen 
clerks in the foremost cabin proceeded to copy them. 
Nelson's impatience would not let him sleep, as he 
now might have done ; every half hour he was calling 
out from his cot to these clerks ' to make haste, for 
the wind was becoming fair ;' of which he was con- 
stantly receiving a report during the night. .Their 
work being finished about six in the morning, his 
lordship, who was then up and dressed, breakfasted, 
and about seven made the signal for all captains, to 
whom the instructions were delivered. 

The admiral's instructicHis form a document too 
important to be omitted : 

*' As Vice- Admiral Lord Nelson cannot with pre- 
cision mark the situation of the different descriptions 
of the enemy's floating batteries and smaller vessels 
lying between their two-decked ships and hulks, the 
diips which are opposed to the floating batteries, &c. 
&c. win find their stations, by observing the stations 
of the ships ' to be opposed to the two-decked ships 
end hulks. 

LINE OF BATTLE. 
r Edgar, 

These ships are to 1 Ardent, I a^« ♦« i-^^ ;« 

fire in passing on to< Glatton, ^ ^'^ *° *®*^ *" 

their stations. I Isis, 

^ Agamemnon, 

** The Edgar to anchor abreast of No. 5 (a sixty- 
four gun ship, hulk). The Ardent to pass the Ed- 
gar, and anchor abreast of No. 6 and 7. The Glat- 
ton to pass the Ardent, and anchor abreast of No. 9, 
(a sixty-four gun ship, hulk). The Isis to anchor 
abreast of No. 2, (a sixty-four gun ship, hulk). The 
A^memnon to anchor abreast of No. 1 • 
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Bellona, 

Elephant, 

Ganges, 

Monarch, 

Defiance, 

Rnssell, 

Polyphemus, j 

*' Memorandum. No. 1 begins with the enemy's 
first ship to the southward. 



To take their sta- 
l tion and anchor as is 
/prescribed by the fol- 
I lowing arrangement. 



Supposed No. 
No* Rate. of goos mounted 

on one side. 

I 74 28 



64 



Low floating bat-' 
3i teries, ship-rig- 
41 ged, rather lie 
within the line. 



5 64 

6 /Pontoon l 

7 \Frigate, hulk J 

8 r Small, no gunsl 
< visible. j 

9 I 64 

, ^ f Ship, gun-boat 
}"l of 22 guns 
,., I Pontoons, or 
^^ t Floating bat. 
13 74 

14 /Pontoons or 
15\Floatingbat. 

16 64 

17 64 

18 64 

19 64 



OQ r A small ship sap-\ 
\ posed a bomb. J 



26 



10 
10 



27 

10 
12 



30 

11 

12 

9 

36 
12 
12 
30 
30 
30 
30 

U 



Station of the line aa 
thoy are to anchor and 
engage. 

1 Agamemnon. 
Desir^e is to foUow 
Agamemnon, and rake 
No. 2. 

Isis. 
^It is hoped the Desir^e*s 
fire will not only rake 
No. 1, but also rake 
; these two floating bat- 
\ teries. Capt. Rose is 
I to place the six gun- 
I brigs so as to rake 
V them also. 
£dgar. 

i Ardent. 

>Glatton, 

r Bellona to give her at- 
< tention to support 
(^ the Glatton. 
Elephant. 

i Ganges. 

Monarch. 
Defiance. 
Rassel. 
Polyphemus. 
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'* The siz gun-boats Captain Rose is to place with 
the Jamaica, to make a raking fire upon No. J . The 
gan-boats« it is presumed, may get far enough astern 
of No. 1, to rake Nos. 3 and 4, and Captain Rose is 
to advance, with the ships and vessels under his 
orders, to the northward, as he may perceive the 
British fire to cease where he is first stationed. 

" Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, being subdued, which is ex- 
pected to happen at an early period, the Isis and 
Agamemnon are to cut their cables, and immediately 
make sail and take their station ahead of the Poly- 
phemus, in order to support that part of the line. 
One flat-boat, manned and armed, is to remain upon 
the off-side of each line of battle ship. The remain- 
ing flat-boats, with the boats for boarding, which will 
be sent by Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, under the com- 
mand of the first lieutenant of the London, are to 
keep as near to the Elephant as possible, but out of 
the line of fire, and to be readv to receive the direc- 
tions of Lord Nelson. The four launches, with 
anchors and cables, which will be sent by Admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker, under the command of a lieutenant 
of the London, to be as near to the Elephant as pos- 
sible, out of the line of fire, ready to receive orders 
from Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson. The Alcmene, 
Blanche, Arrow, Dart, Zephyr, and Otter fire-ships, 
are to proceed under the orders of Captain Riou, of 
the Amazon, to perform such service as he is directed 
by Lord Nelson," 

In addition to the arrangements detailed in these 
instructions, it may be mentioned that the land forces 
and a body of 500 seamen, under the command of 
Captain Fremantle and the Hon. Colonel Stewart, 
were to have stormed and destroyed the Three 
Crowns Battery, as soon as its fire should be silenced. 
It had also -been agreed that the commander-in-chief, 
with the remainder of the fleet, as a reserve, should 
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get mider weigh at the same moment with his lord- 
ebxp, to menace from the northward the Three 
Crowns Batteries, and the four Danish ships of the 
line at the entrance of the arsenal, as also to cover 
any disabled ships as they came out of action. This 
design, however, was frustrated owing to the unfa- 
vourable wind and the strong current. 

Ever since the guns of Cronenborg Castle had put an 
end to suspense and proclaimed the approach of assail- 
ants, the Danes had been making the most spirited 
preparations for their reception. The students 
formed themselves into a corps of twelve hundred, 
and the ships were manned by persons of all classes, 
hastily collected for the emergency: these people, 
unacquainted with the exercise of great guns, were 
all day employed in practising ; and for three suc- 
cessive nights they had been kept on the alert. They 
awaited the attack with all the firmness befitting a 
brave nation. 

Daylight on the 2^ of April brought with it a fair 
wind for their approaching foes. Between eight and 
nine o'clock the pilots, mostly masters of vessels 
trading from ports in Scotland and the north of 
England to the Baltic, were ordered on board the 
Elephant. They manifested a most unpleasant de- 
gree of hesitation, when the point respecting the 
bearing of the east end of the Middle Ground and 
the exact line of deep water in the King's Channel 
came under consideration. The admiral urged them to 
be steady, to be resolute, and to decide —the wind was 
fair, the signal made for action, and not a moment 
to be lost. Still not one of them would take charge 
of the ship. •* The pilots have no other thought," 
said Nelson, " than to keep the ship clear of danger. 
and their own silly heads clear of shot." At length 
Mr. Bryerly, master of the Bellona, volunteered to 
lead the squadron : his example operated upon the 
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rest» who repaired on board their respective ships, 
and the signal vms given to weigh in succession ; 
this was quickly obeyed by the Edgar, Captain Muf- 
ray, who had been appointed to lead, and he advanced 
in gallant style for tiie channel. The Agamemnon 
was to follow, but she happened to take a course in 
a direct line for the end of the shoal of the Middle 
Ground, which she could not weather, and was 
obliged to anchor. The signal for the Polyphemus 
was then made, and this change in the order of sail- 
ing was most promptly executed. It nevertheless 
caused the Edgar to be for a considerable time un- 
supported: -when within range of the Provesteen, 
she received the fire of that ship, but returned not a 
shot till she was nearly opposite to the number des- 
tined for her by the instructions ; she then poured in 
her broadside with great effect. The Polyphemus 
was followed by the Isis, Bellona, and Russell. The 
first of these three took her station most gallantly, 
and had this day the severest birth of any ship, the 
Monarch herself perhaps not excepted. The Bel- 
lona and Russell, in going down tJie channel, kept 
too close to the starboard shoal and ran aground : 
they were, however, within range of shot, and main- 
tained a spirited fire upon such of the enemy's ships 
as they could reach. As the water was supposed to 
fihoal on the larboard shore, each ship had been or- 
dered to pass her leader on the starboard side. When 
it came to the turn of the Elephant, which bore the 
admiral's flag, his lordship, thinking that the Bellona 
and Rus&eU had kept on too far in that direction, 
made their signal to close with the enemy. Perceiving 
that this was not done, owing to their being aground, 
which he was not aware of, he, with his usual pre- 
sence of mind, ordered the Elephant's helm to star- 
board, thus deviating from the intended course, and 
went within those ships. The same course was 
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pnrsaed by those which followed, and thoa, in all 
probability, the gpreater part of the squadron were 
aayed from grounding. Each ship, as she arrived 
nearly opposite to the nmnber allotted to her in the 
Danish Ime, let go her anchor by the stem, with 
sails loose, but clewed up, the wind blowing freshly 
at south, and presented her broadside to the enemy. 
The action began about five minutes past ten; in 
half an hour, half the British squadron were engaged, 
and in another hour the battle became generaL 

The following list and annexed plan will convey 
a dear idea of the force and position of the British 
squadron and the Danish line of defence : 

BRmSH FORGB. 

Ships. Gans. Commanders. 

1. Polyphemus . . , • 64 Captain J. Lawford. 

2. lais 60 J. Walker. 

3. Edgar 74 G. Murray. 

4. Ardent 58 T. Bertie. 

5. Glatton 58 W. Bligh. 

A i7u»k.,.f t,A f Vice-Admiiml Lord Nelson. 

6. Elephant ^^ Captain T. Foley. 

7. Ganges 74 T. F. Fremantle. 

8. Monarch 74 J. R. Mosse. 

ID. Ajmsm frigate ... 38 £. Rion. 

11. Blanche frigate ... 36 G. E. Hamond. 

12. Alcmene frigate ... 32 S. Satton. 

13. Arrow sloop 30 W. Bolton. 

14. Dart sloop 30 J. F. Devonshire. 

16. Zephyr sloop .... 14 C. Upton. 

16. Otter sloop H G.M*Kinley. 

17. Agamemnon (at anchor 1 

on the edge and outside >64 R. D. Fancoart. 

of the shoal) ... .J 

18. Rnssell (aground^ . . 74 ' i W. Camming. 

19. Bellona (aground) . . 74 T. B. Thompson. 

20. Bomb vessels, &c. 

21. LaDesir^frigate(rak''\ .^ u t 

ing the Provesteen) .r "' ^'*™*" 



)f 



i 
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DANLSH FORCE. 

Ships. Gims. Commandera. Remarks. 

A. Provesteen . . 64 Capt. Lassen. Taken and burnt. 

■Q xr^ '^ R« /Aid-de-Camp Ris- Ditto. 

B. Vagnen. ... 50-^ ^^^.^j^ *' 

C. Rendsborg . 34 Capt. Lieut. Egede. Ditto. 

D. Nyborg ... .20 Rothe. Sunk. 

£. Jytland .... 50 Brandt. Taken and burnt. 

F. Suertiaken . . 20 Lieut. Somerfeldt. Ditto. 

G. Kronborg ... 26 Hauch. Ditto. 

H. Infoedstretten . 64 Capt. Thura. Ditto. 

I. Hajen .... 28 Moller. Ditto. 

K. Eiven .... Holstein. Escaped. 

L. Grenier*sRadeau24 Willemoed. Sunk. 

tji r\ ^\. ^ en /Com. Fischer. 1 Caught fire and 

M.Dannebrog . • 62|capt.F. Braun./ bllw up. 

N. Aggerhuus . . 20 Lieut. Fasting. Sunk. 

O. CharlotteAmaIia26 Capt. Kofod. Taken and burnt. 

P. Holsteen ... 60 Ahrenfeldt./^*^^'^^^ ^"'^S^* 

I, away. 

Q. Syoelland ... 64 Harboe. Taken and burnt. 

R. Hielperen. . . 20 /""jT^^* ^"^^^^' l Escaped. 

SS. Crown Batteries, mounting 160 pieces of cannon. 

T. A frigate ready for sea. 

UU. Two ships of the line ready for sea. 

VW. Two ships of the line. XX. Two gun brigs. 

a b Cy &c. Armed schooners and vessels, the whole supported 

by the Batteries, &c. 

A mind less invincible than Nelson's might have 
been discouraged by the accidents which had de-* 
prived him of the aid of one fourth of his line ot 
battle ships, even before they could get into action. 
He felt, however, that he could not retreat to wait 
for reinforcements, without compromising the honour 
of his country. His agitation, therefore, while the 
ships were taking their stations, was extreme ; it 
was not the agitation of indecision, but of ardent, 
animated patriotism, panting for glory, which had 
appeared to be within his reach, but seemed to be 
escaping from his grasp. But, no sooner had all the 
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ships taken their stations than the countenance of 
their chief was observed to brighten and his good 
humour flowed. The firing of a tiiousand guns raised 
his spirits to the highest pitch ; and his conversation 
became joyous, animated, elevated, and delightful. 
The Elephant's station was in the centre, opposite to 
the Danish commodore Fischer, who commanded m 
the Dannebrog, 62, The distance between the conv 
batants was nearly a cable's length. Nelson had 
been most anxious to get nearer ; but the same error 
^ich had led the two ships upon the shoal caused 
the masters and pilots to dread shoaling their water 
on the larboard shore ; when, therefore, the lead was 
at a quarter less five, they refused to approach nearer 
and insisted on the anchor being let go. It waa 
afterwards found that the water deepened up to the 
very sides of the enemy's ships, so that our's might 
have closed with them, and terminated the murder- 
ous conflict in much less time. As it was, the Ele- 
phant engaged in little more than four fathom. The 
Glatton had her station immediately astern of the 
flag-ship ; the Ganges, IVIonarch, and Defiance ahead, 
not above a half cable's length apart. The judgment 
with which the station of each ship was calculated 
in that intricate channel was admirable throughout. 
Nothing but the failure of the three ships that were 
aground, and whose force was to have been opposed 
to the Three Crowns Battery, left this day, as con- 
spicuous for seamanship as for courage, incompletB. 
The gallant Riou, perceiving the blank left in the 
original plan for the attack of that battery, proceeded 
down the line with his squadron of frigates, and 
attempted, but in vain, to perform the duty which 
had been expected of the absent ships. 

The Danes, on their part, made a most gallant 
defence. Captain Thura, of the Infoedstretten, 64, 
fell at the commencement of the action, and all his 
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officers, excepting two, were killed or wottnded. In 
this state of confusion, the colours were struck, as the 
Danes allege, by accident. A boat was sent off to 
convey the tidings of her commander's death to the 
prince-royal, who had ever since the dawn of day 
taken his station upon a battery. On receiving the 
intelligence, he turned to the officers around him. 
"Gentlemen," said he, "Thura is killed: which of 
you will take the command ?" " I will," replied in 
a feeble voice Captain Schroedersee, who had recently 
retired from the service on account of ill health. 
Patriotism seemed to inspire his wasted form with 
fresh vigour, and he hastened on board ; the crew 
again hoisted their colours, but scarcely had the new 
commander reached the deck, before a ball struck 
him and he fell. Lieutenant Nissen then assumed 
the command, and continued to fight the ship for the 
remainder of the day. 

Early in the conflict the Dannebrog took fire, and 
Commodore Fischer removed his broad pendant to the 
Holstein, but Captain Braun continued to make the 
most gallant resistance till he lost his right hand. 
Captain Lemming succeeded to the command, and 
though the flames raged around him and threatened 
immediate destruction, the Dannebrog kept up her 
fire till the close of the engagement. 

Lieutenant Willemoes, a youth only seventeen, 
rendered himself conspicuous by the gallantry which 
he displayed in the command of a floating battery, 
consisting of a square raft composed of beams, on 
which a flooring was laid to support the guns, and 
having a breastwork full of port-holes, but no masts. 
This youth manoeuvred his guns with such skill upon 
this rude structure, against the Elephant, as to attract 
the notice of Nelson himself. 

At one P.M. but little impression seemed to have 
been made on the Danish line of defence. On our 
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part, the Isis had suffered severely from the superior 
weight of the Provesteen's fire ; and, had it not been 
for the judicious diversion made by the Desir6e, 
which n^ed her, and other assistance from the Poly* 
phemus, the Isis must have been destroyed : both 
that ship and the Bellona had moreover sustained 
serious injury from the bursting of some of their guns. 
The Monarch was also suffering severely from the 
united fire of the Holstein and Seeland. Onlv two 
of the bomb- vessels could get to their station on the 
Middle Ground, and open their mortars on the arsenal, 
directing their shells over both fleets. Of the squad- 
ron of gun-brigs, one only was able to weather the 
east end of the Middle Ground and to get into action. 
The division of the commander-in-chief attempted to 
act according to the preconcerted plan, but found it 
impossible to do more than menace the entrance of 
the harbour. The Elephant was warmly engaged 
with the Dannebrog and two heavy praams — one of 
them that of Willemoes — on her bow and quarter. 
Signals of distress were fljring on board the Bellona 
and Russell, and of inability in the Agamemnon. 
Though the enemy's fire was somewhat relaxed, yet 
at one o'clock the result of the contest still appeared 
doubtful. The mind of the commander-in-chief, un- 
able to advance to the succour of his brave country- 
men, yet near enough to be aware of the accidents 
which had so materially reduced Nelson's force, was 
harassed by the most painful uncertainty. Despairing 
of success, from the long resistance of the enemy, he 
resolved to make the signal of recall, arguing that 
Nelson, if he felt confident of victory, would disre- 
gard it ; if otherwise, it would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of retreating without disgrace. Such was the 
feeling with which Sir Hyde Parker ordered the sig- 
nal to be thrown out for the action to cease. 

Lord Nelson was at this time, as he had been 
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during the whole of the action, walking the star- 
board side of the qaarter-deck ; sometimes mach 
animated, at others heroically sublime in his obser- 
vations. A shot through the main-mast knocked a 
few splinters about him. "It is warm work," said 
he, with a smile, to a bystander, " and this day may 
be the last to any of us at a moment." Then, stop- 
ping short at the gangway, he added with emotion : 
" But, mark you, I would not be elsewhere for thou- 
sands." The next moment the signal, No. 39, was 
made on board the London, the flag-ship of the 
commander-in-chief. The signal-lieutenant reported 
it to him. He continued his walk apparently with- 
out taking notice of it. The lieutenant, meeting his 
lordship at the next turn, asked if he should repeat 
it. *' No," replied Nelson, " acknowledge it." As 
the officer was returning to the poop, his lordship 
called after him, "Is No. 16 still hoisted?" This 
was the signal for close action, which had been hoisted 
frbm the beginning. The lieutenant answered that it 
was. "Mind you keep it so," rejoined the admiral. He 
then paced tiie deck considerably agitated, which 
was always known by his moving the stump of his 
right arm. After a turn or two, he said to Mr. Fer- 
gusson, surgeon to the forces, " Do you know what 's 
shown on board the commander-in-chief ? No. 39." 
Fergusson asked what that meant. " Why, to leave 
off action. Leave off action ! " he repeated ; adding 
with a shrug, " Now damn me if I do." He then ob- 
served to Captain Foley, ** You know, Foley, I have 
only one eye ; I have a right to be blind sometimes ;" 
and, with an archness peculiar to his character^ 
putting the glass to his blind eye, he exclaimed, 
" Really, I do not see the signal." This remarkable 
signal was therefore only acknowledged on board the 
Elephant, not repeated. It was repeated, however, 
by Admiral Graves, who was not able to distinguish 

u 2 
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the conduct of the Elephant on the occasion ; but, 
either by a fortunate accident or intentionally. No. 16 
was not displaced. The squadron of frigates obeyed 
the signal and hauled off. That brave officer. Cap- 
tain Riou, was killed by a raking shot when the Ama- 
zon showed her stem to the Three Crowns Battery. 
Though wounded on the head by a splinter, he was 
sitting upon a gun encouraging his men. He had 
expressed his grief at being thus obliged to retreat, 
without accomplishiQg with his frigates what three sail 
of the line had been destined to perform, and nobly 
observed, *• What will Nelson think of us ! " His clerk 
was killed by his side : another shot cut down several 
of the marines, while hauling on the main brace, on 
which Riou exclaimed, " Come then, my boys, let 
us die all together!" Scarcely were these words 
uttered, when a shot severed him in two. The sig- 
nal for recall probably saved the frigates, which were 
no match for the lliree Crowns Battery, from de- 
struction. 

The action now continued with unabated vigour. 
About two, P.M., the greater part of the Danish line 
had ceased to fire. Some of the lighter ships were 
adrift, and the slaughter on board the enemy, who 
kept reinforcing their crews from the shore, was 
dreadful. To take possession of such ships as had 
struck was, however, a matter of extreme difficulty ; 
partly because they were protected by the batteries 
on Amak Island, and partly owing to the irregular 
fire made from the ships themselves upon the British 
boats as they approached. Such was the course pur- 
sued by the Dannebrog, although that ship was not 
only on fire and had struck, but Commodore Fischer 
had left her and removed his pendant to the Holstein. 
A renewed attack on her by the Elephant and Glat- 
ton, for a quarter of an hour, not only completely 
silenced and disabled the Dannebrog, but, by the use 
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of grape, killed nearly every man in the praams 
ahead and astern of that unfortmiate ship. When 
the smoke cleared away, the Dannebrog was seen 
drifting in flames before the wind, spreading terror 
throughout the enemy's- line. The British boats 
rowed up from all sides to save the crew, who were 
throwing themselves from her at every port-hole ; 
but the number saved was small, as there were few 
who had not been wounded by the last broadsides. 
She drifted to leeward, and blew up about half-past 
three. 

It was about an hour earlier, after the Dannebrog 
was adrift and had ceased to fire, that the action 
was found to be over along the whole line astern 
of the Elephant; though not with the ships ahead 
and with the Three Crowns Battery. Whether from 
ignorance of the custom of war, or from confusion on 
board the prizes, the boats sent to take possession of 
them were, as it has been just related, repulsed from 
the ships themselves or fired at from Amak Island. 
Nelson was naturally irritated at this, and observed 
that ' he must either send on shore and stop this irre- 
gular proceeding, or send in our fire-ships and bum 
them.' He accordingly retired to the stem gallery, 
and there wrote with the greatest despatch the fol* 
lowing : ** Vice-admiral Lord Nelson has been com- 
manded to spare Denmark when she no longer re- 
sists. The line of defence which covered her shores 
has struck to the British flag. Let the firing cease 
then, that he may take possession of his prizes, or 
he will blow them into the air along with their crews 
who have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes 
are the brothers and should never be the enemies of 
the English." He addressed it " To the brothers of 
Englishmen, the brave Danes." A wafer was pre- 
sented to him to seal this letter, which he refused, ob- 
serving that he never closed a letter in his life which 
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more demanded formality, and that it should not 
betray any appearance of hurry. He accordingly 
asked for wax, sent to the cock-pit for a lighted 
candle, and> having affixed a larger seal than usual, 
despatched his aid-de-camp. Sir Frederick Thesiger, 
on shore with the letter, which was to be delivered 
to the prince royal, who was found near the sally- 
port animating his people. While the boat was 
absent, the brisk fire of the ships ahead of the 
Elephant and the approach of the Ramilies and De- 
fence, belonging to the division of the commander- 
in-chief, caused the remainder of the enemy's line, 
eastward of the Three Crowns, to strike. That for- 
midable battery continued its fire, but at too long a 
range to do serious damage to any of the assailants, 
excepting the Monarch, whose loss in men on this 
day, including her brave captain, Mosse, exceeded 
that of any line of battle ship during the war. The 
plan formed for storming this outwork with 1500 
picked men, under the command of the Hon. Colonel 
Stewart and Captain Fremantle, has been already 
mentioned ; the boats for this service had been kept 
on the starboard side of each ship during the action : 
but its execution was rendered unnecessary by the 
arrival, soon after three o'clock, of the Danish adja- 
tant-general Lindholm, who directed the fire of the 
battery to cease. The signal for doing the same was 
made from the Elephant to the British ships engaged ; 
and the action closed, after lasting five hours, four 
of which had been warmly contested. 

Before Lindholm reached the Elephant, Nelson 
had consulted his trusty friends, Foley and Freman- 
tle, as to the practicability of advancing with the ships 
that were least damaged upon that part of the Danish 
line of defence which was yet uninjured. Their 
opinions were against this step : they advised, on the 
other hand, that the fleet should remove, while the 
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wind yet held fair, from the intricate channel. He 
was now prepared to receive Lindholm, who was 
commissioned by the prince-regent to inquire more 
minutely into the purport of Nelson's message. His 
reply was : " Lord Nelson's object, in sending the 
flag of truce was humanity : he therefore, consents 
that hostilities shall cease, and that the wounded Danes 
may be taken on shore. And Lord NelsoUr.will take 
his prisoners out of the vessels, and bum ai^d carry 
off his prizes as he shall think fit. Lord J^Telson, 
with humble duty to H. R, H. the Prince of Dei^nark, 
will consider this as the greatest victory he has,ever 
gained, if it may be the cause of a happy recon^ijia- 
tion and union between his own most gracious &(^^- 
reign and the King of Denmark." Having finishefjt 
his letter and despatched it by Sir F. Thesiger, his* 
lordship referred the adjutant-general to Sir Hyde 
Parker, who was at anchor about four miles off, for 
a conference on the important point referred to in 
the conclusion of this communication. Lindholm 
offered no objection, but proceeded to the London. No 
sooner was he gone, than Nelson, taking advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by this long row out to 
sea for our leading ships, which were much crippled, 
and whose course was under the immediate fire of 
the Three Crowns Battery, to clear the shoals, made 
the signal for the Glatton, Elephant, Granges, Defi- 
ance, and Monarch, to weigh in succession. The 
Monarch, as first ship, presently struck on a shoal, 
but was pushed over it by the Ganges taking her 
amid-ships. The Glatton went clear, but the Defiance 
and Elephant grounded about a mile from the Three 
Crowns ; and there they remained fized, in spite of 
all the efforts of their fatigued crews, the former till 
ten o'clock at night, the latter till eight. In case of 
the renewal of hostilities, their situation would cer- 
tainly have been perilous. Owing partly to the 
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many contrary accidents which he had experienced, 
partly to the scene of devastation which surrounded 
him, and particularly the blowing up of the Danne- 
brog. Nelson's spirits were now more than nsoally 
depressed. " Well," he exclaimed, '* I have fought 
contrary to orders, and shall perhaps be hanged. 
Never mind, let them." The excitement of battle 
had given place to anxious uncertainty, and his mind 
was, at the same time, most painfully affected by the 
deplorable state of the wounded Danes, numbers of 
whom, as no surgeons had been provided to attend to 
them, were found bleeding to death on board the cap- 
tured vessels. About four o'clock, the Elephant being 
aground, his lordship followed Lindholm to the Lon- 
don, where negociations commenced. The adjutant- 
general returned to Copenhagen the same evening, 
when it was agreed that all prizes should be surren- 
dered, that the suspension of hostilities should con- 
tinue for twenty-four hours, and that the whole of 
the Danish wounded should be received on shore. 
Nelson then repaired on board the St. George ; and 
the night was actively passed by the boats of the 
division which had not been engaged in getting afloat 
the ships that were ashore, and in bringing out the 
prizes. Towards the close of the action, the Desir6e 
frigate, going to the aid of the Bellona, became fast 
on the same shoal ; but neither those ships nor the 
Russell were in any danger from the Danish bat- 
teries, as it has been erroneously asserted. 

The results of this day plunged Copenhagen into 
a state of terror, astonishment, and mourning. The 
oldest inhabitant had never seen a shot fired in hos- 
tility against his native country : and now there was 
scarcely a family but had a relative among the slain 
or the wounded. These amounted, with the prisoners* 
to 6000. The prizes consisted of six linie of battle 
ships, and eight praams, or floating batteries, besides 
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one ship of the line and two smaller vessels burnt and 
sunk during the action. One ship and two praams 
had, by the admission of the Danes themselves, cut 
their cables during the engagement and escaped into 
the inner road. The loss of the victors in tins hard- 
contested fight was 254 killed and 953 wounded. 
Among the former, were the brave Captain Mosse of 
the Monarch, which ship suffered most severely, hav- 
ing 210 killed and wounded, and Captain Riou of the 
Amazon, concerning whom Nelson, writing a few 
days afterwards to Lord St. Vincent, says, ** I do not 
know his circumstances; but I recollect, when he 
was at death's door in the Guardian, in 1788, he re- 
commended a mother and sisters. I need say no 
more." That mother expired between the 2*^ of April 
and the arrival of the melancholy news in England. 
To both these officers their grateful country has 
erected monuments in St. Paul's cathedral. Among 
the wounded. Captain Sir T. B. Thompson, of the 
Bellona, who had so gallantly defended the Leander 
when she was taken in the Mediterranean, lost a 
leg. 

In the morning of the 3^ of April, when it was 
scarcely light. Nelson repaired in his gig, his usual 
conveyance, on board the Elephant, which he sup- 
posed to be still aground. The cold and fatigue of 
a long row, at that early hour, in a northern sea, 
had not the effect of either causing this extraordinary 
man to indulge in rest, or to forget those for whose 
fate he was concerned. His delight and praises on 
finding the ship afloat were unbounded. He took a 
hasty breakfast, and then rowed to such of the prizes 
as were not yet removed from the shore. Here he 
gave another proof of the eccentricity as well as bold- 
ness of his character. Learning that one of the 
Danish line of battle ships, the Seeland, the last that 
struck, and which was under the immediate protection 
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of the Three Crowns Battery, had refused to acknow- 
ledge herself to be captured, and made some quibble 
about the colours and not the pendant having been 
hauled down, he ordered one of our brigs to approach 
her, and proceeded in his gig to one of the enemy's 
ships which were within that battery, in order to 
communicate with Commodore Fischer, whose flag 
was flying on board the Elephanten. He went on 
board, and claimed the Seeland. The Danish oflicers 
denied that she had struck. Nelson declared upon 
his honour that she had, adding that, unless she were 
immediately given up, he would haul down the flag 
of truce. The Panes said that they wished to treat 
with Lord Nelson in person. ** I am Lord Nelson,** 
he cried: "see, here's my fin" — at the same time 
throwing aside his green dreadnought, showing the 
stump of his right arm, and exposing his three stars. 
The ship was given up without further altercation. 
Tlie remainder of the day was actively employed in re- 
fitting the squadron, securing the prizes, distributing 
the prisoners, and negociating with the shore. It 
was resolved that on the following day Nelson should 
wait on the prince-regent. 

Accordingly, on the 4***, his lordship went on shore, 
accompanied by Captains Hardy and Fremantle. 
The populace, assembled in vast numbers on this oc- 
casion, showed a mixture of admiration, curiositv. 
and displeasure. A strong guard secured his safety 
and seemed necessary to keep off the mob, whose rage, 
though mingled with admiration at his thus trust- 
ing himself among them, was no more than might 
naturally have been expected. The slaughter of the 
2** and tiie return of the wounded to the care of their 
friends on the following day were certainly not events 
likely to dispose the Danes to receive their conqueror 
with much cordiality: and it savoured perhaps of 
rashness in Nelson thus early to risk himself among 
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them : but with him the service of his country was 
always paramount to every other consideration. On 
landing, he declined the use of a carriage, and walked 
to the palace of the Octagon, where the crown prince 
received him in the hall, conducted him up stairs, and 
presented him to the king, by whose infirm state he 
was deeply affected. Having adjusted those arrange- 
ments which were the objects of this interview, his 
lr)rdship accepted the prince's invitation to dinner. 
During the repast he spoke in the warmest terms of 
the valour of the Danes, and asserted that, though 
the French fought bravely, they could not have kept 
up for one hour the conflict which the Danes had 
maintained for four. " I have been," said he, " in 
one hundred and five engagements in the course of 
my life, but this has been the most terrible of all." 
He requested the crown prince to send for and intro- 
duce him to the young ofiicer whom he described 
as having done wonders during the conflict by 
attacking the Elephant in his praam immediately 
under her lower guns. This was the stripling Wit* 
lemoes, whose conduct has been already noticed. 
Nelson greeted him with the affection of a brother, 
and intimated to the prince that he deserved to b^ 
made an admiral. "My lord," replied his royal 
highness, with peculiar felicity, •* if I were to make 
aU my brave ofiicers admirab, I should have no cap- 
tains or lieutenants in my service." The crown 
prince, however, afterwards presented this youth 
with a medallion commemorative of his gallantry, and 
gave him the command of the royal yacht, in which 
he paid his annual visit to Holstein. 

The whole object of the battle of the 2^ had been 
to make way for the bomb-vessels to bombard the 
city of Copenhagen, while the British fleet should 
proceed against the Swedes and Russians in the Bat 
tic. This end being accomplished by the destruction 
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and capture of the ships composing the whole line of 
defence, the bomb-vessels, seven in number, carry- 
ing fourteen mortars, under the orders of Captain 
Fyers, anchored in the situation which they had 
occupied within a mile of the dock-yard. The city, 
the dock-yard in particular, together with the rem- 
nant of the Danish navy in the inner road, lay directly 
within their range, and in this position they remained 
for three days, expecting every moment a signal to 
commence operations. The negociation continued 
during this interval, which was employed in refitting 
the fleet and in destroying the prizes. The Holstein 
alone was saved, and sent to England with the 
wounded men, under the care of Surgeon Fergusson. 
The destruction of the prizes, though deemed neces- 
sary by the commander-in-chief, with a view to the 
further active service of his fleet, was much regretted 
by Nelson. Writing to Lord St. Vincent he says, 
" Whether Sir Hyde Parker may mention the subject 
to you, I know not, for he is rich and does not want 
it : nor is it, you will believe me, any desire to get a 
few hundred pounds that actuates me to address this 
letter to you ; but, my dear lord, justice to the brave 
officers and men who fought on that day. It is true, 
our opponents were in hulks and floats only adapted for 
the position they were placed in ; but that made our 
battle so much the harder, and victory so much the 
more difficult to obtain. Believe me, I have weighed 
all circumstances, and in my conscience I think that 
the king should send a gracious message to the House 
of Commons for a gift to this fleet ; for what must 
be the natural feehngs of the officers and men belong- 
ing to it, to see their rich commander-in-chief bum 
all the fruits of their victory, which, if fitted up and 
sent to England, as many of them might have been by 
dismantling part of our fleet, would have sold for a 
good round sum ?" In writing to Mr. Davison also. 
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his lordship complained of the manner in which the 
carpenters had condemned the Seeland, 74, which he 
described to have been as large and full as fine a ship 
as the Sans Fareil ; and that they had reported the 
Infoedstretten, 64, to have been an old ship, in con- 
sequence of which she was destroyed, thoogh she had 
been only seven years from the stocks and never at 
sea. 

Meanwhile, Nelson went on shore daily for the 
purpose of adjusting the terms of an armistice. In 
one of these visits he inspected the Naval Academy, 
and, with a generosity equally honourable to himself 
And to a brave enemy, he presented some gold medals 
to be distributed among tiie most skilful of the mid- 
shipmen. On the 9^^, he repaired to the palace, 
surrounded by an immense crowd, who had beg^n to 
appreciate his exalted character, to meet the com- 
missioners appointed to discuss the terms of the 
proposed armistice. The seventh article fixed its 
duration at fourteen weeks, at the expiration of which 
it should be in the power of either party to recom- 
mence hostilities on giving fourteen days' notice. The 
Danish commissioners objected to this article on the 
point of duration, and candidly confessed their ap- 
prehensions of the court of Russia. Nelson, with 
equal candour, assured them that his reason for in- 
sisting on so long a term was that he might have 
time to settle accounts with the Russian fleet before 
he returned to them. On this point neither party 
seemed disposed to yield ; and one of the Danish com- 
missioners even hinted at a renewal of hostilities. 
This was said in French. Nelson, who understood 
sufficient of that language to make out what the 
commissioner said, turned to one of the officers who 
accompanied him, and exclaimed, with warmth, " B«- 
new hostilities ! Tell him we are ready at a moment 
— ready to bombard this very night." The com- 
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•missioner made a polite apology, but the confer- 
ence broke up without deciding upon the duration 
of the armistice, which was left for reference to the 
crown prince. A levee was afterwards held in one 
of the state-rooms, the whole of which had been 
stripped of their furniture, from the apprehension of 
a bombardment. The prince then led the way up 
stairs to dinner. Nelson, leaning on the arm of a 
friend, as he followed, was thinking more of the 
bombardment than of the dinner. " Though," he 
whispered, ** I have only one eye, yet I see all this 
will bum very well." After tie entertainment, at 
which he was placed on the prince's right hand, and 
much cordiality prevailed, he was closetted for some 
time with his royal highness, who at length acceded 
to the contested article. Returning on board the St. 
George, he thus wrote on the same day to Earl St. 
Vincent : — " Just returned from getting the armistice 
ratified. I am tired to death. No man but those 
who are on the spot can tell what I have gone through 
and do suffer. I make no scruple in 8a3dng that I 
would have been at Revel fourteen days ago ; that, 
without this armistice, the fleet would never have 
gone but by order from the Admiralty ; and with k, 
I dare say, we shall not go this week. - I wanted Sir 
Hyde to let me, at least, go and cruize off Carlscrone, 
to prevent the Revel ships from getting in. I said I 
would not go to Revel, to take any of those laurels 
which I was sure he would reap there. Think for 
me, my dear lord ; and, if I have deserved well, let me 
retire ; if ill, for Heaven's sake supersede me, for I 
cannot exist in this state." On the following day 
the Danish commissioners repaired on board the 
London, where the convention was ratified by the 
commander- in-chief. It stipulated that, while the 
armistice should be in force, the treaty of armed 
neutrality, as far as related to the co-operation of 
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Denmark, should be suspended; that the Danish 
armed ships and vessels should remain in their actual 
state, as to armament, equipment, and hostile posi- 
tion; and that the Danish coasts and commerce 
should for the same time be secure from molestation 
or attack from any British force whatever. 

The Danish commodore Fischer, in his official 
letter to the crown-prince, detailing the events of the 
battle, gave great offence to Nelson by some unfair 
statements and representations. He asserted that 
though the English had two ships to one Danish, yet 
the fire uf this superior force was so much weakened 
for an hour before the end of the battle, that several 
of the English ships, and Nelson's in particular, 
oould fire only single shots. He said exultingly that 
this hero himself, in the middle and very heat of the 
battle, sent a flag of truce on shore to propose a ces- 
sation of hostilities ; that it was announced to him 
that two English ships of the line had struck ; and 
that the advantages gained by the enemy consisted 
merely in ships not fit for use, in spiked cannon, and 
gunpowder damaged by sea- water. To these and 
other inaccuracies Nelson deemed it incumbent on 
him to reply, in a letter addressed to adjutant-general 
liindholm. He said that, had Commodore Fischer 
confined himself to his own veracity, and not called 
upon the crown- prince as witness to the truth of his 
statements, he should have treated his official letter 
with the contempt it deserved. He contended that 
the Danish line of defence to the southward of the 
Crown Islands was more numerous than the British 
squadron ; that we had only five sail of 74, two of 64, 
two of 50, and one frigate engaged ; that two of our 
seventy-fours and one 64 grounded by accident. To- 
wards the latter end of the action, a bomb- vessel threw 
some shells into the arsenal. Warming as he proceed- 
ed. "I am ready," said his lordship, '* to admit that 
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many of the Danish officers and n^en behaved as well 
as men could do, and deserved not to be abandoned 
by their commander. I am jastified m sapng this 
from Commodore Fischer's own declaration. He 
states that, after he quitted the Dannebrog, she long 
contested the battle : if so, more shame for him to 
quit so many brave fellows. Here was no manceuv- 
ring ; it was downright fighting : and it was his duty 
to have shown an example of firmness becoming the 
high trust reposed in him. He went in such a hurry, 
if he went before she struck, which, but for his own 
declaration X can hardly believe, that he forgot to 
take his broad pendant with him, for both pendant 
and ensign were struck together ; and it was from 
that circumstance that I claimed the commodore as a 
prisoner of war. He then went, as he said, on board 
the Holstein, the brave captain of which did not want 
him, where he did not hoist his pendant : from thisL 
ship he went on shore, either before or after she 
struck, or he would have been again a prisoner. As 
to his nonsense about victory, his royal highness will 
not much credit him. I sunk, burnt, captured, or 
drove into the harbour, the whole line of defence to 
the southward of the Crown Islands. He says he 
was told that two British ships struck — why did he 
not take possession of them ? X took possession of 
his as fiBLSt as they struck. He states that the ship in 
which I had the honour to hoist my flag fired latterly 
only single g^ns. It is true, for steady, and cool 
were my brave fellows, and did not wish to throw 
away a single shot. He seems to exult that I sent 
on shore a flag of truce. You know, and his royal 
highness knows, that the guns fired from the shore 
could only fire through the Danish ships which had 
surrendered, and that if I fired at the ^ore it could 
only be in the same manner. God forbid I should 
destroy a non-resisting Dane ! When they became my 
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prisoners, I became their protector. Humanity alone 
conld be my object. His royal highness thought as 
I did. It has brought about an armistice, which, I 
pray the Almighty, may bring about a happy recon- 
ciliation between the two kingdoms !" 

The adjutant-general replied with the utmost at- 
tention to the wounded feelings of the British admi<- 
ral, yet protested against the severity with which he 
had treated the Danish commodore. He appealed to 
Lord Nelson's candour and indulgence to allow some 
observations in behalf of that officer, with whom, how- 
ever, he had not bad any communication. He con- 
fessed that it had been, and still was, his own opinion 
that the British division, or rather that part of it 
stationed to the southward of the Three Crowns Bat* 
tery, was stronger than that portion of the Danish 
line. He represented that the Danish ships were old 
and rotten, Imdly officered, and manned for the great* 
est part by landsmen ; that the British squadron was 
superior in number of guns and weight of metal, 
exclusively of the carronades, which did the Danish 
ships so much injury; and contended that, as the 
Dumebrog was on fire, it became the duty of the 
commodore to remove his broad pendant ; and that, 
having received a wound in the head, he would have 
been justified if he had quitted the command altogether. 
He said that the man who had taken down the broad 
pendant and hoisted the captain's ensign was killed 
in coming down the shrouds, and fell upon the deck 
with the commodore's pendant in his hand. After 
urging further arguments in defence of hi«§ country- 
man, Lindholm thus concluded: "As to your lord- 
ship's motives for sending a flag of truce, they can 
never be misconstrued ; and your subsequent conduct 
has sufficiently shown that humanity is always the 
ccHnpanion of true valour : you have done more — 
yo^ have shown yourself a friend to the re-establish* 

X 
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ment of peace and good harmony between this coun- 
try and Britain." The general spirit and drift of 
this letter were so different from the commodore's, 
that Nelson would not cavil at the incorrectness of 
some of the assertions : but, in some private remarks 
which he made on it, he observed that Idndholm 
ought to have omitted the guns of the Russell, Bel- 
lona, Agamemnon, Amazon, Alcmene, Blanche, Dart, 
and Arrow: the first two were aground, and, al- 
though within random shot, yet unable to do that 
service which was expected of 74-gun ships; the 
Agamemnon was not within three miles ; the fri- 
gates and sloops were exposed to a part of the 
Crown Battery and the ships in the other channel, 
but not fired upon by the eighteen sail drawn up to 
the southward of the Crown Islands. To - these 
remarks he subjoined his statement of the real num- 
ber of guns engaged on both sides, which gave 692 
to the British force in action, and 800 to the Danes. 
The news of this victory, which was a death-blow 
to the triple league of the northern powers, was 
received in England with a joy adequate to its im- 
portance ; at the same time the patriotic courage of the 
Danes commanded admiration, and produced a deep 
feeling of regret at the necessity of inflicting so severe 
a calamity upon a brave nation. The thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament were voted to Sir Hyde Parker, 
Lord Nelson, Rear-admiral Graves, and the rest of 
the officers, seamen, and marines, by whom the vic- 
tory had been achieved. In the House of Lords, 
Earl St. Vincent declared that " the conduct of the 
officers engaged in this expedition far surpassed any 
thing that was to be found in the glorious annals of 
the British navv ;" and in the Commons, Mr. Ad- 
dington, Chancellor of the Exchequer, observed that 
" Lord Nelson had shown himself as wise as he was 
brave, and proved that in the same person may be 
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united the talents of the warrior and the statesman." 
In about a month his lordship was elevated to the 
rank of Viscount of the United Kingdom, by the title 
of Viscount Nelson of the Nile, and of Bumham 
Thorpe, in the county of Norfolk. 

Sir William Hamilton gave the conqueror an 
amusing account of the eficNct produced by the news 
of the victory on his particular friends in London. 
'* You would have laughed/' he says, " to have seen 
what I saw yesterday. Emma did not know whether 
she was on her head or her heels — in such a hurry 
to utter your great news, that she could utter nothing 
but tears of joy and tenderness. I went to Davison 
yesterday morning, and found him still in bed, having 
had a severe fit of the gout, and with your letter, 
which he had just received : and he cried like a child. 
But, what was very extraordinary, he assured me 
that, from the instant he had read your letter, all 
pain had left him; and that he felt himself able to get 
up and walk about. Your brother, Mrs. Nelson, and 
Horace, dined with us. Your brother was more ex- 
traordinary than ever. He would get up suddenly 
and cut a caper, rubbing his hands, every time that 
the thought of your fresh laurels came into his head. 
In short, except myself, all the company, which was 
considerable after dinner, were mad with joy. But 
I am sure that no one really rejoiced more at heart 
than I did. I have lived too long to have ecstacies. 
We can only repeat what we knew well and often 
said before — that Nelson, was, is, and to the last 
will ever be, the first." 

On the conclusion of the armistice. Sir Hyde 
Parker proceeded to accomplish the rest of his in- 
structions, leaving Nelson in the St. George, to fol- 
low, with the disabled ships, as soon as their damages 
oould be repaired. The next immediate object of 
attack was the Russian fleet at Revel. Hearing, 

x2 
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however, that a Swedish squadron was at sea, with 
the intention of forming a junction with the Rassian 
fleet, Sir Hyde shaped his course toward the northern 
extremity d the island of Bomholm, where he was 
led to expect that he should meet with the Swedish 
squadron. They were actually there ; but, on the ap- 
proach of the British fleet, they crowded all the sail 
they could carry, and saved themselves behind the 
forts, which are situated on small islands that com- 
mand all the entrances into Carlscrona. 

Nelson, as soon as the business of refitting oould 
be accomplished, proceeded with his squadron into 
the Baltic ; their passage on the 18^ of April through 
the narrow channel between the islands of Amak and 
Saltholm, called the Grounds, was attended with 
considerable difficulty. Most of the ships touched, 
and two or three ran aground. The St. George was 
left behind, as it was found necessary to put her guns 
on board an American ship, in order to lighten her suf^ 
ficiently to enable her to pass over the Grounds ; and 
the wind, proving foul, prevented her from moving. 
At six, the same evening. Lord Nelson received ad- 
vice from the commander-in-chief that the Swedish 
squadron had been seen by the look-out frigates. 
The moment he had read this account, he ordered his 
gig to be manned, and, jumping into her, he put off 
after the fleet with all possible expedition. Such was 
his eagerness to join the squadron, that he set out 
without even waiting for a boat-cloak, notwithstand- 
ing the inclemency of the weather, and though he 
had to row twenty-foi^r miles against the wind and 
current. His anxiety in the boat, for nearly six 
hours, lest the fleet shpuld have sailed before he got 
on board, and lest it should not overtake the Swedish 
squadron, can only be conceived by those who have 
been fortunate enough to enjoy opportimities of per- 
sonally observing the imbounded «ei^ of this truly 
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^eat man. The cold was excessive, and the master 
of the Bellona, whom he had ordered to accompany 
him, having a great coat along with him in the hoat, 
requested his lordship to put it on. ** 1 thank you 
very much," replied his lordship, ** but, to tell you 
the truth, my anxiety at present keeps me sufficiently 
warm." " Do you think," saidhe^ a moment after- 
wards to the same officer, " that our fleet has quitted 
Bornholm ? — If it has," he continued, without 
waiting for a reply, " we shall follow them to Carls* 
crona in the boat, by God !" The idea of going the 
distance of fifty leagues in a small boat rowing six 
oars, without the least food or sustenance of any 
kind, shows how entirely every other earthly consi- 
deration was banished from his mind by the solicitude 
to serve his country. About midnight the boat 
reached the fleet, and his lordship went on board the 
Elephant, commanded by his old friend and compa- 
nion. Captain Foley. 

On the 19*** the whole fleet was in full chace ; and 
at noon nine Swedish men of war were descried, 
moored at the entrance of the harbour of Carlscrona. 
This position Admiral Parker determined to attack, 
but first despatched the Dart sloop, with a flag of 
truce to the Swedish admiral, acquainting him with 
the accommodation of the dispute with Denmark, and 
requesting to be informed of the line of conduct 
wMch the court of Sweden intended to adopt. The 
Dart returned in about three hours with a provision- 
ary answer from Vice- Admiral Cronstadt : and on 
the 28*** his Swedish Majesty arrived at Carlscrona, 
and signified to the British commander-in-chief that, 
though he was resolved to adhere to the northern 
confederacy, he was, nevertheless, willing to listen 
to any equitable proposals that might be made by 
England for the adjustment of the existing differ- 
ences. 
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Having assured himself of the pacific disposition 
of the Swedish monarch, Sir Hyde Parker was pre- 
paring to bear away for the Gulph of Finland, when 
a lugger arrived in the fleet under a press of sail 
from Copenhagen. She brought despatches from 
the Russian ambassador at that city to the admiral. 
They contained overtures from the Emperor Alex- 
ander, (who, after the assassination of his father, the 
eccentric Paul, had ascended the throne of Russia) of 
such an amicable and conciliatory nature, as to put 
an end to all the operations of the English squadron, 
which immediately returned to Kioge Bay, near Ck)- 
penhagen. This measure was by no means approved 
by Nelson, who well knew that, in order to negociate 
with effect, on critical occasions, force should always 
be at hand, and in a situation to act. Aware that 
the Russian fleet in the Baltic winters in two divi- 
sions at the great naval arsenals of Revel and Cron- 
stadt, and that the ships in the former station are 
locked up some weeks longer by the ice than in the 
latter, he conceived that the British fleet ought tx> 
have placed itself between the two Russian squadrons 
so as to prevent the possibility of a junction, in case 
their pacific overtures should prove insincere. Time 
was again lost in waiting for fresh instructions from 
England, to the great chagrin of Nelson, whose mind, 
lelying on its own resources, was always prepared to 
act on any emergency whatever. 

On the 5^** of May, Sir Hyde Parker was recalled, 
and his lordship was appointed to the chief command 
in the Baltic. Such was the precarious state of his 
health at this time, that he had determined on sailing 
for England in the Blanche frigate, on the very day 
that the news of his appointment arrived. The first 
signal which he made on assuming the chief com- 
mand, to hoist in all launches and prepare to weigh, 
showed that a diflerent system was about to be pur- 
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saed. He immediately sent a flag of truce to the 
Swedish admiral at Carlscrona, informing him that 
he was not directed to abstain from hostilities in case 
he should meet with the Swedish fleet at sea. He 
then proceeded with nine sail of the line towards 
Revel, determined to ascertain the real disposition of 
Russia by entering one of her ports. On the passage, 
be took every opportunity of calling together the cap- 
tains of his squadron, and arranging plans of conduct 
in case of finding the Russians friendly or hostile. 
To his great mortification, on his arrival off Revel, 
on the 12*** of May, he learned that the squadron 
there had been enabled by the state of the ice to 
escape to Cronstadt only three days before. Though 
disappointed. Nelson was not disconcerted : the hos- 
tile visit was made to pass for one of honour and 
courtesy ; the governor and forts were saluted ; he 
was permitted to anchor in the outer port, and, an 
invitation from shore being readily accepted, he was 
entertained with every demonstration of respect by 
the governor, admiral, and other Russian officers at 
Revel. A letter which he had sent ashore having 
been forwarded to the emperor, great activity was 
exerted in providing the fleet with fresh meat and 
vegetables, and his lordship was meanwhile engaged 
in making observations and acquiring information 
concerning the harbour, mole, and anchorage. On 
the 16**^ an answer to his letter was received from 
St. Petersburgh. It expressed surprise at the arrival 
of a British squadron in a Russian port, professed 
amicable intentions towards the English government, 
but declined the personal visit of the admiral at the 
capital, if accompanied by more than a single ship. 
The doubts of the motives avowed by him for visiting 
Revel, shown in this letter, nettled him not a little, 
and produced in his reply this spirited declaration, 
that '* the word of a British admiral, when given in 
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explanation of any part of his conduct, is as sacred 
as that of any sovereign in Europe." He concluded 
with expressing his determination to retire With his 
fleet from the Russian coast ; and accordingly, though 
contracts were entered into for fresh provisions, he 
caused the squadron to weigh immediately, and to 
stand as far out to sea as was safe fur that evening. 
At daMTu of day he proceeded down the Baltic, and, 
when off the island of Bomholm, was joined by the 
squadron under Captain Murray^ Having sent off a 
detachment of the fleet to Kioge Bay, and another to 
Dantzig, he sailed himself with a few ships to Ro- 
stock, for the purpose of procuring fresh provisions. 
At Rostock the utmost respect was shown for 
the name of Nelson. Deputations were even sent 
from distant inland towns of Mecklenburg, with their 
public books of record, ^and a request that he would 
write his name in them with his own hand ; and boats 
were constantly rowing round his flag-ship, the St. 
George, with persons of respectability, anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the hero of many battles. On the 
26*** May, the day after his arrival off Rostock, a 
Russian lugger brought a reply from Count Pahlen, 
the Russian minister for foreign affairs, to his letter 
written on leaving Revel. A more flattering com- 
munication was perhaps never made from a sovereign 
to the subject of another power than was conveyed 
in the minister's reply. It apologised for any mis- 
conception of his lordship's views in having entered 
Revel roads ; expressed an anxious wish that peace 
should be restored on the most solid basis ; and gave 
Lord Nelson an invitation to visit St. Petersburg in 
any manner most agreeable to himself. The lugger, 
on leaving the fleet with his lordship's answer to this 
gracious letter, flred a salute, an act which in the 
Russian service implies much more than in that of 
many other nations. Nelson's observation to an 
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officer near him was: — "Did you hear that little 
fellow salate ? Well, now there is peace with Rus- 
sia, depend on it. Our jaunt to Revel was not ^ 
bad after all." 

On the subject of this "jaunt to Revel/' he had 
thos written to Earl St. Vincent, from Revel Bay .*-^ 
" To your lordship, I shall confine myself to what 
we clearly could have done with our Baltic fleet, such 
as it was after the conclusion of the armistice with 
Denmark. I shall not say more of the Swedes, than 
we saw their force at Carlscrona, where they had 
wisely retired when they saw our frigates in the 
Baltic. On the 19^ of April we had eighteen sail of 
the line and a fair wind. Count Pahlen came and 
resided at this place, evidently to endeavour to pre- 
vent any hostilities against the Russian fleet here, 
which was, I decidedly say, at our mercy. Nothing, 
if it had been right to make the attack, could have 
saved one ship of them in two hours after our enter- 
ing the bay. . . . We now know the navigation, 
should circumstances call us here again. All the 
folks are thieves, and think us fair game." In trans- 
mitting to the Admiralty a plan of the Bay of Revel, 
drawn by the Hon. Colonel Stewart, he says : — " The 
fleet, when out of the mole, always moor on the east 
side of the bay ; the outer ship is supposed to be 
protected by the fort, which is marked : there are, it 
is true, a number of guns, but, as the officer who 
goes there is not to be supposed to mind guns, if he 
cam get in and out again, in my opinion the Revel 
fleet, whether in or out of the mole, would be de- 
stroyed by a vigorous attack : and that it may, if the 
Russians again give us oiSence, is the sincere wish 
of your aflectionate sick friend." 

Nelson's health had been so severely aflected dur- 
ing his stay in the Baltic, that he had earnestly soli- 
cited the appointment of a successor. It was far 
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from being improved by the news which he now 
received of the death of his elder brother, Maurice. 
" Six sons/* he writes to Lord St. Vincent, '* are 
gone out of eight, and if I do not get some repose 
very soon another will go." " Your lordship well 
knows," replied the earl, " that to find a proper suc- 
cessor is no easy task ; for I never saw the man in 
our profession, excepting yourself and Troubridge, 
who possessed the magic art of infusing the same 
spirit into others which inspired their own actions ; 
exclusive of other talents and habits of business not 
common to naval characters. Bat your complaint 
demands prompt decision. We have, therefore, fixed 
on Admiral Pole. Your lordship's whole conduct, 
from your first appointment to this hour, is the sub- 
ject of our constant admiration. It does not become 
me to make comparisons. All agree there is but one 
Nelson." 

Meanwhile, after lying some days off Rostock, 
where he was visited by the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, brother to the queen of George III., his 
lordship had returned to Kioge Bay, to complete the 
water of the ships, which could not be done at Ro- 
stock, and to arrange the stations of the different squad- 
rons which were kept constantly on the move. His 
principle was to keep all hands employed, and he 
used to say, " no matter how, and no matter where." 
The proceedings of the Danes daring his absence 
excited his indignation. " I hope," he says, " the 
reply of the Admiralty to my letter of this day 
[June 14] will be clear and explicit, whether the 
commander-in-chief is at liberty to hold the language 
becoming a British admiral — which, very probably, 
if I am here, will break the armistice and set Copen- 
hagen in a blaze .... The armistice, except their 
ships being actually hauled out, has been totally dis- 
regarded: ships have been masted, guns taken on 
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board, floating batteries prepared ; and, except haul- 
ing out and completing their rigging, every thing 
has been done in defiance of the treaty .... I have 
made no representations yet, as it would be useless 
to do so until I have the power of correction. All 
I beg, in the name of the future commander-in-chief, 
is that the orders may be clear ; for enough is done 
to break twenty treaties, if it should be wished." 
Of the hostile feelings of the Danes he was so 
thoroughly persuaded that he says : " In this nation 
we shall not be forgiven our having the upper hand 
of them. I only thank God we have, or they would 
try and humble us to the dust." 

The St. George made her last cruize with Lord 
Nelson's flag on board, between the 9*^ and IS*** of 
June. On the latter day he received permission from 
the Admiralty to return to England, and directions 
from his majesty to invest rear-admiral Graves with 
the Order of the Bath. This ceremony was per- 
formed on the 14***, and a few days afterwards be 
resigned the chief command into the hands of Sir 
Charles M. Pole, who arrived in the iEolus frigate. 
Nelson's resignation was a subject of infinite regret 
to the whole fleet, throughout which it produced a 
complete depression of spirits. Before his departure, 
he issued a flattering circular addressed to the officers 
and men who had been serving under him, acknow- 
ledging the kindness and support which he had r«- 
ceivedfrom them, and concluding with this remarkable 
passage : " Lord Nelson cannot but observe, with 
the highest satisfaction which can fill the breast of a 
British admiral, that (with the exception of the glaring 
misconduct of the officers of the Tigress and Cracker 
gun- brigs, and the charges alleged against the lieute- 
nant of Terror bomb), out of 18,000, of which the fleet 
is composed, not a complaint has been made of any 
officer or man in it ; and he cannot but remark that 
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the extraordinary health of this fleet, under the bless- 
iiig of Ahnighty God, is to be attributed to the great 
regularity, exact discipline, and cheerful obedience, of 
every individual in it. If it please God that the 
vice-admiral should recover his health, he will feel 
proud on some future day to go with them in pursuit 
of further glory, and to assist in making the name of 
our king and country beloved and respected by all 
the world." 

On the 19^^ of June, his lordship sailed for Eng- 
land in the Kite brig, declining the use of a frigate, 
from his usual solicitude for the good of the service, 
which with him was superior to every consideration 
of personal convenience. Indeed, he at one time 
had the intention of traversing Jutland in his boat, by 
the canal from Frederickstadt to Tonningen on the 
Eyder, in order that he might not remove a single 
pendant from the station. On landing at Yarmouth, 
on the !■* of July, he immediately proceeded to the 
hospital to visit the brave men who had been wounded 
before Copenhagen. With that benevolence and 
humanity which uniformly marked his character, he 
inquired into the state of their health, soothed their 
sufferings, and relieved their necessities. When he 
left the town, the volunteer cavalry escorted him to 
Lowestofie, a distance of nine miles, on his way to 
London, where he alighted at the residence of Sir 
William Hamilton, which, having now no home of 
his own, he had consented, before his departure for 
the Baltic, to make in future his abode. 

That Nelson should have been beloved, nay, al- 
most adored, by all under his command, is not sur- 
prising, when his attention to their comforts and his 
treatment of them are considered. On these points 
some interesting details are supplied by an eye-wit- 
ness during his service in the Baltic. " The keeping 
his fleet continually on the alert, and thus amply fur- 
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niehing it with fresh water and provisions, werie the 
objects of his lordship's unremitted care ; and to this 
may, in a great measure, be ascribed the uniform 
good health and discipline which prevailed. Another 
point to which he gave nearly equal attention was 
his economy of the resources of his fleet in regard 
to stores : their consumption was as remarkable for its 
smallness as it was in the fleet that was afterwards 
under his command in the Mediterranean. His hour 
of rising was four or five o'clock, and of going to rest 
about ten. Breakfast was never later tiian six, and 
generally nearer to fiVe o'clock. A midshipman or two 
were always of the party ; and I have known him send 
during the middle watch to invite the little fellows to 
breakfast with him, when relieved. At table with 
them, he would enter into their boyish jokes, and be 
the most youthful of the party. At dinner, he in* 
variably had every oflicer of his ship in their turUf 
and was both a polite and hospitable host. The 
whole ordinary business of the fleet was invariably 
despatched, as it had been by Earl St Vincent, 
before eight o'clock. The great command of time 
which Lord Nelson thus gave himself, and the alert- 
ness which this example imparted throughout the 
fleet, can only be understood by those who witnessed 
it, or who know the value of early hours.". ... "He 
was a decided enemy to any severe system of disci- 
pline, and never would consent to inflict corporal 
punishment on a man if it were possible to avoid it ; 
when he was actually driven to it, he was more mi* 
serable during the execution of a sentence than the 
culprit himself. He understood mankind and could 
lead them where he pleased. No man was ever 
more faithfully obeyed, yet he knew not the use of 
terror. His hold was on the afiection and reason 
of man, aided by example ; and such a hold that he 
pould by it inspire cowardice itself with coiprage ai)4 
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enthusiasm. He never was known to do an unfriendly 
act to any officer about him : if they behaved ill and 
he was asked to prosecute them, he used to answer 
that ' there was no occasion for him to ruin a poor 
devil, who was sufficiently his own enemy to ruin 
himself/ Ehq;>ul8ion from the ship was the severest 
punishment he infficted. He was literally what I 
have heard his sailors in their plain, expressive lan- 
guage say of him, ' Our Nsl is as brave as a lion 
and as gentle as a lamb.' " 
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CHAPTER X. 

1801 TO 1803. 

Nelson is appointed to a Command in the Channel — 
Preparations op the French for an Invasion — At- 
tack OF their Flotilla at Boulogne — Nelson's At- 
tention TO bis Wounded Officers and Men — Hie 
Dissatisfaction with the Trkatmbnt of the Admi- 
ralty — He purchases Mbrton Place — Conclusion 
of Peace — Nelson repairs to Merton — New Honours 
conferred on him — His Remonstrances concernino 
THE Victory of Copenhagen — His Parliamentary 
Conduct — Tour to Milford Haven — His Plan for 
Manning the Navy — Death of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. 

The first weeks after Nelson's arrival m London 
were passed in rural excursions with his brother Wil- 
liam and his family, and Sir William and Lady Ha- 
milton. Some days were spent by this party at 
Laleham, for the purpose of visiting the blind widow 
of his recently deceased brother Maurice ; and, be- 
sides providing for her immediate exigencies, he 
generously made up the pittance left her by her hus- 
band to a regular annuity of £200. 

At this time, Bonaparte, who with the title of F^rst 
Consul had acquired supreme authority in France, 
was making immense preparations for the avowed 
purpose of invading England. Though the nature of 
the French armament, which consisted chiefly of gun- 
boats, might not seem to require the selection of the 
most distinguished officer of the British navy to op<« 
pose their design, ministers nevertheless intimated to 
his lordship that it was the general wish of the na- 
tion that he should undertake the defence of our 
southern coast, where an attack was most likely to 
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be attempted. Though he acknowledged that he fdt 
his abOity to render service in the new sort of com- 
mand offered to him only in his zeal, he accepted it 
without hesitation. It embraced the whole coast of 
the Channel, from Orfordness to Beachey Head, but 
without interfering either with the command at the 
Nore or in the Downs. A squadron of sixteen fri- 
gates, together with all the gun-boats and small craft 
within that range, were placed under his orders ; and 
on account of the loss of his arm he was allowed to 
have three aides-de-camp : the principal of these 
was the Hon. Colonel Stewart, who had accompa- 
nied him in the Baltic. The French had collected at 
Boulogne a considerable number of gun-boats and 
other small vessels, preparatory to &e threatened 
invasion : and it was to this point that the attention 
of government had been chiefly directed in this ap<p 
pointment of Lord Nelson. The attack of an enemy 
in his own ports was perfectly familiar to his lord- 
ship ; and ministers argued that, if any naval officer 
could make a successful attempt on the flotilla at 
Boulogne, it must be the hero who had just tri- 
umphed in the road of Copenhagen. 

On his arrival at Deal, he hoisted his flag on board 
the Medusa frigate. Captain Gore, and proceeded, 
with Captain lyers of the artillery, to reconnoitre 
Boulogne* They found a line of armed vessels lying 
oatside the port, as if to add strength to the place. 
The French, apparently apprehending an attack* were 
erecting batteries both for guns and mortars on each 
side of the town ; but they could not leam that there 
were more than flfty or sixty boats, large and small, 
at that place. It was ascertained that at proper 
times of tide these might be reached by our bomb* 
vessels. On the 4^ of August several floating bat- 
teries and gun-boats were sunk by them. "Bou- 
logne," says Nelson, "is certainly not a very pleasaat 
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place this morning ; but it is not my wish to injure 
the poor inhabitants, and the town is spared as much 
as the nature of the service will admit." On the 7*^ 
he says : "I am sure that the French are trying to 
get from Boulogne ; yet the least wind at w.n.w. 
and they are lost. I pronounce that no embarkation 
can take place at Boulogne ; whenever it comes forth 
it will be from Flanders ; and what a forlorn under- 
taking ! Consider cross-tides, &c. As for rowing, 
that ia impossible. It is perfectly right to be pre- 
pared against a mad government ; but, with the active 
force your lordship has given me, I may pronounce 
it almost impracticable." The admiral proceeded to 
Harwich, to confer with Captains Schomberg and 
Edge on the subject of the Sea Fencibles, and from 
that port he wrote on the 10*^ to Earl St. Vincent, to 
this effect : "In truth, I have no desire for any thing 
else than to get at a proper time clear of my present 
command, in which I am sure of diminishing my little 
fortune, which at this moment does not reach £10,000, 
and never had I an idea of gaining money by accept- 
ing it. Do you still think of sending me to the Me- 
diterranean ? If not, I am ready to go for the spur 
of the occasion on the expedition which is in embiyo, 
but to return the moment it is over ; for I am afraid 
of my strength. I am always ready as far as I am 
able." He added that he should be at the Nore by 
Bonset ; and that Mr. Spence, the ms^ritime surveyor, 
was going to take the Medusa out by a new channel. 
At the time this letter was written, the Medusa, hav- 
ing run in through the proper channel between the 
Ridge Shoal and the Andrews' Shoal, was anchored 
in the Rolling Ground off Harwich. Being a very 
large frigate, drawing 18 feet water, she had touched 
once or twice in her passage. When Mr. Spence 
came on board. Lord Nelson said : " We have got 
thie Medusa into this hole, but cani^ot get out again 

T 
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through the proper channel, whilst this wind lasts ; 
and although I have two or three pilots on hoard, 
neither they nor the Harwich pilots will take charge 
of the ship in so dangerous a navigation ; much less 
will they venture over the Naze, as they call it ; hut 
I must go to the Nore at all hazards in the frigate. 
I shall &erefore esteem it a particular favour, if you 
would devise some means to get me out of this place 
into the Swin, hy any possible way in your power, or 
through any channel ; for I am in a great hurry." 
Spence had very minutely surveyed the back channel 
over the Naze, and engaged to carry the Medusa 
out that way, though he could not promise that there 
would be more than 2% or 23 feet at high water, and 
perhaps not so much, that tide ; and even that would 
be thorough a very rocky and uneven channel for 
three or four miles. The largest vessel which 
had ever before ventured that way drew only 14 feet. 
The whole distance from the anchorage of the Me- 
dusa to the Swin was about eleven miles. Mr. Spence, 
however, declared that he was ready to run the risk. 
Accordingly, at the proper time of the tide, he got 
the frigate under sail, and ran her out over the Naze 
or back channel without any accident. This channel 
was afterwards named alter the Medusa frigate, by 
Nelson's desire, in preference to his own name, as 
Mr. Spenoe had requested. 

On reaching Sheemess, his lordship wrote to Earl 
St. Vincent. " Our aetive force.*' he says, " is per- 
fect, and possesses so muoh zeal that I only wii^ to 
catch that Bonaparte on the water, either with the 
Amazon or Medusa ; but himself he will never trust. 
He would say Allez vous en ! and not AIIqhs, mes amis ! 
I hope these French, if they come this year, mean to 
do it before the 14^ of September, beyond which I 
fear the season will be too much for me. I know 
not at this moment where I had best strike a blow. 
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which I wish to be a very hard one." And again : 
*' The account of troops given by the French scoun- 
drels in our pay is as false as they are. I am certain 
that, in the town of Boulogne and on the surrounding 
hills, the total number could not exceed 2000 men. 
Captain Hawkins assures me that the boats collected 
at Ostend and Blackenburg may amount to 60 or 70 ; 
that he is sure they could not carry more than 50 or 
60 men each ; he understood that the poor devils of 
fishermen are sent off for Brest. Where, my dear 
lord, is our invasion to come from ? The time is 
gone; owing to the precautions of government, it 
cannot happen at this moment ; and I hope that we 
shall always be as much on the alert as our enemies." 
Nelson began to feel a dislike of the service in 
which he was engaged. He was aware thc^t he was 
not in his proper sphere. *• I own," he says, ** that 
this boat warfare is not exactly congenial to my feel- 
ings, and I find I get laughed at for my puny mode 
of attack. ... I have all night had a fever, which 
is very little abated this morning : my mind carries 
me beyond ray strength and will do me up ; but such 
is my nature. I have serious doubts whether I shall 
be able, from my present feelings, to go to the Me- 
diterranean ; but I will do what I can. I require 
nursing like a child." In this letter he acquainted 
the first lord of the Admiralty that he purposed, if 
it could be done, to take all the French gun- vessels 
lying outside the pier of Boulogne. This plan was 
carried into execution on the night of the 15^ of 
August. Four divisions of boats for boarding were 
placed under the command of Captains Somerville, 
Parker, Cotgrave, and Jones, and a division of how- 
itzer boats under Captain Conn, of the Discovery. 
At half-past eleven, tiie boats put off from the Me- 
dusa in the best possible order, but, owing to the 
darkness, and the tide and half tide, which must 
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always make night attacks on the coasts of the 
Channel very uncertain, the divisions separated and 
did not arrive together. Each of them, however, 
excepting the fourth, which could not get up before 
daylight, made a vigorous attack on that part of the 
enemy's flotilla which they fell in with, and actually 
took possession of many brigs and flats, and among 
others the commodore. But, being protected by 
strong netting, the assailants sujSered severely ; and 
the captured vessels being either chained to the shore 
or hauled on shore, none of them could be brought 
off or destroyed ; for, the moment the firing on board 
them ceased, such volleys upon volleys of musketry 
were directed upon their decks from the shore, the 
enemy being absolutely regardless of the lives of their 
own men, who must have suffered as severely as our's, 
that it was impossible to remain on board to bum 
them. Nelson, however, attested that more deter- 
mined persevering courage he had never witnessed 
than in this afiair, in which 44 officers and men were 
killed, and 128 wounded. The admiral's aid-de- 
camp. Captain Parker, had his thigh much shattered, 
and his flag-lieutenant, Frederick Langford, was shot 
through the leg in attempting to board the French 
commodore. 

Deeply did he commiserate the sufierings of the 
brave men who were now stretched on the bed of 
pain by dangerous wounds. Writing on the second 
day after the action to Earl St. Vincent, he says : — 
" I shall never bring myself again to allow any attack 
to go forward, where I am not personally concerned ; 
my mind suffers much more than if I had a leg shot 
off in this late business. I am writing between poor 
Parker and Langford; therefore I must beg great 
indulgencies ; only believe that I will do my utmost. 
I am ready to assist the good cause, and have no 
other view in my mind. Had our force arrived, ^ 
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I intended, 'twas not all the chains in France that 
could have prevented our folks from bringing off the 
-whole of the vessels." At the hospital, indeed, he 
was a constant attendant, as it had ever been his 
practice; inquiring into the state of the wounded, 
and offering the best consolation that he could. On 
perceiving one brave fellow whom he recollected, and 
asking what injury he had received, his lordship was 
informed that he had lost his arm. ** Never mind," 
said Nelson, " I have lost an arm, and perhaps I 
may shortly lose a leg too — but, my good fellow, 
they can never be lost in a better cause than in de- 
fence of our country." Of Captain Somerville he 
wrote, ** I felt much at sending an officer who has a 
wife and eight children dependent on his life : although 
he has not reported himself injured, yet I fear he 
has suffered in his head by the bow gun of a brig that 
was fired over him." 

But it was the fate of Captain Parker that Nelson 
most particularly lamented. For some time, hopes 
were entertained that not only his life but his limb 
might be saved ; but these were disappointed. After 
suffering amputation very high in the thigh, one of 
the arteries burst, and, after languishing a few days, 
he expired. ** Dear Parker is my child," wrote 
Lord Nelson to Dr. Baird who attended him, " for I 
found him in distress. I am prepared for the worst, 
although I still hope. I would come on shore and 
nurse him could I be useful. Say every thing that is 
kind for me to his father, and, if my Parker has still 
his recollection, say God bless him !" When in- 
formed of his decease, his lordship thus wrote to the 
same physician ; '* You will judge of my feelings. 
God's will be done ! I beg that his hair may be cut 
off and given to me ; it shall be buried in my grave. 
Poor Mr. Parker ! what a son has he lost ! If I was 
to say I was content, I should lie ; but I shall endea- 
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vour to submit with all the fortitude in my power." 
And to Lord St. Vincent he wrote : ** I fear his loss 
has made a wound in my heart which time will 
scarcely heal ; but God is good, and we must all 
die." 

The disastrous afiair at Boulogne was magnified 
by the French into a splendid victory on their part, 
won in sight of both countries; and rear-admiral 
Latouche Treville, who commanded the naval force 
at that place, stated, in his official account, that, ex- 
pecting the attack, he had embarked battalions of 
three regiments on board the flotilla, and been 
apprized of the approach of the assailants by boats 
stationed for that purpose. Even before this attempt. 
Nelson had projected an attack upon Flushing ; but, 
from all the information which he could gaiu, and 
the observations which he himself made in reconnoi- 
tring the channel leading up to the town, he did not 
think himself justified in proceeding with the busi- 
ness. The enemy there had been expecting him: 
their ships, whether lying below or abreast of the 
town, could quit their anchorage at any moment and 
take shelter within the Dog Sand, where they were 
safe from attack ; and, from the few vessels which 
they had in the port, the result, however successful, 
would have been wholly inadequate to the hazard 
that must have been incurred. His lordship, in 
consequence, returned with his squadron to the 
Downs. 

Having satisfied himself that he could not reach the 
enemy in their own harbours, and, being convinced 
that they would not venture out of them. Nelson felt 
more than ever displeased with the duty allotted to 
him. Remonstrating with the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, he says : " You know with what cheerfulness 
I came here, and the country, as your lordship and 
Mr. Addington thought, attached a confidence to my 
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name whidi I submitted to, although I Tms conscious 
that many more able officers could be found every 
day in London ; but my zeal I will never give up to 
any man breathing. This boat business must be 
over : it may be a part of a great plan of invasion, 
but it can never be the only one : therefore, as our 
Bhips cannot act any more in lying off the French 
coast, I own I do not think it is now a command for 
a vice-admiral. It is not that I want to get a more 
lucrative situation — far from it. I do not know, if 
the Mediterranean were vacant to-morrow, that I am 
equal to undertake it. From my heart," he adds, 
" I wish the enemy would try and come over and 
finish the war; although, without great care, I see 
the misery of peace." To Lady Hamilton he says, 
about the same time : " You ask me if I am going 
on more expeditions. And even if I was to forfeit 
your friendship, which is dearer to me than all the 
world, I can tell you nothing. For I go out ; if I 
see the enemy and can get at them, it is my duty : 
and you would naturally hate me if I kept back one 
moment. I long to pay them for their tricks t'other 
day the debt of a drubbing, which surely Til pay ; 
but when, where, or how, it is impossible for me or 
mortal man to say." 

While his lordship held this command, the mayor 
and corporation of Sandwich waited on him to pre* 
sent him with the freedom of their town, and gave 
him an invitation to dinner, which he put off. " This 
business," he says, "dreadful to me, stands over, 
and I shall be attacked again when I get to the 
Downs. Oh! " he adds, " how I hate to be stared 
at ! " The same feeling was whimsically expressed 
on another occasion, while on board the Medusa, in 
the Downs. " The devils here," he says, ** wanted 
to plague my soul out just after dinner : but I would 
have seen them damned before they should have come 
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in. The Countess Mountmorris, lady this, that, and 
t'other, came alongside — a Mr. Lubhock with them 
" — to desire they might come in. I sent word I was 
so busy that no person could be admitted, as my time 
was employed in the king's service. Then they sent 
in their names, which I cared not for, and sent Captain 
Gore to say it was impossible, and that, if they wanted 
to see a ship, they had better go to the Overyssel, 
[a 64 then in the Downs.] They said no; they 
wanted to see me. However, I was stout, and will 
not be shown about like a heast — and away they 
went." 

The few weeks during which Nelson held this com- 
mand on the south coast were exceedingly env* 
bittered by the treatment which he experienced from 
the Admiralty, and which he felt the more keenly as 
proceeding from its head, his old commander-in-chief, 
and his friend Troubridge, then a member of the 
Board. He solicited permission to come to town for 
his own afiairs, "for," said he, "every one knows 
I left it without a thought for myself." This was 
not granted. He was, on the contrary, kept on 
board the Medusa, in the Downs, in very bad weather, 
which, in addition to his oitJier bodily ailments, always 
had the effect of producing sea-sickness, which in 
this instance was so severe that, to use his own ex- 
pression, he could not hold up his liead. Of Trou- 
bridge, whom he calls ' one of his lords and masters,* 
he says : "Troubridge has so completely prevented 
my ever mentioning any body's service that I am 
become a cipher, and he has gained a victory over 
Nelson's spirit. I am kept here, for what he may be 
able to tell — I cannot : but long it cannot, shall 
not, be." He also suffered much from a cold, which, 
after painfully affecting his head and teeth, settled-, 
he says, in his bowels. "I wish," he adds, "the 
Admiralty had my complaint: but they have no 
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bowels, at least, for me." Again he says : " I 
have a letter from Troubridge, recommending me to 
wear flannel shirts. Does he care for me ? No ; but 
never mind. They shall work hard to get me back 
again/' — ** I dare say Master Troubridge is grown 
fat. I know I am grown lean with my complaint : 
which, but for their indifference about my health, 
would never have happened; or, at least, I should 
have got well long ago in a warm room, with a good 

fire, and sincere friend^ I am literally starving 

with cold ; but my heart is warm .... I never shall get 
warm again, 1 believe. I cannot feel the pen " , . . . 
And again : " This is the coldest place in flngland, 
most assuredly. Troubridge writes me that, as the 
weather is set in fine again, he hopes I shall get 
taalks on shore. He is, I suppose, laughing at me ; 
but never mind." 

Meanwhile, his friends. Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, had, by his direction, sought out a rural 
retreat, where he might enjoy the benefit of good air, 
and yet be " within hail of the Admiralty," and which 
should be suitable for their joint establishment. Mer* 
ton Place, in the village of Merton, about eight miles 
from the metropolis, was the spot selected for this 
purpose. The house and a farm of 115 acres adjoin- 
ing were purchased for him at an expence of £8000 ; 
and his friends lost no time in preparing it for his 
reception. He was delighted with the accounts of 
it furnished from time to time by Lady Hamilton in 
her correspondence with him, and indulged in the 
most pleasing anticipations of the happiness he should 
find there. "You may rely upon one thing," he 
says, ** that I shall like Merton ; therefore, do not be 
uneasy on that account. I have that opinion of 
your taste and judgment that I do not believe it can 
fail in pleasing me. We must only consider our 
means, and for the rest I am sure you will soon make 
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it the prettiest place in the world .... To be sure, 
we shall employ the tradespeople of our village^ in 
preference to any others, in what we want for com- 
mon use, and give them every encouragement to be 
kind and attentive to us ... • Have we a nice church 
at Merton ? We will set an example of goodness to 
the under-parishioners .... I admire ti^e pigs and 
poultry. Sheep are certainly most beneficicd to eat 
off the grass. Do you get paid for them ; and take 
care that they are kept on the premises all night, 
for that is the time they do good to the land. 
They should be folded. Is your head man a good 
person, and true to our interest ? I intend to have 
a farming book .... No person there can take 
amiss our not visiting. The answer from me will 
dways be very civil thanks, but that I wish to live 
retired." 

Nelson, in devising further means of annopng the 
enemy in Boulogne, now prepared to run a fire-brig 
into the harbour, and, in case that plan should fiail, 
to make an infernal of one of the bombs, to have 
fire-boats, in short — "to keep the French for ever 
in hot water. My mind," he continues, addressing 
Lord St. Vincent, " is always at work ; but I can 
assure you I am seriously in<tisposed and low-spirited 
from private considerations. My public duty is no- 
thing; I could get over five times as much, were I 
in good health." All further hostile operations were 
at this moment suspended by the arrival of General 
Lauriston in London, with the ratification of the pre- 
limincuries of peace, which had been signed with France. 
The manner in which the mob received this French 
officer roused the indignation of Nelson. " Can you 
cure madness ? " he asked, in writing to Dr. Baird — *- 
"for I am mad to read diat Englishmen dragged a 
Frenchman's carriage. I am ashamed for my country." 
To his friend Davison, he observed : " England called 
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loudly for peace, and now, I see, it is to be abused ; but 
Englishmen never are satisfied, full nor fasting." Con- 
gratulating Lord St. Vincent on being a member of 
that administration, which had thus been able to 
comply with the almost unanimous wishes of the 
country, he added : ** All hands must now try to keep 
French men and French principles out of our happy 
country." 

It was not till the 22<^ of October, that his lordship 
could obtain a release from his unpleasant command, 
which, howeyer, he did not quit without paying a 
tribute of merit, which is doubly expressive of the 
kindness of his nature. Dr. Baird had been physician 
of the fleet which Nelson accompanied to ^e Baltic 
in the early part of the year : and the brave officers 
and men wounded at Boulogne were under the care of 
the same distinguished medical officer. For his atten- 
tion on this occasion, his lordship presented him with 
what he called " a little remembrance," in the shape 
of a silver vase, the inscription on which records 
that it was — "Presented to Andrew Baird, Esq., 
M.D., as a mark of esteem for his humane attention 
to the gallant officers and men who were wounded 
off Boulogne on the IG^^ August, 1801, from their 
commander-in-chief I^rd Viscount Nelson^ Duke of 
Bronte." 

Having landed at Deal, he set off post for his new 
residence at Merton. On arriving at this straggling 
village, the postboy inquired which was the house, 
to which his lordship could only reply that he knew 
no more than himself. It was, however, soon found, 
and never did man express more delight than he did 
on beholding this retreat, which surpassed the idea 
he had formed of it. "Is this too mine?" he 
frequently exclaimed, as he was shown the different 
parts of the estate ; and, at length, when he had seen 
the whole, seizing the hand of his friend — "Oh, 
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Sir William ! " he cried, " the longest liver shall 
possess it all ! " 

When Nelson accepted the command in the Chan- 
nel, which proved so disagreeable to himself, he had, 
at the suggestion of his friends, stipulated with 
ministers for an extension of the honours conferred 
ori him, which bad been hitherto limited to his own 
descendants. Accordingly, during his absence, it 
had been ofiiciallv announced that " in consideration 



of the great and important services that renowned 
man, Horatio Viscount Nelson, hath rendered to his 
king and country, and in order to perpetuate to the 
latest posterity the remembrance of his glorious ac- 
tions and to incite others to imitate his example," 
his majesty had been graciously pleased to grant to 
him the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom* 
by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and of 
Hilborough, in the county of Norfolk ; with remainder 
to his father, the Rev. Edmund Nelson and his heirs 
male, and to the heirs male of his sisters, Mrs. Bolton 
and Mrs. Matcham. It was, moreover, declared to 
be his majesty's royal will and pleasure that all 
persons who should thereafter succeed to this title 
should take and use the surname of Nelson only. 
Soon afterwards appeared a notice that his majesty 
had granted his lordship permission to accept the 
title of Duke of Bronte and the fief attached to it, 
and also the great cross of the order of St. Ferdinand 
and Merit, conferred on him by the king of the Two 
Sicilies. 

One of Nelson's first cares in his retirement was 
to seek a reconciliation with his father, whose anger, 
on account of his separation from his lady, is said to 
'have been studiously kept alive by slander and mis- 
representation. At the pressing invitation of his 
duteous son, the venerable parent visited him at 
Merton Place, and the meeting produced a thorough 
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conviction of the falsehood of the statements which 
had given him so much pain. With this impression 
he exclaimed : " Merton is the mansion of peace, 
and 1 must become one of its inhabitants. Sir Wil- 
liam and myself are both old men, and we will wit- 
ness the hero's felicity in retirement." At parting, 
it was agreed that, after passing the winter, as usual, 
at Bath, he should in the spring come to reside 
wholly at Merton Place, where apartments were ac- 
cordingly prepared for his reception. 

In the month of November, the thanks voted by 
the city of London to the army and navy which had 
brought the campaign in Egypt to a glorious con- 
clusion, drew from Nelson an equally just and spirited 
remonstrance, addressed to the lord mayor, on the 
silence which had been observed in regard to the 
victory of Copenhagen. " From my own experience," 
he says, " I have never failed seeing that the small- 
est services rendered by either army or navy to the 
country have been always noticed by the great city of 
London, with one exception — I mean the glorious 
2^ of April, a day when the greatest dangers of navi- 
gation were overcome, and the Danish force, which 
they thought impregnable, totally taken or destroyed 
by the consummate skill of our commanders, and by 
the undaunted bravery of as gallant a band as ever 
defended the rights of this country. For myself, I 
can assure you, that if I were only personally con- 
cerned, I should bear the stigma attempted to be now 
first placed on my brow with humility." He dis- 
claimed for himself more merit than naturally falls to 
a successful commander ; but, in regard to the offi- 
cers and men whom he that day commanded, be 
declared that ** never was the glory of the country up- 
held with more determined bravery than on that 
occasion ;" and he added, " if I may be allowed to 
give my opinion as a Briton, then I say that more 
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important aervioe wbs never rendered to our king 
and oonntrj. It is my duty to prove to the brave 
fellowB, my companions in danger, that I have not 
failed in every proper place to represent as well as I 
am able their bravery and meritorious conduct." 
On this subject he afterwards wrote to his friend Da- 
vison: *'The city of London has never yet failed 
noticing sea victories, and I trust, as the first com- 
mercial city in the world, it never will. I remem- 
ber, a few years back, on my observing to a lord 
mayor that, if the city continued its generosity, we 
should ruin them by their gifts, his lordship put his 
hand on my shoulder and said, * Do you find victories, 
and we will find rewards.' I have kept my word, 
and have since found two complete victories. I have 
a fair and honourable claim ; my part of the contract 
has been now doubly fulfilled." 

But Nelson was still more deeply stung by the 
slight thrown upon this important service in a quar- 
ter where its just value should have been better 
appreciated. No medal was given by the king for 
the achievement of the 2^ of April, as for preceding 
naval victories. On this point he had thus expressed 
himself to Lord St. Vincent : "I long to have the 
medal, which I would not give up to be made an 
English Duke." Nor did he fail to urge this subject 
on the attention of Lord Melville, the Earl's suc- 
cessor at the Admiralty : — ** It is," he says, " to 
redeem the solemn pledge I have made, n^ver to 
omit, upon any change of administration, stating the 
just claim which I consider the battle of Copenhagen 
has to the reward of medals, such as have been given 
for other great naval victories : I therefore enclose 
for your lordship's perusal a statement of facts and 
the letters which have passed between me and Earl 
St. Vincent upon that occasion. ... I am aware 
that his majesty has the most undisputed right to 
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bestow medals or to withhold them, as he pleases. 
No man admits it more fully than myself; but I turn 
back to the 1»* of June, 1794. From that moment I 
have ever considered that his majesty, by implication, 
pronounced these words to his fleet, holding forth 
the medal — ' This, my fleet, is the great reward which 
I will bestow for great and important victories like 
the present.' Considering this as a solemn pledge, 
his majesty gave it as a reward for the battles of St. 
Vincent, of Camperdown, and the Nile. Then comes 
the most difficult achievement, the hardest fought 
battle, the most glorious result, that ever graced the 
naval annals of our country. The medal is withheld, 
for what reason Lord St. Vincent best knows." 
Certainly, no reason has been assigned for this invi- 
dious exception ; and, if it originated in the motive 
to which Nelson evidently points — jealousy in his 
old friend and patron — we can only lament that a 
passion so mean should have been united with so 
much that was noble and exalted. 

During the ensuing winter. Lord Nelson took fre- 
quent occasion to express his sentiments in the House 
of Peers. His natural modesty prevented him from 
taking part in many of the discussions ; but, when he 
did speak, what he said was so much to the purpose, 
and delivered with such energy and ability, as to 
command the attention of all who heard him. No 
considerations of private friendship could induce him 
to unite in any systematic opposition to his majesty's 
ministers. He was the king's servant, he said, and 
he would in every way defend him with his best abi- 
lities. He regarded what was universally deemed 
*' the honest" administration of Mr. Addington as 
entitled to his support, and the minister appeared to 
consider him as a coadjutor well worth cherishing. 
When the first lord of the Admiralty moved the thanks 
of the House to Rear-admiral Sir James Saumarez, 
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for his spirited conduct in the action with the united 
fleet of France and Spain off Algesiras, Nelson, with 
his characteristic solicitude to do justice to the merits 
of a brother officer, seconded the motion. " I have 
the honour," said his lordship, " to be the friend of 
Sir James Saumarez, and I will assert that a greater 
action was never fought. Before that action. Sir 
James undertook an enterprize which none but the 
roost gallant officer and the bravest seaman would 
have attempted. He failed through the falling of 
the wind ; for I will venture to say, if that had not 
failed him, he would have captured the French fleet. 
The promptness with which he refitted, the spirit 
with which he attacked a superior force after his 
recent disaster, and the masterly conduct of the whole 
action, were not, I think, ever surpassed'* 

On the 3*^ of November, when the preliminaries 
of peace with France were taken into consideration, 
and ministers were censured for consenting to give 
up Malta, the noble admiral made some observations 
relative to the importance of that island. He said, 
that when he was sent down the Mediterranean, 
Malta was in the hands of the French, and on his 
return from Aboukir it was his first object to block- 
ade the island, because he deemed it an invaluable 
service to rescue it from their possession. In any 
other view it was not of much consequence, being 
at too great a distance from Toulon to watch the 
enemy's fleet from that port in time of war. In 
peace it would require a garrison of 7000 men> in 
war of twice that number, without being of any real 
utility. The Cape of Good Hope would be equally 
detrimental if retained by Great Britain : and though 
it certainly ought not to be given up to the French, 
this cession would be preferable to keeping it. 
Though tlie war had been long, he believed his Ma- 
jesty had seized the first opportunity of making peace. 
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and he was satisfied it was the best that existing 
circumstances admitted. 

A few days afterwards, on the 12*** of November, 
when Lord Hobart rose to move the thanks of the 
house to the naval officers and seamen who had co- 
operated in the conquest of Egypt, Lord Nelson in 
seconding him observed, that the service of Egypt 
was of a double nature, yet of equal importance ; it 
fell to the lot of the army to fight, and of the navy to 
labour : — ^Ihey had equally performed their duty, and 
were equally entitled to thanks. 

Nelson had not passed many months at Merton 
before his mind received a grievous shock by the 
decease of his excellent father at Bath, on the 26^ of 
April, 1802, in the 79*** year of his age. In order 
to recruit his health and spirits, he accepted, in the 
month of July, the pressing invitation of Sir William 
Hamilton to accompany him into Wales, for the 
purpose of viewing Milford Haven, and the improve- 
ments made on Sir William's estate at Milford, 
where, in compliment to his heroic friend, he had 
determined to establish a fair, or annual festival, on 
the 1'^ of August. Lady Hamilton, and his lordship's 
brother, the Rev. Dr. Nelson, with his wife and son, 
were of the party. The enthusiasm with which they 
were every where greeted, excepting in one single 
instance, rendered this tour a continued triumphal 
procession. At Oxford his lordship was presented 
with the freedom of the city, and the University 
complimented him and Sir William Hamilton with 
tbe degree of LL.D. The party then proceeded 
to Woodstock, for the purpose of inspecting Blenheim, 
the magnificent palace raised by the nation for the 
great Duke of Marlborough. It might have been 
expected that the descendant of that military com- 
mander would have felt proud to. entertain one Vho 
bad rivalled his deeds, if not surpassed them upon the 
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ooean. The da]ce, though at home, never made his 
appearance, but a servant was ordered to ofier re- 
freshments, which Nelson proudly refused. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton indignantly observed, that if the great 
Marlboroagh could have risen from the tomb, he 
would have been eager to do the honours of his house 
to the victor of Aboukir, a greater victor than him- 
self. Lady Hamilton, with a spirit, energy, and 
shrewdness of observation characteristic of her supe- 
rior mind, remarked that, if Marlborough's services 
obtained so splendid a reward, it was because a 
woman reigned, and women have great souls. " And 
I," she continued — for these are her own words — 
" told Nelson that, if I had been a queen, after the 
battle of Aboukir, he should have had such a princi- 
pality that Blenheim Park should have been only as 
a kitchen-garden to it. The tears came into his 
eyes ; and he shook Sir William and me by the hand, 
saying that he was content to have done his duty by 
the country and the people that he loved ; but that 
he had not yet half done, for there were two or three 
beds of laurels in the Mediterranean to be gathered." 
Contrast this reception at the ducal Blenheim with 
the homely but affecting tribute paid to the hero by 
a deputation of the farmers of Brecon. " My lord,*' 
said they, *• you have saved us While you was 
losing your limbs and shedding your blood for us, 
we slept soundly with our wives ; and our lands and 
our children were protected by your brave vigilance. 
Accept our thanks — these tears will tell you what 
we feel !** — And the men wept like children. One of 
them exclaimed : *' Now I could die in peace ; I have 
seen our saviour and brave defender !" 

In their way to Milford, the party passed through 
Gloucester and Monmouth ; they aiterwards visited 
SwiCnsea, Hereford, Ludlow, Worcester, Birming- 
ham, Warwick, and Coventry. The freedom of 
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Monmouth, and of the cities of Hereford and Wor- 
cester, was presented to his lordship in the most 
complimentary manner ; that of Hereford enclosed in 
a box cat from the apple-tree, " the pride of the 
county" — observed the town-clerk in his address — 
"and of whose noble juice many libations will not 
fail to be offered to the long health, prosperity, and 
happiness, of the great and glorious conqueror of the 
Nile." Nelson concluded the speech which he made 
in reply with these emphatic words : " Should this 
nation ever experience a state similar to that from 
which it has been recently extricated, I have not the 
slightest doubt, from the result of my observations 
during this tour, that the native, the inbred, spirit of 
Britons is fully adequate to repel any attack, either 
abroad or at home, which our enemies may dare to 
make. You have but to say to your fleets and 
armies : * Go ye forth and fight our battles ; whilst 
we, true to ourselves, protect and support your wives 
and little ones at home.' " The impression made by 
this speech is not to be described. 

From this tour, which proved eminently beneficial 
to his lordship, not only re-establishing his health 
but cheering his spirits, he returned on the 5^^ of 
September to Merton. Here his time was principally 
occupied in his little farm, and in directing the alter- 
ations which he had projected. He also amused 
himself with angling in the river Wandle, havin^- 
been a good fly-fisher in his early days. Not un- 
frequently he assisted, with his single hand, in plant- 
ing shrubs and trees for the embellishment of the 
gardens. Fond of retirement, he visited very few of 
his opulent neighbours ; but there was scarcely a 
poor inhabitant of Merton whose house he did not 
occasionally enter, conversing familiarly with the 
bumble inmates, taking the kindest notice of their 
children, and bountifully relieving their necessities. 

z2 
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Writing to Mr. Davison in October, he said : " I am 
really so little in the world that I know of nothing 
beyond a newspaper. I own myself selfish enough 
to wish you in St. James*s Square : for, at your 
breakfast, I heard all that was going on in the great 
world, and it was a central place where any one could 
meet me. I have seen Mr. Addington and Lord St. 
Vincent several times ; but our conversations were 
like Swift's and Lord Oxford's. Yet it was not diffi- 
cult to discover that we felt our importance in the 
scale of Europe degraded, if Bonaparte were allowed 
to act as he has lately done ; and that it was neces- 
sary for us to speak a dignified language." 

When, in December, 1802, the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty projected the plan for the 
correction of abuses committed by certain boards 
employed in the naval department of the public ser- 
vice, and by prize-agents. Lord Nelson stood forth 
the zealous supporter of the measure. On the 
second reading of the bill for appointing commis- 
sioners to inquire into these abuses, his lordship, with 
that solicitude for the interests of his profession 
which ever marked his character and endeared him 
to every seaman, made an animated speech, in which 
he said : " [ can affirm that the necessities, the 
wrongs, of those who are employed in the naval ser- 
vice of their country most loudly call for the redress 
which this bill proposes. From the highest admiral 
in the service to the poorest cabin-boy that walks the 
street, there is not a man but may be in distress, witn 
large sums of wages due to him, of which he shall 
by no diligence of request be able to obtain payment : 
not a man whose intreaties will be readily answered 
with aught but insult at the proper places for his 
application, if he come not with particular recommen- 
dations to a preference. From the highest admiral 
to the meanest seaman, whatever may be the sum of 
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prize-money due to him, no man can tell when he 
may securely call any part of it his own. A man 
may have forty thousand pounds due to him in prize- 
money, and yet may be dismissed without a shilling, 
if he ask for it at the proper office, without particu- 
lar recommendations. Are these things to be tole- 
rated ? Is it for the interest, is it for the honour, of 
the country that they should not be as speedily as 
possible redressed ? " On the third reading of the 
bill, on the following day, his lordship expressed his 
desire that the necessary inquiries into the flagrant 
abuses by prize-agents might be made the sub- 
ject of a separate Act ; observing, at the same time 
that there might be instances in which the delay of 
payment arose from unavoidable accidents. 

During the following winter. Nelson drew up some 
remarks on manning the navy in a more efficacious 
and popular manner than that which has been so 
long pursued, and submitted them to Earl St. Vin- 
cent. In the first place, he proposed that certificates 
should be granted to the seamen, and that these certi- 
ficates should be registered. He calculated that during 
the preceding war 42,000 seamen, seduced by the higher 
wages paid in the merchant service, had deserted, 
causing a loss to the nation of £840,000, reckoning 
the expence of raising seamen at £20 per man. To 
remedy this evil, he proposed that every seaman, hav- 
ing served faithfully five years in war, and never 
been concerned in mutinies or deserted, should be 
paid every new year's day or on the king's birthday 
the sum of two guineas ; and if he had served eight 
years, four guineas ; exclusively of any pension for 
wounds. ** This," he says, ** may appear, at first 
sight, to be an enormous sum for the State to pay ; 
.but, when it is considered that the average life of a 
seaman is, from hard service, finished at 45 years^ 
he cannot many years enjoy the annuity ; to assist in 
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paying which the interest of the money saved by 
their not deserting would go very far." 

Towards the end of March, 1803, Sir William 
Hamilton was seized with an indisposition, which 
he immediately pronounced to be the forerunner of 
his dissolution. He insisted on being removed to 
his house in Piccadilly from Merton Place, lest by 
dying there he should render it an unpleasant abode 
to his illustrious friend. On his arrival in town, he 
annexed the following remarkable codicil to his 
will: "The copy of Madame le Brun's picture of 
Emma, in enamel, by Bone, I give to my dearest 
friend, Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte — a small token 
of the great regard I have for his lordship ; the 
most virtuous, loyal, and truly brave character I 
have ever met with. God bless him! and shame 
fall on all those who do not say Amen ! " Nelson, 
as soon as he learned the unfavourable opinion of 
the physicians, followed Sir William to town, and 
sat up with him for six nights, till on the 6* of April 
he expired in the arms of his lady, and with Nelson's 
hand grasped in his. A few moments before he ex- 
pired, he said to his lordship : ** Brave and great 
Nelson, our friendship has been long, and I glory 
in my friend. I hope you will see justice done to 
Emma by ministers ; for you know how great her 
services have been and what she has done for her 
country. Protect my dear wife ; and may God bless 
you, and give you victory, and defend you in bat- 
tle ! " Then turning to his lady — "My incompa- 
rable Emma," said he, " you have never in thought, 
word, or deed, offended me ; and let me thank you, 
a^ain and again, for your affectionate kindness to 
me during the whole of our ten years' happy union." 
At Sir William's death, his pension of £1200 a year 
ceased ; and, though he was the foster-brother of 
King George III. ; though he had for thirty-six 
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years filled the post of British minister at the court 
of Naples with zeal and ability, and with a splendid 
hospitality rarely exercised ; though the claims of his 
widow to public remuneration were enforced by Nel- 
son and allowed by Mr. Addington to be just — this 
acknowledgment was all that could be obtained. In 
the month of May, however. Nelson directed his 
friend and agent, Mr. Davison, to pay to Lady Ha- 
milton a sum equal to the pension of her late husband, 
in monthly instalments of £100. 
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Discipline — His Attachment to Mbrton — His Adopted 
Daughter — His Opinions op Bonaparte — His Anxiety 
to encounter the French Fleet — Capture op the 
SwiPT Cuttrr with Despatches — Altercation with 
Artillkry Officers — Exploit op Latodchb Trbvillb, 
AND his Lying Letter — Nelson declines the Thanks 
of the City of London — His Speculations on the 
Destination op the Toulon Flbbt — Conduct of Spain 
towards Great Britain — Sailing op thb Toulon Fleet 
— Nelson gobs to Egypt in quest of them — They re- 
turn to Port — Admiral Villeneuve again leaves 
Toulon — Nelson pursues the Enemy to the West 
Indies — Drives them b ace. to Europe — Sir Robert 
Calder's Action off Ferrol — Nelson returns to 
England. 

Early in the spring of 1803, the ambition and ar- 
rogance of Bonaparte, who, under the title of First 
Consul, had become the virtual sovereign of France, 
left to the British government no other prospect than 
a new appeal to arms. In this state of things, Nelson 
was selected as the officer best qualified for the com- 
mand in the Mediterranean ; and he acquainted the 
Duke of Clarence with his appointment on the very 
day that Sir William Hamilton died. On the iG^ 
of May, his majesty, in a message to both houses of 
parliament, apprized them of the necessity of a re- 
newal of hostilities with France ; and on the 18*^ 
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He watches the port of Toulon. 

Nelson arrived at Portsmouth, and hoisted his flag 
on board the Victory, of 110 guns. On the 20*^ he 
sailed for the Mediterranean, accompanied by the 
Amphion frigate. Captain T. M. Hardy, and pro- 
ceeded by way of Mdta and Naples in quest of the 
Mediterranean fleet, which he joined on the S^^ of 
July, off Toulon. He wrote to Lady Hamilton that 
when in sight of Mount Vesuvius he was so painfully 
reminded of his dear friend. Sir William, that he had 
nearly fainted. 

It was now his irksome task to watch the motions 
of an enemy, whom the dread of his name deterred 
from venturing oat of their own ports. He disdained, 
however, any strict blockade, but left sufficient sea- 
xoom to induce their fleet to come out, hoping that 
they might thus be encouraged to send off, at least, 
some small detachment, which he had no doubt some 
of his brave officers would pick up. Meanwhile, he 
kept continually cruizing about, as the best means 
of preserving the health of his men, which was 
always a primary object of his care.* His attention 
was at the same time directed to the security of 
Sardinia and Sicily; for the French had already 
taken possession of several points of the kingdom of 
Naples, where they had a force of 13,000 men. In 
<B*der to counteract the operations of the enemy, he 
had himself proposed to government to keep 10,000 
disposable troops in the Mediterranean, with a suffici- 
ent quantity of provisioned transports to convey them 
from one part of the coast to another, to harass and 
perplex the French armies. 

Before he joined the fleet, his lordship addressed 
to Mr. Addington a view of the Mediterranean States, 
in which he declared that he considered Malta as a 

* Many instauces of this are on record, and no man was 
better acquainted with the characteristic feelings of a seaman 
than Nelson, for they were equally natural to himself under 
every circumstance in which he was placed. — The Old Sailok. 
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most important oatwork to India, and as giving ns great 
influence in the Levant and indeed thronghout all liie 
Bonthem parts of Italy, for which reason he hoped 
that we should never give it up. The state of Sicily 
he descrihed as heing almost as bad as a civilized 
country could be. There were few troops fit to be 
called such, with a scarcity of corn never known be- 
fore, and, of course, bread so dear that the lower 
class were discontented. " The nobles," he added, 
" are oppressors, and those of the middle rank wish 
for a change ; and, although they would prefer ns to 
the French, yet I believe they would receive the 
French rather than not change from the oppression 
of the nobles." He conceived that the object of the 
tenemy in collecting forces in Italy was for the con- 
quest of Naples, perhaps of Sicily, and finally to 
possess themselves of the Morea. Every state in 
Italy, he said, except Naples, was at that moment as 
much France as France itself, and in all things obe- 
dient to the nod of Bonaparte. Preparations were 
making by the French, or rather Corsicans, for the 
invasion of Sardinia. The five districts of Corsica 
were obliged to furnish 1000 men each, whose whole 
camp-equipage consisted of a light linen jacket, trow- 
sers, red cap, shoes, a musquet, accoutrements, such 
as our gentlemen go a- shooting with, and a short 
jacket. ** Sardinia," he says, ** will be lost without 
a struggle ; and yet the majority of the Sardinians 
would fly to receive us ; but, if we will not, then the 
French, in preference to remaining as they are, op- 
pressed with taxes, and no protection from the Bar- 
bary States. Corsica is so much oppressed by requisi- 
tions of men from it, that I am told they would gladly 
again shake oflF the French yoke ; and this last order 
for 5000 men, for the conquest of Sardinia, has 
made them outrageous. But Bonaparte cares for 
nothing; he sets all his engines to work; if they 
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succeed, it is well ; if not, he is no worse than he 
was." 

His lordship afterwards hecame more and more 
impressed with the importance of Sardinia. He re- 
presented that it was worth a hundred Maltas, in 
position ; that it had the finest harbour for men of 
war in the world ; that it abounded in corn, cattle, 
and wood, and that, as it produced the king a revenue 
of no more than £5000 a year, after its wretched 
establishment was paid, if it could be purchased by 
the British government for half a million, both parties 
would have an excellent bargain. But the experi- 
ment made a few years before in Corsica, and the 
difficulty of protecting the coast of so extensive an 
island, deterred ministers from giving their counte- 
nance to the proposal. Still Nelson ventured to pre- 
dict that, if from delicacy or pity for the king of 
Sardinia, we did not take possession of the island, 
the French certainly would. 

Months elapsed, and the French fleet manifested 
no disposition to quit Toulon. Nelson soon discovered 
that the station was not a lucrative one ; not that he 
coveted wealth for his ov/n sake, unless inasmuch as 
it enabled him to indulge the natural benevolence of 
his heart. ** Somehow," he says, in October, 1803, 
** my mind is not sharp enough for prize-money. 
Lord Keith would have made £20,000 ; I have not 
made £6000." ** However," he observes at another 
time, ** I shall endeavour to do what is right in every 
situation ; and some ball may soon close all my ac- 
counts with this world of care and vexation." 

The chief command, however, afbrded his lordship 
many gratifying occasions of exercising the patronage 
attached to it. Thus, when the duke of Clarence re- 
commended to his notice a son of the renowned 
Rodney's, he replied : "I agree with your royal high- 
ness that the Json of a Rodney ought to be the protege 
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of every person in the kingdom, and particularly of 
the Bea-officers : had I known that there had been 
this claimant, some of my own lieutenants must have 
given up to such a name, and he should have been 
placed in the Victory — she is fiiU, and I have twenty 
on my list ; but, whatever numbers I have, the name 
of Rodney must cut many of them out." 

In the same spirit he thus wrote, on a similar oc- 
casion, to £arl St. Vincent : "I had not, my dear 
lord, forgot to notice the son of lord Duncan. I con- 
sider the near relations of brother officers as legacies 
to the service. On the subject of promotions, I beg 
leave to say a few words, because I feel now exactly 
as you have felt in a similar situation to mine ; and I 
rejoice that you are not only alive but in office to 
bear witness to the truth of my words, which I should 
have quoted, even if you had been not in office — 
' that it was absolutely necessary merit should be 
rewarded at the moment ; and that the officers of 
the fleet should look up to the commander-in-chief 
for their reward : for that otherwise the good or 
bad opinion of the commander-in-chief would be of 
no consequence.' You always promoted meritorious 
officers out of the Victory and Ville de Paris, and 
many private ships, for their merit. The good effect 
was that whatever was undertaken succeeded I my- 
self stand in that situation, aad Hardy, rewarded by 
you as commander-in-chief. You know there is 
nothing you can desire me to do that I shall not do 
with pleasure ; and, if I had known the intentions of 
the Admiralty respecting the lieutenant mentioned, he 
would certainly have been appointed ; but, having ap- 
pointed a very gallant and meritorious officer, who had 
in a most particular manner distinguished himself on 
board the Isis at Copenhagen, it would have lowered 
me in the fleet that my follower, who had performed 
gallant services under my eye, should be displaced." 
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Hearing that the brother of his friend. Captain 
Foley, was dead, he thus expressed the warmth of his 
attachment to that officer: " How little, my dear 
Foley, do we know who is to go first ! Gracious God ! 
I am sure, to all appearance, he was more likely to 
see us pass away than we him. I only desire that 
you will always charge yourself in reminding me of 
your nephew, in whatever station I may be. I should 
be most ungrateful, if I could for a moment forget 
your public support of me in the day of battle, or 
your private friendship, which I esteem most highly ; 
therefore, as far as relates to you, your nephew, and 
myself, let this letter stand against me." 

The attention which he paid to some of the young- 
est officers who had the honour of serving under him 
will appear from the following letters. To Mr. J. 
Dalton, on board the Renown, he says: **As Mrs. 
Lutwidge sends me word that you have admired 
some of my naval battles, I think that you will like 
to receive from me a medal, which was struck by the 
partiality of my friends in remembrance of one of 
those actions : at least, it will serve to remind 3WU 
that on the 13* Dec. 1803, I had first the pleasure 
of being known to you. A wish to imitate success- 
ful battles is the sure road by exertion to surpass 
them, which that you may do, for your own honour 
and the advantage of your country, is my sincere 
wish." To Mr. Charles Connor, a prot^gt of Lady 
Hamilton's, on his being rated midshipman on board 
the Niger, he wrote as follows : "As Captain Hill- 
yer has been so good as to say that he would rate 
you mid, I sincerely hope that your conduct will ever 
continue to deserve his kind notice and protection by 
a strict and very active attention to your duty. If 
you deserve well, you are sure of my assistance. 
Mr. Scott will furnish you with money to begin your 
mess, and I shall allow you £30 a year, if it be neees- 
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«ary, which Captain Hillyer will supply you with. 
And as you from this day start in the world as a 
man, I trust that your futore conduct in life wiH 
prove you both an officer and a gentleman. Recollect 
that you must be a seaman to be an officer, and also 
that you cannot be a good officer without being a 
gentleman.'* 

That filial affection which was always so conspi- 
cuous in Nelson's character was never passed unre- 
warded, when he observed it in those who served 
under him ; and such was the liberalit)' of his mind 
that he was always desirous to conceal these friendly 
efforts from the officers whom he endeavoured to 
serve . ** I wish it to appear as a God- send," he was 
accustomed to say. He had been particularly struck 
with the conduct of the Captain Hillyer just men-, 
tioned, towards a widowed mother, brother, and sisters. 
Accordingly, when writing to Earl St. Vincent, he 
says : " Captain Hillyer is most deserving of all your 
lordship can do for him ; and, in addition to his 
public merits, has a claim upon us. At twenty-four 
years of age, he maintained his mother and sisters, 
and a brother, until I made him a lieutenant for his 
bravery a short time ago. For these reasons, he 
declined the Ambuscade, which was offered to him ; 
because, although he might thus get his rank, yet, 
if he were put upon half-pay, his family would be 
the sufferers. From all these circumstances, so honour- 
able to Captain Hillyer, independent of bis services, 
which every one thought would have obtained him 
promotion in the late war, I beg leave to submit, as 
an act of the greatest kindness, that, as the Niger is 
a very fine fast-sailing frigate, well manned and in most 
excellent condition, she may be fitted with the Ma- 
dras's 32-pound carronades, which are not so heavy 
as her present 9-pounders, and that your lordship 
would recommend her being considered as a post-ship. 
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either a 32 or 28. Captain Hilly er's activity would 
soon complete the additional number of men, and 
she would be an efficient frigate." In consequence 
of this application, a commission was sent out for Cap- 
tain Hillyer, and the Niger was established as a 
post-ship. 

The following entries in his Diary, in 180), will 
serve to show that merit in any station was not likely 
to be disregarded by Nelson: ** August !■*, I have 
had the pleasure of rewarding merit in the person of 
Mr. Hindman's, gunner's son of the Bellerophon, for 
his conduct this day five years." " Nov. 7. I had 
the comfort of making an old Agamemnon, George 
Jones, gunner into the Cameleon brig." 

Nelson's affectionate disposition, however, did not 
warp his regard for the rules and discipline of the 
service. In writing respecting a young officer, who 
had behaved improperly to his captain, and was in 
consequence to be brought to a court-martial, his 
lordship thus answered the intercession made in his 
favour by a friend of Sir John B. Warren's. ** We 
would all do every thing in our power to oblige so 
gallant and good an officer as our friend Warren; 
but what would he do if he were here ? — exactly what 
I have done, and am still willing to do. The young man 
must write such a letter of contrition as would be 
an acknowledgment of his great fault; and with a 
sincere promise, if his captain will intercede to pre- 
vent the impending court-martial, never so to mis- 
behave again. On his captain's, enclosing me such 
a letter, with a request to cancel the order for 
the trial, I might be induced to do it ; but the letters 
and reprimand will be given in the public Order 
Book of the fleet, and read to all the officers. The 
young man has pushed himself forward to notice, and 
he must take the consequences. We must recoUect, 
my dear admiral, it was upon the quarter-deck, in 
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the face of the ship's company, that he treated the 
captain with contempt, and 1 am in daty bound to 
support the aathority and consequence of every offi- 
cer under my command, A poor ignorant seaman 
is for ever punished for contempt to his superior." 

Amidst the official duties of his station, his mind 
was often reverting to the happy home he had left 
at Merton. He seems to have been impressed with 
the opinion that the war could not last long ; and, in 
his correspondence with Lady HamOton, he repeatedly 
expresses his behef that there would be peace much 
sooner than was generally expected : " and that," he 
says, " wiU be to me the very highest pleasure in this 
world, to return to Merton and your dear beloved 
society. TTien, I agree with you that * I would not give 
sixpence to call the king my unde.' " Again, referring 
to his opinion of the speedy termination of the war 
and his return to England, he says : "I shall hope 
to find the new room built, the grounds laid out 
neatly, but not expensively; new Piccadilly gates; 
kitchen-garden, &c. Only let us have a plan, and all 
wiU go on well. It will be a great source of amuse- 
ment to you. I trust that we shall turn rich by being 
economists. Spending money to please a pack of 
people is folly and without thanks." In another let- 
ter, he clearly expresses his intentions in regard to 
his fair correspondent, in case 'of his surviving Lady 
Nelson. *' If," he says, ** Mr. Addington gives you 
the pension, it is well : but do not let it fret you. 
Have you not Merton ? It is clear — the first pur- 
chase — and I hope one of these days that you wiU 
be my own duchess of Bronte, and then a fig for 
them all ! " 

Being informed by Lady Hamilton that his bro- 
ther Maurice's widow was about to sell her plate for 
the purpose of paying her debts, he thus wrote : 
" Although I cannot well afibrd it, yet I could not 
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bear that poor blind Mrs. Nelson should be in want 
in her old years and sell her plate ; therefore, if you 
will find out what her debts are, if they come within 
my power, I will certainly pay them. Many, I dare 
say, if they had commanded here, would have made 
money ; but I can assure you, for prizes made within 
the Mediterranean, I have not more than paid my 
expences. However, I would rather pinch myself 
than she, poor soul, should want. I am sure we 
should feel more comfort in assisting our friends 
than in loaded tables and entertaining a set of people 
who care not for us.'* Before he closed his letter, 
however, he added: "An account is this moment 
brought me that a small sum is payable to me for 
some neutral taken off Cadiz, in May, 1800 ; so that 
I shall not be poorer for my gift." 

In his correspondence with Lady Hamilton, Nelson 
makes frequent mention of a child, named Horatia ; 
and, in the letter ji}st quoted, he says that he will 
settle £4000 in trustees' hands for her, " for," he adds, 
" I will not put it in my power to have her left de^ 
stitute : for die would want friends if we left her in 
this world. She shall be independent of any smiles 
or frowns." This infant, under the name of Horatia 
Nelson Thompson, passed for his adopted daughter ; 
but there can be no doubt that she was attached to 
him by a much closer tie. She was christened in 
the parish of Marylebone, when upwards of two years 
old, a few days before Nelson sailed to assume the 
command in the Mediterranean, on which occasion 
his lordship and Lady Hamilton were her sponsors. 
She was certainly an object of his constant and most 
tender regard ; and at his request Lady Hamilton re- 
ceived her at Merton Place, and undertook the care 
of her education. " I am glad," he says in one of 
his letters, " to find, my dear Emma, that you mean 
to take Horatia home. Ay, she is like her mother ; 

A A 
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will have her own way or kick ap a devil of a dust ; 
But you will cure her. I am afraid I should spoil her ; 
for I am sure I would shoot any one who would hurt 
her." More than once he lays a particular charge 
on her ladyship " that a strong netting, about three 
feet high, may be placed round the Nile, [so he 
called Uie canid] that the little thing may not tumble 
in." On the 1'* of August he wrote : ** Hardy is 
now busy hanging up your and Horatia's picture. I 
want no others to ornament my cabin. I can con- 
template them, and find new beauties every day, and 
I do not want any body else." Never did knight of 
the olden time feel a more enthusiastic attachment to 
the mistress of his affections than Nelson manifested 
for this lady. It bordered, indeed, on adoration. The 
portrait of her which he mentions, and which he 
familiarly called his guardian genius, was always 
placed in bis cabin, where he contemplated it with 
all the reverence which a Catholic pays to his patron 
saint; he constantly wore a fine miniature of her 
next his heart; and it was with her image before 
him that he combated the enemies of his country. 
In short, as he himself said, ' Nelson's Alpha and 
Omega was Emma.' 

Meanwhile, Bonaparte had renewed the threats of 
invasion which he had held out at the close of the 
preceding war. These Nelson only laughed at. His 
opinions respecting that military adventurer were 
expressed in no very measured terms. To Mr. 
Drummond, the British envoy at Constantinople, he 
wrote : " According to reports, the war is very un- 
popular, and I hope it will end in the destruction of 
that man of tyranny, Bonaparte : but I detest Europe 
for being so mean-spirited as to submit to the man- 
dates of this Corsican — I blush for their meanness. 
If we are but true to ourselves, a fig for the great 
Bonaparte!" "What!" he says to Sir A. Ball. 
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" does Bonaparte begin to find excuses necessary ? I 
thought he would invade England in the face of the 
sun ; now he wants a three days' fog ; that never yet 
happened, and, if it should, how are his craft to be 
kept together ? He will find more excuses." And 
to the grand vizir he wrote : ** If the French unite 
their fleets outside the Mediterranean with that at 
Toulon, it is not the Sublime Porte's being at peace 
with Bonaparte that will prevent an invasion of the 
Morea and Egypt ; your highness knows them too 
well to put any confidence in what they say. Bona- 
parte's tongue is that of a serpent oiled." In the 
same spirit he wrote to Lord Hawkesbury : "The 
French fleet from Toulon has as many destinations 
as there are countries ; for it is by no means sure 
that Bonaparte always makes war upon his enemies. 
It is more to his advantage sometimes to attack his 
friends, especially if they are weak and wish to de- 
fend themselves." 

Never was greater vigilance exercised than in the 
watch which Nelson kept upon the enemy in Toulon. 
His station off that port he called his home, and he 
never left it but when it became absolutely necessary 
to obtain supplies of water and provisions. For 
these he resorted to the Madalena islands, off the 
north end of Sardinia, and some, especially lemons 
and onions, he occasionally obtained from Rosas in 
Spain. By his extraordinary attention to this point, 
the squadron was kept in the highest health, not- 
withstanding the severity of the tempestuous weather 
to which they were exposed during the winter months 
in the Gulf of Lyons. The crews were thus always 
ready for any service, and their commander was 
justly proud of the spirit that prevailed among them. 
** A British fleet," said he, ** was never in higher 
order, health, and good humour, than the one I have 
the happiness to command ; and, if the French do not 
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rne the day when we get alongside of them, it will 
not be the fieinlt of the captains, officers, and men." 

In writing to Mr. Aldington, he says : — " The 
French are not yet out, though about a fortnight ago 
they made an appearance of doing so ; indeed, some 
of their ships were outside of the harbour ; but I 
rather think it was to get some exercise. However, 
they took wit in their anger and returned." And 
again, " Never was a squadron of ships more anziouB 
to meet them. I can iutve no excuse, nor do I want 
the country to make any for me. If I see the enemy, 
my exertions shall be used to lay the squadron well 
in ; and the event, with the blessing of Providence on 
a just cause, we have no reason to fbar. Till the 
<battle is over, I hope to write to you no more ; whe- 
ther I survive it or not, my name shall never bring 
a blush on my friends." 

He explains to Sir Alexander Ball his reason for 
not sending Sir R. Bickertnn to Malta, as he had 
mtended. " I believe from appearances the French 
fleet are so near putting to sea, that it would be 
cruel in me to send away so excellent an officer and 
friend, at a moment when we may expect so glorious 
a harvest*. — I would give a good deal for a copy of 
the French admiral's orders. Report says it is De- 
er^, as he fought the Guillaume Tell so well. If he 
is a fighting man, so much the better ; I hope he will 
not run away — we may want heels to catch them — 
that is the only fear I have." To his old acquaintance. 
Rear- Admiral Russel, he says : " Here I am waitiAg 
the pleasure of those fellows at Toulon, and we only 
long to get fak'ly alongside of them. I dare say, 
he jocosely adds, " there would be spare hats by the 
time we had done." On his return in November 
from hia first visit to the Madalena islands, he ob- 
served that he found the French fleet in Toulon, " to 
all appearance in high feather, and as fine as pai^t 
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can make them. . . . Our weather-beaten ships," 
he adds, " I have no fears, will make their sides like 
a plum-pudding." 

" I believe," he wrote to his old friend Davison, " I 
attend more to the French fleet than making captures ; 
buti of what I have, I cail say as old Haddock did : 
' It never cost a sailor a tear or the nation a farthing.' 
That thought is far better than prize-money; not 
that I despise prize-money — quite the contrary — 
I wish I had £100,000 this moment, and I wiU do 
every thing consistent with my good name to obtain 
it. I believe we are in the right fighting trim, let 
them come as soon as they please. I never saw a 
fleet altogether so well officered and manned ; would 
to God the ships were half as good ! We ought to 
be amply repaid some day for all our toil. My crazy 
ships are getting into a very indifferent state, and 
others will soon follow ; the finest ones in the service 
would soon be destroyed by such terrible weather. 
I know well enough that, if I were to go into Malta, 
I should save the ships during this bad season ; but 
if I am to watch the French I must be at sea, and if 
at sea must have bad weather, and if the ships are 
not fit to stand bad weather, they are useless ; un- 
fortunately in bad weather I am always sea-sick. 
But, my dear friend, my eyesight fails me most 
dreadfully. I firmly believe that in a few years I 
shall be stone blind : it is this only of all my maladies 
that makes me unhappy ; but God's will be done !" 

A report reached him that the French fleet had 
slipped out of Toulon, and had been seen off Minorca. 
On this occasion he writes to the Duke of Clarence ; 
" I am absolutely beginniag this letter in a fever of 
the mind ; it is thick as buttermilk and blowing a 
Levanter." He then mentions the report relative to 
the enemy's fleet, and proceeds: "Your royal high- 
ness will readily imagine my feelings, although I 
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cannot bring my mind to believe they are actually 
out ; but to miss them ! — God forbid ! They are my 
superior in numbers, but, in every thing else, I be- 
lieve, I have the happiness of commanding the finest 
squadron in the world — Victory, Kent, Superb, 
Triumph, Belleisle, and Renown ! ... If I should 
miss these fellows my heart will break : I am ac- 
tually only now recovering the shock of missing 
them in 1798, when they were going to Eg)rpt. If I 
miss them, I will give up the cudgels to some more 
fortunate commander. God knows, I only serve to 
fight those scoundrels, and if I cannot do that I should 
be better on shore." In a few days, however, he 
learned that the report which had given him so much 
uneasiness was erroneous. 

Notwithstanding the accounts which the admiral 
continued to receive of the Toulon fleet being ready 
to put to sea, they were still unwilling to encounter 
an inferior force, since it was commanded by Nelson, 
and therefore remained in port. From the number 
of troops collecting in the first months of 1804, in 
the south of France and the northern parts of Italy, 
together with the preparation of transports both at 
Genoa and Leghorn, and the intelligence that the 
French army had baked a month's bread, the admi- 
ral concluded that some expedition was preparing, 
and that it would be directed against Sicily or £g3^t. 
Regardless of any superiority of number, his sole 
study was how to baffle the designs of the enemy. 
He endeavoured to buoy up the dejected spirits of the 
Court of Naples, where he had always kept one of 
his ships, to ensure the personal safety of the royal 
fieimily, and wrote thus to Sir John Acton : " What a 
zealous man can do to meet all points of difficulty 
shall be done. My squadron is the finest for num- 
bers in the world, and much may be expected from 
it ; and, should superior numbers join, we must look 
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Aem, in the face. Nil desperandum ! God is good, 
and o jr cause is just. I beg you will assure their 
majest'es that Nelson is Nelson still, and most zea- 
lously attached to their service." In the same firm 
tone he wrote to General Villettes, commander of the 
forces at Malta, " I expect that the Ferrol squadron 
will get to Toulon ; if so> they will have fifteen sail 
of the line ; but what a fleet like this I have the ho- 
nour to command can do, will be done. There are 
nine of us !" To Captain Gore, who had the com- 
mand of a detached squadron of frigates, he wrote : 
" The Admiralty seem to think that the Spaniards 
may be hostile to us, and therefore have put me on 
my guard. Do not let it escape your lips — I am deter* 
mined to have the first blow ; even if they come with 
their whole eighteen, they shall not join the French. 
If they come up the Mediterranean, and you have a 
mind for a shooting party, come with your frigates." 
About the same time, he wrote to his old friend 
Troubridge : — ** You must have reading enough, and 
your letters convey to you only complaints and misery 
of ships and men. I have none to make ; we are aU 
cheerful and healthy, and our expenditure of stores 
has been, comparatively speaking, nothing. The 
French want to get out, and we want them out. 
Yesterday, two of their frigates were outside Hieres, 
peeping to know if we were gone to the devil. Ball 
is sure they are going to Egypt ; Mr. Elliot, at Na- 
ples, to Sicily ; and the king of Sardinia to his only 
spot." Early in 1804, Admiral Latouche Treville 
took the command of the French fleet at Toulon. 
" He was sent for on purpose," said Nelson, " as he 
beat me at Boulogne, to beat me again, but he seems 
very loth to try." On the 10*^ of April he wrote : 
" Yesterday, a rear-admiral and seven sail of ships, 
including frigates, put their nose outside the harbour. 
If they go on playing this game, some day we shall 
lay salt upon their tails." 
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About this time, he was in expectation of the arri- 
val of the Swift cutter, but had the mortification to 
hear not only that she was taken, but that all the 
public despatches and private letters had fallen into 
the hands of the French. *' Avery pretty piece of 
work/' he observes, in lus letter to Lady Hamilton. 
" I am not surprised at the capture, but very much 
so that any despatches should be sent in a vessel 
with 23 men, not able to cope with any row-boat 
privateer. The loss of the Uindostan [a store ship, 
which took fire accidentally] was great enough ; but 
for importance it is lost in comparison to the proba- 
ble knowledge the enemy will obtain of our connec- 
tions with foreign countries. Foreigners for ever 
say, and it is true — ' We dare not trust England ;' 
one way or other we are sure to be committed." 
Relative to this capture, he says further : " I find that 
your picture is very much admired by the French 
consul at Barcelona : and that he has not sent it to 
be admired — which I am sure it would be — by Bona- 
parte. They pretend that there were three pictures 
taken. I wish I had them ; but they are all gone aa 
irretrievably as the despatdies : unless we may read 
them in a book, as we printed their correspondence 
from Egypt. But, from us, what can they find out ? 
That I love you most dearly, and hate the French 
most damnably. Dr. Scott went to Barcelona to try 
to get the private letters ; but I fancy they are all 
gone to Paris. The Swedish and American consuls 
told him that the French consul had your picture and 
read your letters; and Doctor thinks one of them 
probably read the letters. By the master's account 
of the cutter, I would not have trusted a pair of old 
shoes in her. He tells me she did not sail, but was 
a good sea-boat. I hope Mr. Marsden will not trust 
any more of my private letters in such a conveyance ; 
if they choose to trust the afiairs of the public in 
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such a thing, I cannot help it." Again he says on 
this lubject : '* Your letters by Swift I shall never 
get back. The French consul at Barcelona is brag- 
ging that he has three pictures of you from the Swift. 
I do not believe him ; but what if he had a hundred ! 
Your resemblance is so deeply engraved in my heart, 
that there it can never be e^ced ; and, who knows ? 
some day I may have the happiness of having a living 
picture of you !" 

During the spring of this year, some young artil- 
lery officers, serving on board the bomb-vessels at- 
tached to the fleet, refused to allow their men to do 
any duty but what related to mortars. The naval 
officers loudly complained of this conduct, and inces- 
sant disputes were the consequence. Nelson, with 
his usual warmth, stood forward in support of the 
rights of the navy. •* You will see," he says, ad- 
dressing Sir T. Troubridge, " that I have been obliged 
to write a letter to the Admiralty, on the subject of 
soldiers embarked on board ships of war ; and I have 
written it strong, as I know it must go further than 
your Board. It is the old history — trying to do 
away the Act of Parliament ; but I trust they will 
never succeed ; for, when they do, farewell to our 
naval superiority. We should be prettily commanded. 
You may say — they are not intended to command 
the navy, but that the navy is not to command sol- 
diers on board ship. Let them once gain the step of 
being independent of the navy on board ship, and 
they will soon have the other and command us. It 
may be said, if the soldiers behave improperly, they 
would be tried by a court-martial on shore. Were 
that possible, of what members would that court be 
composed? Mostly subalterns, I fancy, who, al- 
though we might think the officer had behaved very 
improperly, might and probably would think that he 
bad behaved very properly to us sea-brutes. But, 
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thank God, my dear Troubridge, the king cannot do 
away with the Act of Parliament! Although my 
career is nearly run, yet it would embitter my future 
days and expiring moments to hear of our navy being 
sacrificed to the army. I can readily conceive the 
attempts of the army at this moment, when they think 
themselves of such great importance. The Admiralty 
order might lead those wrong who do not know that 
nothing but an Act of Parliament can do away an 
Act of Parliament." To Earl St. Vincent he ex- 
pressed himself still more decidedly on a subject th^t 
was so near his heart. " There is no real happiness, 
my dear lord, in this world. With all content and 
smiles around me, up start these artillery-boys — I 
understand they are net beyond that age — and set 
us all at defiance, speaking in the most disrespectful 
manner of the navy and its commanders. I know 
you, my dear lord, so well, that with your quickness 
the matter would have been settled, and perhaps some 
of them broke. I am perhaps more patient, but, I 
do assure you, not less resolved, if my plan of conci- 
liation is not attended to. You and I are on the eve 
of quitting the theatre of our exploits ; but we hold 
it to our successors never, whilst we have a tongue 
to speak or a hand to write, to allow the navy to be 
in the smallest degree injured in its discipline by our 
conduct. If these continued attacks upon the navy 
are to be carried on every two or three years, it 
would be much better for the navy to have its own 
corps of artillery." In consequence of what then 
occurred in the Mediterranean, and also in the Chan- 
nel fleet, a corps of marine artillery was established. 
The hopes which Nelson had long cherished of 
enticing the enemy from under the guns of their own 
batteries appeared to be nearly realized on the 23* of 
May, 1804, when he detached Rear-admiral Camp- 
bell, in the Canopus, 84, wiUi the Donegal, of the 
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same force, and the Amazon frigate, to recomioitre 
the outer road of Toulon. Admiral Campbell re- 
mained for 8ome hours as near the mouth of the 
harbour as the batteries would permit ; when the 
admiral, Latouche Treville, got under weigh, and 
stood out towards the little British squadron with 
two ships of 84 guns, three of 74, three frigates of 
44, and a corvette. The frigates and a 74 gained 
considerably, and the headmost of the former opened 
a distant teazing fire on the Donegal. This was not 
to be long borne patiently by her commander. Sir 
Richard Strachan, who luffed up, and fired a broad- 
side, which instantly checked the ardour of the ene- 
my. Some shot from the Canopus, at the same time, 
retarded the progress of the line-of-battle ship. The 
French force was so far superior to Admiral Camp- 
bell's little squadron, that it would have been mad-' 
ness to hazard an engagement ; he therefore made 
sail, and the enemy continued to follow for some 
time under a crowd of canvas ; but, according to the 
expression of an officer of the Canopus, fearing lest 
he should be decoyed into the jaws of the Viscount, 
who, with the remainder of the fleet, was nine leagues 
distant, Latouche Treville hauled his wind, and re- 
turned to Toulon, covered with glory ! The same 
night the British ships joined the admiral, who, hav- 
ing heard the firing indistinctly, had detached the 
Leviathan towards Toulon ; but, before she had pro- 
ceeded far. Admiral Campbell was discovered return- 
ing. It was so extraordinary a circumstance for the 
French commander to find himself outside the port, 
that he could not resist the opportunity of boasting 
in his official despatch that ' he had chased the whole 
British fleet, which had fled before him.' 

Nelson, before indignant at the falsehoods which 
Latouche Treville had circulated at Boulogne, was 
exasperated by this new gasconade. He wrote to the 
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Admiralty that, "if his character was not yet esta- 
blished for not being apt to run away, it was not worth 
wliile to put the world right." At the same time he 
felt it incumbent on him, for the satisfaction of the 
Board, to send home a copy of the Victory's log. 
In writing: to Captain Sutton, he said on this sub- 
ject : " I have every reason to think that, if this fleet 
gets fairly up with Mons. Latouche, his letter, with 
tdl his ingenuity, must be different from his last. We 
had fancied that we had chased him into Toulon ; for, 
blind as I am, I could see his water-line, when he 
dued his topsails up, shutting in Sepet. But, from 
the time of his meeting Captain Hawker in the Isis, 
I never heard of his acting otherwise than as a pol- 
troon and a liar. Contempt is the best mode of 
treating such a miscreant." Nelson, however, ap- 
pears to have been too much irritated to confine 
himself to that sentiment. Writing to his brother, 
he said: "You will have seen Latouche's letter; 
how he chased me and how I ran. I keep it ; and, 
if I take him, by Grod he shall eat it!" A few 
months afterwards, to the extreme disappointment of 
the British admiral, his antagonist gave him the slip, 
in a way that not all the vigilance and valour even 
of a Nelson could prevent his doing. He was sud- 
denly taken ill and died, as the French papers said, 
in consequence of walking so often up to the signal 
post on Sepet, to watch the British squadron. "If he 
had but come out and fought us," exclaimed Nelson, 
" it would have added at least ten years to my life !" 
On hearing that Bonaparte had assumed the im- 
perial dignity and placed himself on the throne of 
France, his lordship, indulging some speculations on 
the probable consequence of this measure to the 
politics of Europe, observed to Mr. Elliot, the British 
ambassador at Naples : *' I believe no one can guess 
what the two Emperors of Russia and Germany wiU 
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do. If they acknowledge Bonaparte as their brother, 
there is no great hononr in being allied to their 
family ; but I think, in that case, it would give us 
peace. If they will not call him brother — Gracious 
Heaven ! thy ways are hid from man ! Jack Corse 
brother to two emperors ! — ^then, I suppose, we should 
have a general war ; either way it must benefit both 
England and Naples. You may rely that I never 
trust a Corsican or a Frenchman ; I would give the 
devil all the good ones to take the remainder." And 
to Earl St. Vincent he wrote : " The new emperor 
— -bravo, Corsican! — will I hope begin his reign by 
ordering his fleet to come out ; for if they do not 
very soon they will wear us out, and most particularly 
myself. My health has suffered very much, but I 
am as happy in the command as man Can be." 

To a medical friend he wrote at this time, that 
the health of his fleet could not be exceeded ; but, in 
regard to himself, he says, " I really believe that my 
shattered carcase is in the worst plight of the whote 
fleet. I have had a sort of rheumatic fever, they tell 
me ; but I have felt the blood gushing up the left 
side of my head, and the moment it covers the brain 
I am fast asleep. I am now better of that; and 
with violent pain in my side and night- sweats, with 
heat in the evening and quite flushed. The pain in 
my head and spasms I have not had for some time." 
His sentiments concerning the essential importance 
of attention to the health of the men under his com- 
mand ought to be adopted by every officer — *• I am 
sure," he says, writing to Dr. Baird, " no man is 
more able to place our hospitals in a proper state 
than yourself, and that you always bear in mind not 
to be penny-wise and pound-foolish. A small sum 
well laid out will keep fleets healthy ; but it requires 
larg^ sums to make a sickly fleet healthy, besides the 
immense loss of personal services. Health cannot 
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be dearly bought at any price. ... I hope," he 
adds, turning to himself, " to hold out till aiter the 
batde ; but, as you know, mine is a wretched con- 
stitution, and my sight is getting very, very bad." 

While his lordship was engaged in this arduous 
duty of watching the enemy, the city of London, 
grateful for the security which British commerce de- 
rived from his services, but misconceiving the mode 
in which his operations were conducted, transmitted 
to him, through the lord-mayor, a vote of thanks for 
iiis skill and perseverance in blockading the port of 
Toulon, so as to prevent the enemy's fleet therefrom 
putting to sea. As he had, in 1801, remonstrated 
with the lord-mayor because no thanks had been 
voted by the city of London for the victory of Co- 
penhagen, so he now declined to accept thanks which 
had not been deserved. The communication of the 
chief magistrate reached him precisely on the anni- 
versary of the famous 1"* of August, and this cir- 
cumstance probably added to the energy of the reply 
which he wrote on the same day. He therein de- 
clared that no man set a higher value on the thanks 
of his fellow citizens than himself ; but that he should 
feel as much ashamed to receive thanks for a parti- 
cular service which he had not performed, as he 
should feel hurt at having a great victory passed over 
without notice. He observed that the port of Tou- 
lon had never been blockaded by him ; but that, on 
the contrary, every opportunity had been afibrded to 
the enemy to put to sea, in order that the hopes and 
expectations of his country might be realised. His 
lordship concluded with bearing liberal testimony to 
the zeal and talents of the flag-officers under him, 
whose names had been wholly omitted in this vote 
ci thanks. ** I assure your lordship," he said, " that 
the constant, zealous, and cordial support I have had 
in my command, from both rear-admiral Sir Richard 
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Bickerton and rear-admiral Campbell, has been such 
as calls forth my thanks and approbation. We have 
shared together the constant attention of being more 
than fourteen months at sea, and are ready to share 
the dangers and glory of a day of battle : therefore, 
it is impossible I can allow myself to be separated in 
thanks from such supporters." 

The tempestuous weather of this summer contri- 
buted by no means to improve his health. He com- 
plained that the Mediterranean seemed altered — 
gales of wind for ever ; even in July seventeen days 
very severe weather. " However," he writes to the 
Duke of Clarence, " we have roughed it out better 
than could have been expected. I have always made 
it a rule never to contend with the gales, and either 
run to the southward to escape their violence, or fori 
all the sails and make the ships as easy as possible." 
In the month of August he became convinced, from 
the movements of the enemy in Toulon, that they 
were preparing for a start. He had long, he said, 
made up his mind never to be tired of waiting for 
them : " the longer the happy day is deferred, still 
every day brings it nearer, and we all feel the day 
will arrive, the sooner the better certainly, or I shall 
not be in at the death." To Captaiu Parker, of the 
Amazon, he wrote : "I hope, my dear Parker, you 
are making haste to join me, for the day of battle 
cannot be far off, when I shall want every frigate, 
for the French have nearly one for every ship, and 
we may as well have a battle-royal — line-of-battle 
ships opposed to ^ips of the line, and frigates to 
frigates." He had learned that the French fleet had 
taken on board 7000 troops, and concluded that its 
destination was the West Indies, and then, said he, 
'• farewell our islands." To Sir A. Ball he assigned 
the reasons for this opinion : "I should imagine now 
that the Russians are getting so large a naval force 
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into the Mediterranean, that the Toulon fleet would 
not think of going to the eastward. I should rather 
believe the West Indies more likely for them to suc- 
ceed in. Suppose this fleet escapes, and gets out of 
the Straits, I am of opinion I should bend my course 
to the westward ; for, if they carry 7000 men, with 
what they have at Martinique and Guadeloupe, St 
Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, Antigua, and St. Kitts, 
would fall ; and in that case England would be so 
damorous for peace that we should humble ourselves. 
I have weighed Ireland against the West Indies; 
with me the latter throws the beam up to the ceiling ; 
but I may be wrong : it is at best but a guess, and 
the world attaches wisdom to him that guesses right." 
In the same letter he mentioned his expectation of 
being soon superseded by a new commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. " I am very far from well/' 
he says ; " at the same time, if I were to get better, 
nothing could please me so much as returning to this 
command ; but I have no interest, and another will 
come, and I think very probably Orde or Curtis. I 
can solemnly assure you that I am at present a poorer 
man than the day I was ordered to the Mediterranean 
command by upwards of £1000 : but money I de- 
qnse, except as it is useful, and I expect my prize- 
money is embarked in the Toulon fleet." He wrote 
on the same day to General ViDettes ; and, after re- 
peating his ideas respecting the object of the French 
fleet, he added : " Whatever may be their destination, 
I shall certainly follow, be it even to the Blast Indies. 
Such a pursuit would do more, perhaps, towards re- 
storing me to health, than all die doctprs together. 
But, I fear, this is reserved for some happier man. 
Kot that I can complain : I have had a good race of 
glory, but we are never satisfied ; although I hope I 
am duly thankful for the past, yet one cannot help, 
being at sea, longing for a little more."^ 
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On the 29^ of September he thus addresses Ijady 
Hamilton: "This day, my dearest Emtna, which 
gave me birth, I consider as more fortunate than 
common days ; as, by my coming into the world, it 
has brought me so intimately acquainted with you, 
whom my soul holds most dear. Forty-six years oiP 
toil and trouble ! How few more the common lot of 
mankind leads us to expect ! — and therefore it is 
almost time to think of spending the few last years 
in peace and quietness." In another letter he ob- 
served : " I should, for your sake and for many of 
our friends, have liked an odd hundred thousand 
pounds: but never mind. If they give me the 
choice of sta3ring a few months longer, it will be very 
handsome ; and for the sake of others we would give 
up very much of our own felicity. If they do not, 
we shall be happy with each other and dear Horatia." 
Shortly afterwards, he says ; — " A few months rest 
I must have very soon. If I am in my grave, what 
are the mines of Peru to me ? But, to say the truth, 
I have no idea of killing myself. I may with care 
live yet to do good service to the State. My cough 
is very bad ; and my side, where I was struck on tifie 
14*** of February, is very much swelled ; at times a 
lump as large as my fist, brought on by violent cough- 
ing ; but I hope and believe my lungs are yet safe." 

Notwithstanding the weak state of his health. Nel- 
son would never leave his ship. On the 17*** of 
October, he repaired with his squadron to the Mada- 
lena islands for wood, water, and other necessaries ; 
and, though the royal family of Sardinia were at all 
times ready to show every attention to their gallant 
protector, he refused all indulgence, and persisted in 
his determination of remaining on board. Before he 
left Madalena, under the impression that he might 
soon sail for England and not be permitted to return, 
he presented a piece of plate to the church, as an 
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acknowledgment of the hospitality which the fleet 
under his command had received from the inhahitants. 
On the 26^ of October he sailed to resmne his sta- 
tion» and, as he added in his diary, with not a man^ 
sick in his fleet. On the 30^, he looked into Toulon, 
where vice-admiral Villeneuve had hoisted his flag, 
and sent the following account of the enemy to the 
first lord of the Admii^alty : "The weather was very 
thick when I looked into Toulon; but I believe a 
vice-admiral has hoisted his flag ; his name I have 
not yet heard. They now amuse themselves with 
night signals; and, by the quantity of rockets and 
blue lights they show with every signal, they plainly 
mark tiieir position. These gentlemen must soon be 
so perfect in theory, that they will come to sea to 
put their knowledge in practice. Could I see that 
day, it would make me happy." 

The conduct of Spain, during Nelson's command 
in the Mediterranean, had drawn from him more 
than one spirited remonstrance. Acting under the 
influence of France, she had revived and put in force 
an order of the year 177 i, exducUng British ships 
from her ports. He wrote to Mr. Gibert, consul at 
Barcelona, desiring him to communicate his letter to 
the captain-general of Catalonia. "I am ready," 
he says, " to admit that the king of Spain may order 
us to be refused admittance into his ports, may refuse 
us even when there the rights of hospitality. He 
may certainly, if he pleases, go to war with us. I 
deny none of these rights ; but I claim every indul- 
gence which is shown to the ships of our enemies. 
The French squadron at Corunna are acting almost 
as they please ; the Aigle French ship of war is not 
turned out of Cadiz ; the French frigate Revenge is 
permitted to go out of that port, cruise, and return 
with prizes and sell them. I will not state that every 
Spanish port is a home for French privateers/ for 
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this is well known; and I am informed that, even at 
Barcelona, English vessels captured by the French 
have been sold there. You will acquaint his excel- 
lency that I claim for every British ship or squadron 
the right of lying as long as I please in the ports of 
Spain, whilst it is allowed to other powers ; that I 
claim the rights of hospitality and civOity, and every 
other right which the harmony subsisting between 
our sovereigns entitles us to." To Mr. Frere, the Bri« 
tish ambassador at Madrid, he observed: "This 
conduct, I suppose, indicates a war with us ;'* and 
ius lordship earnestly requested Mr. Frere to give 
him immediate notice of such an event, that he 
might send to the West Indies and act upon it him- 
self. In a subsequent letter to the same minister, he 
complains that British ships are not admitted into 
the Spanish ports in the same manner as the French. 
*• I am ready," he says, •' to make large allowances 
for the miserable situation Spain has placed herself 
in ; but there is a certain line, beyond which I cannot 
submit to be treated with disrespect. We have given 
up vessels taken within gun-shot of the Spanish 
shore, and yet French vessels are permitted to attack 
our ships from the Spanish shore. Your excellency 
may assure the Spanish government that, in what- 
ever place the Spaniards allow the French to attack 
us, in that place I shall order the French to be 
attacked." 

Notwithstanding the gross partiality shown by the 
Spanish government, the British administration for> 
bore to resent it by the adoption of such measures as 
would have placed the resources of the Peninsula at 
the entire disposal of our implacable foe. Even so 
late as the month of November, 1804, Nelson conti- 
nued to receive instructions from the Admiralty not 
to detain, in the first instance, any ship belonging to 
his Catholic Majesty sailing from a Spanish port ; 
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bat to require the commander of such ship to return 
directly to the port whence she came ; and only in 
the event of his refusing to comply with such requi- 
sition, the admiral was to detain and send her to 
Gibraltar or to England. He was further directed 
not to detain any homeward-bound Spanish ship of 
war» unless having treasure on boards nor merchant 
ships on any account whatever. 

The tenor of these instructions encouraged Nelson 
to hope that the peace between the two countries 
would not be interrupted ; but, before they reached 
him, that question had been decided. The same ves- 
sel which brought them conveyed orders to Admiral 
Cornwallis to detach two frigates, which were to 
proceed with all possible despatch off Cadiz and the 
mouth of the Straits, and to unite their endeavours 
with those of any of his majesty's ships they might 
find there, to intercept and detain some Spanish fri- 
gates, expected with treasure from South America. 
This duty was allotted to the Indefatigable, Medusa, 
Amphion, and Lively frigates, which, on the 5^ of 
October, fell in with four Spanish frigates laden with 
treasure. The Spanish commanders made it a point 
of honour not to suffer themselves to be detained by 
a force only just equal to their own; so that the 
British could not execute their orders without blood- 
shed. An action commenced. One of the Spanish 
frigates soon blew up, with 800,000 dollars on board : 
the other three were taken, with their rich cargoes, 
consisting of silver, gold, and platina, to the value 
of between three and four millions of dollars. This 
event was speedily followed by a formal declaration 
of war by Spain. Nebon and his brave officers 
might now have justly anticipated that reward from 
prize-money which tiieir exemplary vigilance and 
lierseverance deserved ; but even that prospect vras 
i&atched from them by the appointment of Sir John 
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Orde, with a small squadron, to a separate command 
off Cadiz. 

In the first days of 1805, reports continued to reach 
his lordship that the French were embarking troops 
at Toulon, some said for Naples and Sicily, others 
for the Morea and Egypt. Leaving the Active, 
Captain Moubray, and the Seahorse, Hon. C. Boyle, 
to watch the enemy's motions. Nelson repaired with 
his squadron to Madalena, whither he was followed 
on the 19^^ of January by the Seahorse, with infor- 
mation that the French fleet had put to sea on the 
preceding day. The admiral immediately got under 
weigh, and to save time ran after six o'clock in the 
evening through the passage between fiiche and 
Sardinia, which is so narrrow that only one of the 
ships could pass at a time, and each was guided 
merely by the stem lights of the preceding ship. 
The promptness shown by Nelson on this occasion 
was regarded by the Duke of Clarence as the most 
striking instance of his determined spirit as a 
naval officer, and noticed as such in the House of 
Lords by his royal highness. The enemy's squadron 
consisted of eleven sail of the line and two frigates. 
The Seahorse narrowly escaped being taken by them, 
and the Venus sloop of 10 guns, with despatches 
from his lordship, actually fell into their hands, but not 
till the despatches had been thrown overboard. From 
the direction which the French were seen steering, 
he concluded that they meant to shape their course 
round the southern end of Sardinia, and he thence 
inferred that £g3rpt was their destination. To coun- 
teract any design against that quarter. Nelson on the 
20^ sent advice to the British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople of the sailing of the fleet, with troops on 
board, and transmitted the same information to the 
governor of Coron in the Morea. 

He now bore away along the island of Sardinia, 
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and Bent the Acdre and Seahofse to reocmiMMtre the 
bay of Cagliari, where no mtelligenoe oonld be ob- 
tained. Proceeding aoodiward, the sqnadron v;^ 
joined on the 26^ by the Phoebe. Hon. Captain Ca- 
pel, who reported that on the 19*^ he had kept com- 
pany with an enemy's ship of 80 guns, whidi had 
lost all her topmasts, nntil she got into Ajacdo. 
Captain Hallowell was despatched in the Tigre to 
Palermo, with letters to Sir John Acton and to Sir 
Alexander Ball, to be forwarded by express to Malta ; 
but returned without any information. The san- 
guine and disappointed mind of Nelson was again on 
the rack, and his nights became sleepless. " Strom- 
boli/' he remarked in his diary, " bnmtTery strongly 
throughout the night of the 28^." In his opinion, 
Egypt was decidedly the great object of the French, 
and thither he accordingly determined to steer. 

On his arrival off Alexandria, Captain HalUowel 
was sent in with the admiral's despatches to the Bri- 
tish consul at that port. The Turks at Alexandria 
were much alarmed at the appearance of the ships, 
which they mistook for French ; but, as the admiral 
observes, ** they were in no condition to defend that 
most important place from an attack by surprise of 
600 men. The three Turkish frigates loaded their 
guns and made some preparations for defence." The 
enemy's fleet had not been seen or heard of at Alex- 
andria. Nelson then bore up and steered for Malta. 

The ill success of his exertions, so similar to what 
had happened in 1798, produced the same kind of effect 
on his harassed mind, and furnished a subject of cavil 
to his impatient countrymen at home. His letter to 
Lord Melville, written on the 14*^ of February, when 
within loo leagues of Malta, shows, with what reflec- 
tion and judgment he had drawn the conclusion that 
Egypt was the enemy's object ; and how cautious all 
men should be, whether in power or not, of attaching 
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blame to the unsuccessfal exertions of great naval or 
military commanders. " I have consulted no man/' 
he says. " therefore the whole hlame of ignorance in 
forming my judgment must rest with me. I would 
allow no man to take from me an atom of my glory, 
bad I fallen in with the French fleet, nor do I desire 
any man to partake of any of the responsibility — all 
is mine, right or wrong." Having stated his reasons, 
deduced from the state of the wind and weather and 
tbe course which the enemy were seen pursuing, for 
inferring that they were bound to Egypt, he says that, 
even in spite of his failure, he is confirmed in his 
former opinion; "and, therefore," he adds, "if my 
obstinacy or ignorance is so gross, I should recom- 
mend your superseding me." In writing on the 
same subject to Sir A. Ball, he says : " When I call 
to remembrance all the circumstances which I know 
at this moment, I approve, if nobody else does, of my 
own conduct. We know that the success of a man's 
measures is the criterion by which the world judges of 
the wisdom or foUy of them. I have done my best. 
I feel I have acted right ; and, should ministers think 
otherwise, they must get somebody of more wisdom." 
Nelson soon afterwards received inteUigence from 
Mr. Elliot, at Naples, that the French fleet, after 
having been dispersed in a gale of wind, had been 
compelled to return to Toulon, and that it had on 
board a considerable number of saddles and muskets. 
•* These gentlemen," observes the admiral to Lord 
MelviUe, ** are not accustomed to a Gulf of Lyons' 
gale, which we have buffeted for twenty-one months, 
and not carried away a spar. I most sincerely hope 
they will soon be in a state to put to sea again. 
Every one has an opinion respecting the destination 
of the enemy . Mine is more fully confirmed that it was 
®&yp*« To what other country could they carry 
saddles and arms ? I yet hope to meet them before I 
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go hence. I would die ten thousand deaths rather 
man give up my command when the enemy is ex- 
pected etrery day to he at sea." In this pursuit, as 
in the former, he had felt great distress for frigates, 
which he emphatically called the eyes of his fleet ; 
and he famished in it a striking practical illustration 
of his memorahle maxim : " In sea a^Sairs nothing is 
impossible and nothing improbable." 

In writing to Lord Melville, he touched upon the 
great want of frigates and sloops on the Mediterra- 
nean station ; and insisted that the stations of Gibral- 
tar and Cadiz ought to be given to one officer ; for, 
unless that were done, convoys could never be con- 
sidered safe. " It may be thought by some," he 
proceeds, " but I am confident your lordship's liberal 
mind wiU not think so, that a desire 6f more exten- 
sive command, for the hope of prize-money, actuates 
me. Such people know me not. Let me be placed 
alongside the French admiral." When sending to 
Sir A. Ball a list of the sloops and brigs that had 
been detached to the eastward, he observed : "If I 
had them, I do assure you not one of them should 
go prize-hunting — that I have never done." Re- 
ferring to the same subject when writing to Lord 
Moira, he said : "A blow struck in Europe would 
do more towards making us respected, and, of course, 
facilitating a peace, than the possession of Mexico 
or Peru, in both of which, I am sure, we are per- 
fectly ignorant of the disposition of the inhabitants ; 
and, above all. I hope we shall have no buccaneering 
expeditions. Such services fritter away our troops 
and ships, when they are wanted for much more im- 
portant occasions, and are of no use beyond enriching 
a few individuals. I know not, my dear lord, if these 
sentiments coincide with your's : but, as glory and 
not money has through life been your pursuit, I 
rather think you will agree with me, that in Europe, 
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and not abroad, is the place for us to strike a blow, 
which would make the Corsican look aghast even 
upon his usurped throne." In this letter, Nelson 
promises to pay every attention to Captain Austen, 
who had been recommended to him by Lord Moira. 
•• I hope," he says, " to see him alongside a French 
80-gun ship, and he cannot be better placed than in 
the Canopus, which was once a French admiral's ship 
and struck to me." He then concludes with one of 
those pithy expressions which occur so frequently in 
his correspondence. " I hope soon, my dear lord, 
to congratulate you on the birth of a son who will 
emulate his father's manliness. In these days I see 
many people, but very few men,*' 

At length, on the 27^^ of February, after his un- 
successful pursuit, his lordship was compelled by 
violent gales of winds to anchof* his fleet in the bay 
of Pulla, Sardinia. "What a dreadful thing," he 
wrote from that place to Sir R. Bickerton, "not 
either to get hold of the French fleet or even to hear 
of them since their return, except from Naples ! What 
weather ! did you ever see such in almost any 
country ? It has forced me to anchor here, in order 
to prevent being drove to leeward, but I shall go to 
sea the moment it moderates." It was a most severe 
mortification to him that the French fleet had been 
crippled. " Bonaparte himself," said he, *' cannot 
feel more disappointed than I. Had the weather 
been fine, we should have met off the island of Toro." 
After beating about some days, he was again com- 
pelled by another heavy gale to anchor on the 8*** of 
March, in the Gulf of Palma. " You, my dear 
Ball," concludes one of his letters, " you will suppose 
my misery is at its full, and must change." From 
the 21** of January, when, if the enemy had not 
been crippled, he was so confident that he should 
have fallen in With them* every ship of his fleet had 
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remained prepared for battle, with not a bnlk-head 
np, night or day. To add to his distress, a convoy 
had been intercepted, which, as he observes in one 
of his letters, would not have happened, had the 
officer off Cadiz been under his command. *' I hear," 
he adds, " that I am not to be allowed to send a vessel 
even with my despatches to Lisbon — I bear it pati- 
ently : when I see Lord Melville and Nepean, some- 
thing will be done. Either Sir John Orde should 
command all> or myself." 

It was now Nelson's intention, as we learn from 
what he calls his " most secret memoranda," to make 
his appearance off Barcelona, in order to induce the 
enemy to believe that he was fixed on the coast of 
Spain, and to put to sea again, as their troops were 
still embarked. March passed away, however, with- 
out any movement. On the V^ of April, the squad- 
ron anchored in Pulla Bay, to water, and weighed 
on the 3^, and made sail towards Toulon. On the 
following day, the PhiGebe was discovered in the offing, 
with the signal flying that the French admiral was at 
sea. Villeneuve had actually sailed on the morning 
of the 31"* of March, with eleven ships of the line, 
seven frigates, and two brigs. Neither from his 
course nor his manceuvres could any correct judg- 
ment be formed whether his fleet was bound east- 
ward or westward ; but, when last observed, on the 
evening of the 31"S the enemy were steering towards 
the coast of Africa. Acting upon this information. 
Nelson covered the channel between the Barbary 
coast and the island of Toro with frigates and the 
fleet, resolving not to risk the safety of Sardinia, 
Sicily, or Naples, till he was certain that the enemy 
were to the eastward of him. He wrote on the 5™ 
of April to Mr. Stratton, our minister at Constanti- 
nople, to the grand vizir, and the capitan pacha, to 

^ them upon their guard. 
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Having waited in the situation which he had so 
judiciously taken, till he was satisfied that it was not 
the object of the enemy to pass between Sardinia 
and the African coast, he bore up with his fleet on 
the 7*** for Palermo. Unable to obtain any intelli- 
gence either from that place or Messina, or by means 
of the frigates which he despatched in difl^erent di- 
rections, he now concluded that Villeneuve must 
have gone down the Mediterranean. He accordingly 
changed his course, and from the 11^ made every 
possible exertion to get to the westward; sending 
frigates to Gibraltar and I^sbon, to procure provir 
sions and obtain intelligence, and detaching one 
to Admiral Cornwallis, off Brest. It was the 16*** 
before any tidings of the enemy*s course could be 
obtained, when a neutral reported that the French 
had been seen off Cape de Gatte ; and it was soon 
afterwards ascertained that they had passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar on the 8***. ** If this man speaks true," 
said Nelson, " they may be half way to Ireland or 
Jamaica by this time. O that I could but find them ! 
I am very unhappy ! " Notwithstanding every exer- 
tion, his course was so impeded by hard gales from 
the west and north-west — whilst the French fleet 
had been favoured by strong easterly gales — that 
he did not get sight of Gibraltar till the 30'^ of April ; 
and he complained to the Duke of Clarence that he 
had been " one whole month in getting down the 
Mediterranean, which the French had done in nine 
days." He now first learned that Villeneuve had 
been joined by a Spanish squadron from Cadiz, under 
Gravina. As it was then impossible to pass the 
Straits, he profited by the opportunity of waterings 
in Mazari Bay on the AMcan coasts and procuring 
from Tetuan a supply of cattle, fruit, and vegetables* 
for the squadron. This business was completed in 
a few hours, with an expedition and zeal perhaps 
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without a parallel. A laudable spirit animated and 
impelled the officers and men of every ship under 
his command on such occasions, and made it a per- 
petual display of good-humoured emulation to be 
reported the first ready. 

Nelson's sufferings from anxiety of mind continued, 
meanwhile, to be very great " My good fortune," 
he says, writing to Sir A. Ball, " seems flown away. 
I cannot get a fair wind or even a side wind — dead 
foul ! dead foul ! But my mind is fully made up what 
to do when I leave the Straits, supposing there is no 
certain information of the enemy's destination. I 
believe this ill luck will go near to kill me ; but, as 
these are times for exertion, I must not be cast down, 
whatever I may feel." To Lord Melville he empha- 
tically wrote as follows : '* I am not made to despair 
— what man can do shall be done. I have marked 
out for myself a decided line of conduct, and I shall 
follow it well up : although I have now before me 
a letter from the physician of the fleet', enforcing my 
return to England before the hot months." 

On the 5^*^ of May, a breeze having* at length 
sprung up from the eastward, the signal was imme- 
diately made to weigh ; and the squadron stood to the 
westward, through the Strait. Writing to the secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, he says that if he should hear 
nothing of the enemy from Lisbon, or from the fri- 
gates which he might find off Cape St. Vincent, he 
should be induced to give credit to the rumour that 
their object was the West Indies ; " and, in that case," 
he adds, " I think it my duty to follow them, or to 
the antipodes, should I believe that to be their desti- 
nation." Unable to gain any intelligence from Gib- 
raltar, " Surely," exclaimed his lordship, " I shall 
hear something of them from Sir John Orde's cruisersi 
which he must naturally have sent after them ! " Sir 
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John, however, so far from taking any measures to 
ascertain the course of the enemy, had quitted his 
station and joined the Channel fleet. The transports 
left by him were ordered by his lordship from Lagos 
Bay, between which and Cape St. Vincent the fleet 
anchored on the evening of the 9^. The next day 
and succeeding night were busily employed in clear- 
ing the transports and completing the stores to ^ye 
months. It was not till then that Nelson received 
any intelligence which could be depended upon, con- 
cerning the course of the combined fleet. - Admiral 
Campbell, of the Portuguese service, came on board 
the Victory, and informed him in confidence that its 
destination was undoubtedly the West Indies. Nel- 
son instantly decided on following them, notwith- 
standing their immense superiority of force. The 
French fleet consisted of twelve sail of the line, six 
44-gun frigates, one of 26, three corvettes, and the 
Cyane, English prize : and the Spanish squadron of 
six ships of the line and one 44-gun frigate. They 
had on board nearly 5000 troops of both nations, 
under tha command of Greneral Lauriston. This fleet 
was likely to be further reinforced in the West Indies 
by a squadron under rear-admiral Missiessi, which 
had escaped from Rochfort early in the year. ** I 
am going," said Nelson, writing to Sir John Acton, 
•* to the West Indies, where the enemy have 24 sail 
of the line ; my force is very, very inferior ; I only 
take ten with me, and I only expect to be joined 
by six." 

Nelson did not leave Cape St. Vincent until he 
had provided every thing in his power for the bene- 
fit of his majesty's service in those seas. He waited 
there till Admiral Knight, who was expected, had 
arrived with a fleet of transports, having on board 
5000 troops ; taking care that he should be seen safe 
inside the Gut ; and» not feeling quite satisfied with 
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the force of his flag-ehip. Queen, and her compaii]on» 
Dragon, his lordship added Royal Sovereign, Admi- 
ral Sir R. Bickerton, which in his opinion would 
render it impossible for any force at Carthagena to 
make an impression upon them. Before he sailed, he 
despatched a fast-sailing sloop, the Martin, with a 
letter to Lord Seaforth, governor of Barbadoes, re- 
questing him, in case Admiral Cochrane should not 
be at that island, to open and read the official letter 
addressed to him, and to forward it with all possible 
expedition to the admiral. He also begged that an 
embargo might be laid on all vessels at Barbadoes, 
lest the enemy should be apprised of his arrival, 
and again escape him. Having taken this precaution, 
he weighed from Lagos Bay on the 1 1*^ of May. 
The ships which accompanied him in this memorable 
pursuit were : 



Ship* 

Victory 

Canopoft 

LeTigre 

Donegal 

Spencer 

Conqueror 

Superb 

Belleisle 

Leviathan 

Swiftsure 

Decade 

Amazon 

Amphion 



Oims Comntodcn. 

r Vice- Adm. Lord Nelson. 
110^ Rear-Adrairal Murray. 
ICaptain T. Hardy. 

80 Rear-Adroiral T. Lo^iis. 

80 Captain Hallowell. 

80 Malcolnj. 

74 Hon. R. Stopford. 

74 I. Pellew. 

94 R. G. Keate. 

74 W. Hargood. 

74 W. Bayntun. 

74 Rutherford. 

36 Staart 

S8 Parker. 

32 - Sutton. 



These ships were well equipped, and his lordship 
felt precisely the same confidence in all his officers 
and men as they did in their unrivalled commander ; 
he believed them to be absolutely invincible. '• There 
is just a Frenchman apiece for each English ship," 
said he to his assembled captains, *' leaving me out 
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of the question to fight the Spaniards ; and when 1 
haul down my colours, I expect every captain in the 
fleet to do the same, and not tiU then." With re- 
ference to the great superiority of the enemy, he 
afterwards observed : " Powerful as their force may 
be, they shall not with impunity make any gpreat 
attacks. Mine is compact ; their's must be unwieldy : 
and, though a very pretty fiddle, I don't believe 
that either Gravina or Yilleneuve know how to play 
upon it." 

Greater exertion was never made for an expedi- 
tious, passage. Nelson calculated on gaining by it 
eight or ten days on the enemy, who had not less 
than thirty-five days' start of him. He made Ma- 
deira on the 15^^ of May, and on the 21"^ ran in 
twenty-four hours 1 90 miles. The next day the fleet 
passed the tropic, vulgarly called crossing the line, 
which was attended with the usual grotesque cere- 
monies. His lordship, who highly enjoyed the scene, 
remarks that in the Victory alone there were at least 
five hundred persons who had never before crossed 
the tropic. On the 4^^, he reached Barbadoes, where 
he was joined by Admiral Cochrane in the Northum- 
berland, and the Spartiate, Sir F. Laforey. Intelli- 
gence had been received that the enemy's fleet, con- 
sisting of 18 sail, had been seen on the 28^ of May, 
from St. Lucia, steering to the southward ; and great 
alarm was felt for the safety of Tobago and Trinidad. 
No one doubted, the accuracy of this information ex- 
cepting Nelson himself, who, on his opinion being 
overruled, replied, " If your intelligence proves false, 
you lose me the French fleet." Though he had 
not intended to anchor, yet this intelligence, sup-*' 
ported by an oflTer from General Sir WiUiam Myers, 
commander-in-chief of the forces, to embark him- 
self with 2000 men for the relief of Tobago and 
Trinidad, induced the admiral to work his ships 
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up to Carlisle Bay, and take the troops on board 
the same evening. 

On the morning of the 6*"» the fleet sailed from 
Barbadoes. The Cmieux brig was sent to look 
into Tobago for information ; a vessel was despatched 
to General Prevost at Dominica, to acquaint him with 
the admiral's arrival ; Colonel Shipley of the engi- 
neers was directed to communicate with the nearest 
post on Trinidad, in order to ascertain the situation 
of the enemy ; and signals were agreed upon to con- 
vey the earliest information on his return to the 
squadron. Qn the 6^, the fleet arrived off Tobago, 
where all was alarm and uncertainty, and where the 
following singular circumstance took place. A mer- 
chant, particularly anxious to ascertain whether the 
fleet was that of a friend or foe, had prevailed on his 
clerk, with whom he had agreed respecting signals, 
to embark in a schooner and stand towards it ; and it 
unfortunately happened that the very signal made 
by the clerk corresponded with the affirmative sig- 
nal, which had been agreed on by Colonel Shipley, 
of the enemy being at Trinidad. The master of ai) 
American merchant brig, spoken with the same day by 
the Carieuz, and probably sent to mislead, also re- 
ported that he had been boarded by the enemy a few 
days before, off Ghrenada, standing towards Trinidad. 
No doubts were any longer entertained of the accu- 
racy of the statement ; the news flew throughout the 
British squadron : the ships were ready for action 
before day-break on the 7^, and Nelson anticipated 
in the Bay of Paria a second Aboukir. 

To his inexpressible disappointment, he there learned 
that no enemy had been seen or heard of. At day- 
break on the 8^, an advice-boat from Barbadoes 
brought letters from Captain Morrice, giving an ac- 
count of the capture of the Diamond Rock, and 
stating also that on the 4^ the combined fleet had 
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not left Martinique, where they had been upwards of 
three weeks, but were expected to sail that night 
for the attack of Grenada. With an expedition of 
which there is perhaps no example. Nelson arrived on 
the 9^ off Grenada, where a letter from General Pre- 
vost informed him that the enemy had passed Domi- 
nica on the 6^, standing to the northward. On the 
8^ they had passed to leeward of Antigua, still 
standing to the northward, and had that day taken 
a convoy of fourteen sugar-laden ships, which had 
left St. John's on the preceding night for England. 
Nelson, having on his passage communicated with 
Dominica, was off Montserrat on the 11^, and at 
sunset on the 12^ anchored in St. John's, Antigua, 
to land the troops. The same evening, he sent the 
Curieux to England with despatches, and among 
them a letter to the Duke of Clarence. " Your roycd 
highness," he says, " will easily conceive the misery 
I am feding at hitherto having missed the French 
fleet, and entirely owing to false information. But 
for that information, T should have been off Port 
Royal as they were putting to sea ; and our battle 
most probably would have been fought on the spot 
where the brave Rodney beat de Grasse. I am 
rather inclined to believe that they are pushing for 
Europe, to get out of our way, and the moment my 
mind is made up 1 shall stand for the Straits* mouth. 
But I must not move, after having saved these colo- 
nies and 200 and upwards of sugar-laden ships, until 
I feel sure they are gone • • • • My heart is almost 
broke ; and, with my very serious complaints, I can^ 
not expect long to go on." 

There can be no doubt that, from old recollections* 
Nelson felt more than a common interest in the 
safety of our West India colonies. Writing to a 
commercial friend, Mr, Simon Taylor, of Jamaica, 
ike says ; *' I was in a thousand fears for Jamaica, 

c c 
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for that is a blow which Bonaparte would be happy 
to give Q8. I flew to the West Indies without any 
orders, but I think the ministry cannot be displeased. 
.... When I am satisfied that they are on their 
return, I shall push hard to get off the Straits' mouth 
before them ; and kind Providence may some happy 
day bless my endeavours to serve the public weal« of 
which the West India colonies form so prominent and 
interesting a part* I have ever been, and shall die> a 
firm friend to our present colonial system. I was bred, 
as you know, in the good old school, and taught to 
appreciate the value of our West India possessions ; 
and neither in the field nor in the senate shall their 
just rights be infringed, whilst I have an arm to 
fight in their defence, or a tongue to launch my 
voice." 

Thus, in the short space of eight days> had this 
indefatigable officer secured our West India islands 
from that devastation and plunder with which they 
had been threatened by the powerful combined fleet 
of France and Spain ; during which he had received 
on board and disembarked 2000 troops, and extended 
his protecting care to every island in the chain from 
Trinidad to St. Kitt's. llie terror of his name had 
compelled them to flee before his very inferior force 
on the first tidings of his approach ; and he immedi- 
ately resolved, without a moment's delay, or any in- 
formation of their route, to pursue them across the 
Atlantic, and trust to his own judgment to discover 
their destination. The combined fleet had been last 
seen standing to the northward : Nelson had made 
up his mind as to their course ; and, in spite of the 
diversity of opinions on this subject, he adhered to 
his own, which was that the Spaniards were gone to 
tiie Havannah, and that the French would make either 
for Cadiz or Toulon. 

In this persuasion he sailed on the 13^ from Antigua, 
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in pursuit of the enemy, taking with him the Sparti- 
ate. Captain Sir F. Laforey. He confidently believed 
that by superior management he should be able to 
reach iheii own shores before them. Whenever op- 
portunities offered for going on board the Victory, 
without causing delay to the squadron, he would oc- 
casionally call some of his captains to him. Although 
pleased to hear their opinions, he adhered to his own ; 
and, in his turn, with his usual courtesy and frank- 
ness, assigned the reasons on which it was founded. 
In one of these unreserved conversations he thus 
^expressed himself : " I am thankful that the enemy 
has been driven from our West India islands with so 
little loss to our country. I had made up my mind 
to great sacrifices ; for I had determined, notwith- 
standing his vast superiority, to stop his career, and 
to put it out of his power to do any further mischief. 
Yet do not imagine I am one of those hot-brained 
people, who fight at immense disadvantage without 
an adequate object. My object is partly gained. If 
we meet them, we shall find them not less than 
eighteen, I rather think twenty, sail of the line, and 
therefore do not be surprised if I should not fall on 
them immediately. We won't part without a battle. I 
think they wiU be glad to let me alone, if I will let 
them alone ; which I will do, either till we approach 
the shores of Europe or they give me an advantage 
too tempting to be resisted." 

On the 18**^, the Amazon spoke a schooner, which 
liad, on the 15^ at sunset, seen a fleet of 22 ships of 
war, steering to the northward. This could be no 
other than tibe combined fleet ; and it was computed, 
from an examination of the then latitude and longi- 
tude of the schooner, that the enemy were, the night 
before, about 87 leagues distant. On the 19^ the 
Martin was detached to Gibraltar, and the Decade to 
Lisbon, with iafdrmatioD of the enemy's return. At 

cc 2 
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this time. Nelson's anxiety was extreme, and his 
spirits were exceedingly depressed from what he had 
gone through. On the 2 1'^ there is in his diary this 
hasty note: "Midnight, nearly calm; saw three 
planks, which I think came from the French fleet. 
Very miserable, which is very foolish." At the be- 
ginning of July, the wind suddenly changed to n.b. 
with rain. •* It appears hard," he exclaimed ; " but 
as it pleases God. He knows what is best for us 
poor weak - mortals." On the 8^ of July but little 
progress was made. " We crawled," says the ad* 
miral, " 33 miles the last twenty-four hours ; my only 
hope is that the enemy's fleet are near us and in the 
same situation." At length, on the 17*^, the fleet 
came in sight of Cape St. Vincent, " making," ob- 
serves the admiral in his diary, " our whole run from 
Barbuda, day by day, 3459 miles. Our run from 
Cape St. Vincent to Barbadoes was 3227 miles, so 
that our run back was only 232 miles more than our 
run out, allowance being made for the difference of 
the latitudes and longitudes of Barbadoes and Bar- 
buda — average per day 34 leagues, wanting 9 
mUes." 

On the 18^, being in want of provisions, the ad- 
miral steered for the Straits' moutii, and was passed 
to the northward by the squadron uqder Admiral 
Collingwood, who during Nelson's absence had been 
stationed off Cadiz, and at first took the British fleet 
for that of the enemy. " Cape Spartel in sight,'* ob> 
served Nelson, •* but no French fleet nor any infor- 
mation about them. How sorrowful this makes me I 
but I cannot help myself." On the 19*^ he bore np 
for Gibraltar Bay, and anchored, yet still without 
gaining any information of the enemy. On the 20^ 
he remarks in his diary, " I went on shore for the 
first time since June 16, 1803, and from having my 
foot out of the Victory two. years, wanting ten d£ys." 
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The fleet, having watered in Mazari Bay, near Tc 
taan, again passed through the Straits, and proceedeo 
oflf Cape St. Vincent, with the intention of going 
more to the northward, or acting as information might 
render expedient. Here a circumstance occurred, 
which, though trifling in itself, displayed the extraor* 
dinary sagacity of Lord Nelson. An American mer- 
chant ship, spoken hy one of the frigates, had fallen 
in, a little to the westward of the Azores, with an 
armed vessel, having the appearance of a privateer, 
dismasted, and which hore evident marks of having 
been set on fire and run on board by another ship, 
whose stem had left an impression on the top sides. 
The crew had forsaken her, and the fire had probably 
gone out of itself. In the cabin had been found a 
log-book and a few seamen's jackets, which were 
given to the officer and taken on board the Victory. 
From these the admiral immediately endeavoured to 
draw some explanation, and to discover further intel- 
ligence of the enemy. The log book closed with this 
remark; "Two large ships in the w.n.w.," which 
showed in his opinion that the forsaken vessel had 
been a Liverpool privateer cruizing off the Western 
Islands. Between the leaves of the log-book was 
found a small scrap of dirty paper, covered with 
figures, which no one could make any thing of. Nel- 
son, as soon as he saw them, remarked, *' They are 
French characters," which probably stimulated him 
to a stricter examination. ** I can unravel the whole," 
said he at last. "This privateer had been chased 
and taken by the two ships that were seen in the 
w.N.w. The prize-master, who had been put on board 
in a hurry, omitted to take with him his reckoning ; 
there is none in the log-book ; and this dirty scrap of 
paper, which none of you could make any thing of, 
contains his work for the number of days since the 
privateer last left Corvo, with an accounted -for run, 
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which I take to be the chace, in his endeaTonr to find 
out his situation by back reckonings. The jackets I 
find to be the mann^EK^ture of Friace^ which prove 
that the enemy was in possession of the privateer* 
and I conclude that by some mismanagement she was 
run on board of by one of them and dismasted. Not 
liking delay — for I am convinced that those two 
ships were the advanced ones of the French squadron 
— and fanc3dng we were close at their heelS, they set 
fire to the vessel and abandoned her in a hurry. If 
my explanation be correct, I infer from it that they are 
gone more to the northward ; and more to the north* 
ward I will look for them.*' Subsequent information 
confirmed the accuracy of all these conjectures. 

The fleet accordingly stood more to the northward 
on the 3^ of August. CoUingwood, in his letter to 
Nelson, congratulating him on his return, had given 
it as his opinion that Ireland was the real mark and 
but of the enemy's operations ; and that their flight 
to the West Indies was intended only to take oflT that 
part of our naval force which was the greatest impe- 
diment to their undertaking. " They will now," he 
continued, " liberate the Ferrol squadron from Cal- 
der, make the round of the Bay, and, taking the 
Rochfort people with them, will appear off Udiant, 
with perhaps 34 sail, there to be joined by 20 more. 
.... Unless it be to bring their powerful fleets and 
armies to some great point of service* some rash at- 
tempt at conquest, they have only been subjecting 
them to chance of loss ; which I do not believe the 
Corsican would do without the hope of an adequate 
reward." Before Nelson had ascertained the real 
destination of the enemy on their leaving the Medi- 
terranean, his attention had been directed to Ireland ; 
and, well knowing the sound judgment and political 
sagacity of his friend CoUingwood, he now resolved 
to seek his foes nearer home. He traversed the Bay 
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of Biscay, but foul winds and very unfavoarable wea- 
ther prevented him from pursuing his course, as he 
intended, to the west coast of Ireland. " I feel," 
says his diary, "every moment of this foul wind; 
but I trust in Providence it is all for the best : al- 
though I, a poor weak mortal, suffer severely with the 
mortification of so apparently long a passage as this 
wiU probably be, from the continuance of northerly 
winds." After some days the wind came more fa- 
vourable, and he noticed the change in his diary, 
August 8, in a memorandum that may be useful to 
the seaman : — " In summer time, coming from the 
Mediterranean, you must not expect to lose the 
northerly wind, until you get into the longitude of 
17® w." On the 12*^ of August he was informed by 
the Niobe, Captain Scott, three days from the Chan- 
nel fleet, that no intelligence had been received of 
the enemy's arrival in any of the ports of the Bay of 
Biscay ; neither had they been heard of on the Irish 
coast. He then determined to reinforce Admiral 
Comwallis with his squadron, lest the combined fleet 
should, by approaching Brest, facilitate the escape of 
the force which that officer had so long blockaded 
there, or place him between two fires. On the 
15^, the Chnnnel fleet was discovered off Ushant; 
and, as soon as Nelson had joined it, he received 
orders to proceed with the Victory and Superb to 
Portsmouth. 

On leaving his squadron. Nelson addressed the 
following hasty official communication, expressive of 
the estimation and regard which he entertained for 
his brave followers, to Admiral Louis — " I have only 
a moment to beg that you will be so good as to ex«- 
press, in the manner best calculated to do justice, the 
high sense I entertain of the merit of the captains, 
officers, and ships' companies, lately composing the 
squadron under my command ; and assure their able 
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and zedoaa ocMnmanden tiiat their conduct has met 
my mmiest approbation. I have only to repeat the 
high opinion I entertain of yonr disting^oished con* 
duct." The general r^ret that prevs^ed through 
the squadron on parting with such a chief was no 
more than mi^t have been expected. " God bless 
yon, my dear Nelson!" replied Louis; "would to 
Heaven yon were with us ! Believe me, the loss of 
you has been much felt. This instant all your old 
aqoadron's signals have been made to join the Prince 
of Wales." — "I look forward with pleasure," said 
his friend Hallowell, " to your resuming the com- 
mand of us, to lead your old Mediterranean squadron 
to a victory, which will give much satisfaction to the 
country." 

Though severely disappointed at missing the foe, 
whom, as he said, ' he had marked for his own game,' 
istill his lordship had the satisfiaiction to learn that the 
advice which he sent home of their return from the 
West Indies had caused measures to be taken for 
intercepting the combined fleet. In consequence of 
this precaution, a squadron of fifteen sail of the line, 
under Sir Robert Calder, was cruising between Fer- 
rol and Corunna, when, on the 22^ of July, the enemy 
appeared in sight. In spite of the superiority of 
numbers, the British admiral advanced to the attack. 
FiUed with the tremendous idea of Lord Nelson, 
who, like a spectre, haunted the fugitives, Villeneuve 
and Gravina concluded that it was the squadron un- 
der his lordship which they had fallen in with. Under 
this impression, several of the French and Spanish 
ships at once bore down and attacked the Windsor 
Castle, 98, which they mistook for the flag-ship of 
the noble admiral himself. The San Raphael, 84, 
and £1 Fermo, 74, fell prizes to British prowess in 
this unequal contest. The unfavourable weather 
which ensued prevented the renewal of the action. 
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and gave the enemy an opportunity to escape first 
into Vigo, and afterwards into Ferrol. 

The result of this action had proved far from satis- 
factory to the nation, which Nelson had taught to 
e^cpect victories of a much more decisive character ; 
and gave rise to disparaging comparisons, that an- 
noyed the generous mind of his lordship perhaps as 
much as the commander to whose disadvantage they 
were made. On this subject, upon his arrival in the 
Channel, he thus expressed his feelings to Captain 
Fremantle. " I could not last night thank you for 
your kind letter, for I was in truth bewildered by the 
account of Sir Robert Calder's victory, and the joy 
of the event ; together with the hearing that the na- 
tion was not content, which I am sorry for. Who 
can command all the success which our country may 
wish for ? We have fought together, and therefore 
well know what it is. I have had the best disposed 
fleet of friends, but who can say what may be the 
event of a battle ? And it most sincerely grieves me 
that in any of the papers it should be insinuated 
\ Lord Nelson could have done better.' I should 
have fought the enemy, so did my Mend Calder. 
Who can promise that he will be more successful 
than another } I only wish to stand upon my own 
merits, and not by comparison one way or the other 
with the conduct of a brother officer." In writing to 
his brother William he again touched on this action* 
'* We must not talk," he says, " of Sir Robert Cald- 
er's battle. I might not have done so much with so 
small a force. If I had fallen in with them, you 
would probably have been a lord before I wished ; 
for I know they meant to make a dead set at the 
Victory." 

On Nelson's arrival at Portsmouth on the 18*** of 
August, an immense concourse of people, who had 
collected on the ramparts and other places, as soon 
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as his flag was discovered, testified those feelings 
which officers like his lordship never fail to find in 
their grateful countrymen. Daring the approach of 
his barge and on his landing, he was greeted with 
loud and long continued acclamations. He immedi- 
ately set out for London, where, on his appearance 
in public, similar tokens of admiration were lavished 
on the hero of the Nile, and the saviour of the West 
Indies. A few da3rs afterwards a deputation from 
the West India merchants of the city of London, with 
their chairman. Sir Richard Neave at their head, 
presented to him an address expressive of their ' un- 
feigned thanks and high sense of his prompt determi- 
nation in quitting the Mediterranean, of his sagacity 
in judging of and ascertaining the course of the com- 
bined fleet, and of his bold and unwearied pursuit of 
them to the West Indies and back again to Europe 
r— all which had been very instrumental towards the 
safety of the West India islands in general, and well 
deserved the grateful acknowledgment of every indi- 
vidual connected with those colonies.' His lordship, 
in his reply, assured Sir Richard Neave that, from the 
state of defence in which the large islands were 
placed, with the number of regular troops and nume- 
rous well disciplined and zealous militia, he was con- 
fident that any troops which the combined fleet could 
carry would not make any impression upon them 
before a very superior force would arrive for their 
relief. 

Mr. Elh'ot, in writing to Nelson from Naples, in 
the month of August, thus emphatically expressed 
his admiration of his late proceedings. " Eitiier the 
distances between the different quarters of the globe 
are diminished," he says, " or you have extended the 
powers of human action. After an unremitting cruise 
of two long years in the stormy gulf of Lyons, to 
have proceeded without going into port to Alezan- 
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dria, from Alexandria to the West Indies, from the 
West Indies back a^n to Gibraltar ; to have kept 
your ships afloat, your rigging standing, and your 
crews in health and spirits — is an effort such as 
never was realised in former times, nor, I doubt, will 
ever again be repeated by any other admiral. You 
have protected us for two long years, and you saved 
the West Indies by only a few days." 
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NbLSON at MbRTON — Hb is aC-APPOINTBD TO TRB MbOI- 
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*~Hb Sails from Portsmouth in thb Victory — Joins 
thbFlbbt off Cadiz — Communicatbs his Plan of At- 
tack — His Method of stationing thb Flbbt — His 
Gbnbroub Consideration towards Sir Robert Caldbb 
~- Directions issued bt him in expectation of a Bat- 
tle — The Combined Fleet lbavb Cadiz — Prepara- 
tions for Battlb — Remarkable Testamentary Docu- 
ment — Battle of Trafalqar — Nelson is mortally 
Wounded — His Death — His Body is brouoht vo 
England — His Funeral — Conclusion* 

Nblson was now resolved to recruit his health, 
and to enjoy a little leisure with his family and friends 
in his retreat at Merton. All his stores were accord- 
ingly removed from the Victory. His brother, his 
two sisters, and their families, were collected around 
him ; and, when the Duke of Clarence dined with him 
at Merton, he assured his royal highness, pointing to 
his nephews and nieces who were seated at a sepa- 
rate table, that the sight of those young persons 
assembled under his roof constituted the chief hap- 
piness of his life. Short, however, was the interval 
during which he was permitted to enjoy this gratifi- 
cation. He had not been many days on shore, when 
Captain Blackwood arrived with the news that the 
combined fleet of the enemy, reinforced by two more 
Spanish squadrons, and now amounting to 34 sail of 
the line, had left Ferrol and got safely into Cadiz, 
where they were blocked up by A<hniral Collingwood. 
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On his way to London with the despatches. Captain 
Blackwood called about five in the morning at Merton 
Place, where he found Nelson already up and dressed. 
'* I am sure/' he exclaimed, on seeing the captain, 
"you bring me news of the French and Spanish 
fleets, and I think I shall yet have to beat tibem." 
Blackwood in reply gave as briefly as possible all the 
information of which he was the bearer, and, after 
expressing his wish that he should witness the in- 
tended drubbmg, he left Merton for the Admiralty. 
This intelligence made a deep impression on the mind 
of Nelson, which he endeavoured to disguise from 
those around him. All this, however, he said was 
nothing to him — " Let the man trudge it who has 
lost his budget," he added, with a forced gaiety, 
which did not escape the keen penetration of Lady 
Hamilton, any more than the deep thoughtfulness by 
which it was succeeded. In this state of mind he 
was pacing one of the walks in his garden, which he 
was accustomed to call the quarter-deck, when she 
joined him, and said that she perceived he was low 
and tmeasy. " No," said he, smiling, "I am as 
happy as possible ;" adding that he saw himself sur- 
rounded by his family ; that he found his health im- 
proved since he had been at Merton ; and that ' he 
would not give sixpence to call the king his uncle.' 
She replied that she did not believe what he said, 
end that she could teU what ailed him ; that he was 
longing to get at those French and Spanish fleets, 
which he considered as his lawful property, and would 
be miserable if any other officer did the business ; 
and therefore he must have them as the price of his 
long watching and the two years' hardships which he 
had gone through in the Mediterranean. " Nelson," 
said her ladyship, in concluding, " however we may 
lament your absence, and your leaving ua so soon, 
ofier your services immediately to go off C^diz : they 
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will be accepted, and yoa will gain a quiet heart by 
it. You will have a glorious victory, and then yoa 
may come hither, and take your repose and be happy." 
He looked at her in silence for some moments, and 
then with tears in his ey^ exclaimed : " Brave Em- 
ma ! good Emma ! if there were more Emmas, there 
would be more Nelsons. You have penetrated my 
thoughts ; I wish all you say, but was afraid to trust 
even myself with reflecting on the subject. However, 
I will go to town." He went accordingly ; and, as 
his fair friend had foretold, his services were immedi- 
ately accepted. 

Lord Bcirham, then first Lord of the Admiralty, 
on receiving Nelson's journals of proceedings during 
his late command in the Mediterranean, had perused 
the whole with an attention which enabled him to 
form a more complete idea of the admiral's profes- 
sional character ; and he frankly acknowledged that 
he had not before sufficiently appreciated such extra- 
ordinary talents. This opinion he communicated to 
the Cabinet, with an assurance that unbounded confi- 
dence ought to be placed in Nelson, who was above 
all others the officer to be employed on the station 
which he had so ably watched, and the political rela- 
tions of which he so thoroughly understood. Under 
this conviction, the Board not only accepted his lord- 
ship's services, but invested him with more extensive 
powers than were ever entrusted to any naval com- 
mander. He was directed to send home Sir Robert 
Calder, who had jomed CoUing^ood off Cadiz, and 
to assume the chief command of all his majesty's 
ships and vessels throughout the whole of the Medi- 
terranean ; with full liberty to use his own discretion 
in following the enemy whithersoever he should think 
proper, widiout being liable to the slightest censure 
or control. 

Nelson was received at the Admiralty by Lord 
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Barham, in a manner which corresponded with the 
opinion that he had given to ministers. The Navy 
Last was put into his hands, and he was desired to 
choose his own officers. ** Choose yourself, my lord," 
replied Nelson, returning the list ; " the same spirit 
actuates the whole pro^ssion; you cannot choose 
wrong." Lord Barham then requested him to dictate 
without reserve to his secretary the names of such 
Bhips as he wished to have, in addition to the squad- 
ron then off Cadiz, promising that they should fol- 
low at short intervals, as soon as each was ready. 
" Have no scruple. Lord Nelson," said he ; " there is 
my seci^tary. I will leave the room ; give your 
orders to him ; and, rely on it, they shall he implicitly 
obeyed by me." To this wise and liberal conduct it 
was owing that the Mediterranean fleet received con- 
stant reinforcements of ships, which, not sailing in a 
body, arrived at their destination unknown to the 
enemy. 

During the few days that he passed in England 
after his appointment to this important command. 
Nelson devoted the little leisure which his profes- 
sional preparations allowed to his beloved family and 
friends. The improvements which he had planned 
in his house and grounds were by no means com- 
pleted ; and, in order to pay some debts and provide 
the requisites for his equipment, he was necessitated 
to dispose of many jewels and valuable presents. 
Though his income was considerable, it was wholly 
inadequate to the greatness of his character. We 
have seen to what deductions he had rendered it 
liable for Lady Nelson and the widow of his brother 
Maurice. On numberless occasions, the public ser- 
vice was promoted by his private purse. For this 
the dukedom of Bronte had been mortgaged; that 
debt was further increased; so that he says, in October, 
1803, it was then 8000 ounces (£8,800) in debt, be- 
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Bides interest, and he did not expect to receive any- 
thing from that estate before the year 1805. Ever 
boontiM to indigent merit, his private benevolence 
was extensive ; and both at sea and on shore he was 
liberal and hospitable to an unusual degree. Hence 
he had not been able conveniently to repay his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Matcham, £4000, which he had bor- 
rowed towards the purchase of Merton Place. In 
short, his circumstances were very inadequate to the 
due support of that dignity which he had acquired* 
Many naval commanders have enriched themselves 
by fortunate captures, atteil^ed with no personal 
hazard. All the prize-money that Nelson ever ob- 
tained was by hard fighting ; and that vras in general 
derived only from ships which hb valour had reduced 
to wrecks of but little comparative value. Even then 
but a small portion fell to his share ; as, both at the 
Nile and Copenhagen, he was under a commander-in- 
chief, who was entitled to prodigiously more than 
himself. Though he had lately held the chief com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, yet the terror of his 
name, by confining the enemy to their ports, pre- 
vented its being very lucrative; while the peculiar 
nature of his situation, and the difficulties of obtain* 
ing intelligence, as well as requisite supplies, occa- 
sioned private expences, which materially abridged 
his emoluments. For himself he regretted not his 
straitened circumstances, but he felt them severely, 
as depriving him of the ability to make a suitable 
provision for those whom he conceived to have a 
dojm on his protection. Neither had influence been 
elerted in their behalf with any very brilliant success. 
For his brother Maurice he had in vain solicited pro- 
motion ; and his application for the post of a com- 
missioner of the customs or excise for his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Bolton, had been productive of nothing but 
promises. His brother William, indeed, lu^d been 
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presented to a prebendal stall at Canterbury, but, 
with this exception, nothing had been given by go- 
vernment to Nelson's relatives, and very little to his 
principal friends. The claim of Lady Hamilton's 
pension, too, which he had so urgently enforced, was 
still unnoticed ; and, during the few days that he 
remained in England, it does not appear to have been 
revived, probably on account of the changes in admi- 
nistration which had taken place while he was abroad, 
and the haste with which he was obliged to complete 
the arrangements for assuming his new command. 

As the day approached for Nelson's departure from 
Merton Place, I^uiy Hamilton began to suffer severely 
for having advised the tender of his services. She 
afterwards declared that, as she loved his glory, she 
could not refrain from giving him such advice. Now, 
however, anticipating the fatal event that might be 
dreaded from lus irrepressible valour and disdain of 
death, it is likely that she sincerely repented her zeal 
for his glory. The conviction that he would undoubt- 
edly have fallen a prey to disappointment, had the 
decored victory been achieved by any other hand, was 
forgotten. Nelson himself was well aware that his 
post would be one of great personal danger, and ap- 
pears to have entertained an idea that he should not 
survive the great conflict in which he expected soon 
to be engaged. Under this impression, he called at 
his upholsterer's in Brewer Street, where the coffin 
presented to him by Captain Hallowell had been de- 
posited, and with his usual gaiety desired that the 
attestation of its identity should be engraved on the 
lid, « for," he added, " I think it h^hly probable 
that I may want it on my return." 

The 13^ of September was the day fixed for his 
d^arture. Some of his relatives had previously left 
Mei ton to escape the pain of such a separation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Matcham remained till the last. Nelson^ 
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kindly affectionate to all, had repeatedly declared that, 
from the first £30,000 in prize-money which he should 
he fortunate enough to ohtain, he would make a pre^ 
sent of £5000 to his hrother, and the like sum to 
each of his sisters : and when Matcham expressed a 
wish that his lordship might retain the share destined 
for his ¥rife, Nelson replied, " No ; she has an equal 
daim vrith her other sister and my hrolher." The 
last thing he dfd was to repair to the chamher of his 
adopted daughter, who was asleep ; and, after praying 
over her for a few minutes, he tore himself from his 
remaining relatives and Lady Hamilton, and at ten 
o'clock at night entered the chaise which was in 
waiting to convey him to Portsmouth. ^'Friday 
night," he wrote in his private journal, '* I drove 
from dear, dear Merton, where I left all which I 
hold dear, to go and serve my king and country. 
'May the great God whom I adore enable me to fulfil 
the expectations of my country 1 and if it is His good 
pleasure that I should return, my thanks wiU never 
cease being offered up to the throne of His mercy. 
If it is His good providence to cut short my da3ra on 
earth, I bow with the greatest submission, rdlying 
that He will protect those so dear to me that I may 
leave behind. His wiU be done I Amen ! Amen ! 
Amen !" 

On his arrival at Portsmouth, where his old ship 
the Victory had been again equipped to bear his flag, 
having arranged all his business with his accustomed 
expedition, he repaired to that part of the beach 
where the bathing machines are kept, for the purpose 
of embarking. Crowds of people collected around 
him, many of them in tears, falling on their knees 
before him, and blessing the favourite hero of the 
British nation. The e^ectionate heart of Nelson 
could not but sympathise in the general interest that 
was taken in his welfare. Turning to Captain Hardy, 
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he observed, " I had their hazz&s before ; I have 
now their hearts." A fresh proof of the attachment 
of the common seamen to him was also exhibited. 
The crew of the Superb, Captain Keats, which, 
owing to necessary repairs, was not ready for sea, 
were heard expressing their desire that they might 
be tamed over to some oth^ ship in the harbour that 
was ready, in order to return wiUi the admiral to the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Rose and Mr. Canning accom- 
pamed Lord Nelson to his ship, and dined with him 
on board, while the Victory was preparing to saiL 
• On the 15^ at day-break, the Victory weighed in 
company with the Euryalus, Captain Blackwood; 
for, though five ships of the line and a frigate were 
thea at sea and under orders to join his lordship, he 
resolved not to lose a moment in waiting for tiiem. 
Working down Channel against a contrary wind, he 
was not off Plymouth till the \7^, when he sent the 
Euryalus to call out the Ajax and Thunderer. After 
encountering much blowing weather, the Victory 
arrived off Cadiz on the 29*'^ of September, the ad- 
miral's birthday. He had previously detached the 
Euryalus to Admiral CoUing^ood with orders to put 
himself under Nelson's command, and a letter desi- 
ring that, if he should be in sight of Cadiz when the 
Victory joined, not only no scdute might take place, 
but also no colours might be hoisted ; that he would 
not have any salute if even out of sight of land; 
" for," says he, " it is as well not to proclaim to the 
enemy every ship which may join tiie fleet" He 
fdso wrote to General Fox at Gibraltar, requesting 
that the publisher of the Gibraltar Gazette should ^ 
forbidden to mention the force of the fleet, much less 
the names and strength of the ships ; " for I much 
fear/' added he> " that, if the enemy know of our 
increased numbers, we shall never see them out of 
Cadiz. If my arrival is necessary to be mentioned, 

D D 2 
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the ships with me need not ; and it may be inserted 
that an equal number or some ships of Admiral Col- 
lingwood*s are ordered home." 

Writing to Lady Hamilton^ he says : '' I joined the 
fleet late on the evening of the 28^ September, but 
could not communicate with them till next morning. 
I believe my arrival was most welcome, not only tothe 
commander of the fleet, but also to every individual in 
it : and when I came to explain to them the Nelson 
touch, it was like an electric shock. ' It was new, 
it was singular, it was simple,' and from admirals 
downwards, it was repeated, 'It must succeed, if 
ever they will allow us to get at them.' " In anoHier 
letter he described his reception as causing the 
sweetest sensation of his life. '* The officers who 
came on board to welcome my return," he says, 
" forgot my rank as commander-in-chief, in the en- 
thusiasm with which they greeted me. As soon as 
those emotions were past, I laid before them the 
Flan I had previously arranged for attacking the 
enemy, and it was my pleasure not only to find it 
generally approved, but clearly perceived and under- 
stood." This Flan — the Nelson touch of the letter 
just quoted — ^had been drawn up by his lordship dur- 
ing his pursuit of the French fleet in the West Indies, 
and contains the great duties of a British admiral on 
coming to action with an enemy. As the result of 
deep reflection on the part of so great an officer, who 
repeatedly led our brave seamen to victory, and bav- 
ing been written when chasing a superior force, 
which he had resolved not only to attack but to anni- 
hilate, its value to professional men is inestimable ; 
and to the general reader it win be interesting as 
living a view of the ideas which Nelson enterttSned 
on resuming the Bdediterranean command. 

''The business of an £bglish oommander-in-diief 
being first to bring an enem/s fleet to battle on the 
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most adTBntageoiu terms to himself — I mean that 
of laying his ships close on board the enemy as ex* 
peditiooidy as possible-^ and, secondly, to continue 
them there without separating until the business is 
decided ; I am sensible beyomi this object it is not 
necessary I should say a word* being fully assured 
that the admirals and captains of the fleet I have 
the honour to command wiU, knowing my precise 
object — that of a dose and decisive battle -^ supply 
any deficiency in my not making signals, which may, if 
extended beyond these objects, either be mieunder* 
stood, or, if waited for, very probably from various 
causes be impossible for the commander-in-chief to 
make : therefore it wiU only be requisite for me to 
state, in as few words as possible, the various modes 
in which it may be necessary for me to obtain my 
object, on whidi depends not only the honour and 
glory of our country, but, possibly, its safety, and 
with it that of all Europe, from French tyranny and 
oppression. 

** If the two fleets are both willing to fight, but 
little mancBuvring is necessary ; the less the better ; 
a day is soon lost in that business ; therefore, I will 
only suppose that the enemy's fleet being to leeward, 
standing dose upon a wind on the starboard tack, and 
that I am nearly ahead of them standing on the lar- 
board tack, of course I should weather them. The 
weather must be supposed to be moderate ; for, if it 
be a gale of wind, the manoeuvring of both fleets is 
but of little avail, and probably no decisive action 
would take place with the whole fleet. Two modes 
present themsdves : one to stand on, just out of gun*- 
shot, until the van ship of my line would be about 
the centre ship of the enemy ; then make the signal 
to wear together ; then bear up, engage with all our 
force the six or five van ships of the enemy, passing 
certainly, if opportunity offered, through their line. 
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This wouid prevent their bearing np, and the action, 
from the known brayery and conduct of the admirals 
and captains, would certainly be decisive : the second 
or third rear ships of the enemy would act as they 
please, and our ships would give a good account of 
them, should they persist in mixing with our ahipa. 
The other mode would be to stand under an easy and 
commanding sail directly for their headmost ship, so 
as to prevent the enemy from knowing whether I 
should pass to leeward or to windward of him. In 
that situation I would make the signal to engage the 
enemy to leeward, and to cut through their fleet 
about the sixth ship from the van, passing very close : 
tiiey being on a wind, and you, going large, could cut 
their line when you please. The van ships of the 
enemy would, by the time our rear came abreast of 
their van ship, be severely cut up, and our van 
could not expect to escape damage. I would then 
have our rear ship and every ship in succession 
wear, contmue the action with either the van ship 
or second ship, as it might appear most eligible from 
her crippled state ; and, this mode pursued, I see 
nothing to prevent the capture of tiie five or six 
ships of the enemy's van. The two or three ships of 
the enemy's rear must either bear up gt wear : and, in 
either case, although they would be in a better plight 
probably than our two van ships, (now the rear), 
yet they would be separated and at a distance to lee- 
ward, so as to give our ships time to refit ; and, by 
that time, I believe, the battle would, from the judg- 
ment of the admiral and captains, be over with the 
rest of them. Signals, from these moments, are 
useless, when every man is disposed to do his duty. 
The great object is for us to support each other and 
to keep close to the enemy, and to leeward of him. 

" If the enemy are running avray, then the only 
signals neeessary will be, to engage the enemy as 
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arriving up with them : and the other ships to pass 
on for the second, third, &c., giving if possihle a 
close fire into the enemy in passing, taking care to 
gpive onr ships engaged notice of your intention." 

On joining the fleet, he resolved again to adopt the 
plan which he had followed off Toulon. He neither 
remained directly off Cadiz, nor within sight of the 
port. His great object was to induce the enemy to 
venture out. " Let them come out," he would often 
say. " My object is not to induce them by the dis- 
play of all my force to remain in port, but to do 
every thing in my power to tempt them to come out.** 
In pursuance of this design, he never kept all his 
fieet before Cadiz. This was the manner in which 
it was stationed — The Euryalus frigate was within 
half a mile of the mouth of the harbour, to watch the 
enemy's movements, and to give him the earliest in- 
telligence. Off the harbour, but at a greater distance, 
he had about seven or eight sail of the line. He 
remained himself off Cape St. Mary, sixteen or eigh- 
teen leagues west of Cadiz, with the rest of his fleet, 
and a line of frigates extended and communicated 
between him and the seven or eight sail off Cadiz. 
The advantage of this plan was, that he could receive 
supplies and reinforcements off Cape St. Mary with* 
out the enemy's being informed of it, and thus 
they remained constancy ignorant of the real force 
under his command. Three or four additional sail 
of the line were sent out to him from England, but, 
from this judicious arrangement of his force, the 
enemy were not aware of the circumstance. 

The state of Nelson's health on his joining the fleet 
was far from satisfactory. Only two days afterwards 
be wrote to Lady Hamilton : ** I have had, about four 
o'clock this morning, (Oct. 1.) one of my dreadful 
spasms, which has dmost enervated me. It is very 
odd ! I was hardly ever better than yesterday. fVe- 
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maatle stayed with me till eight o'dock, and I slept 
uncommonly well, bat was a^i^e with this disorder. 
My opinion of its eflfect, some one day» has never 
altered. However, it is entirely g^ne off, and I am 
only quite weak. The good people of England win 
not believe that rest of body and mind is necessary 
for me. Bat, perhaps, this spasm may not come again 
these six months. I had been writing seven hoora 
yesterday : perhaps that had some hand in bringing 
it upon me." 

One of his first duties as commander-in-chief ¥ras 
that of sending home Sir Robert Calder, which was 
a task peculiarly unpleasant to his feelings. Speaking 
on this subject to his confidential friends, "I had 
never," he said, " but two enemies in the profession 
that I know of. Sir Robert Calder and Sir John Orde ; 
and I am not conscious of having given either of 
them any just cause of ofience. However," added 
the generous Nelson, " I will at least endeavour to 
make Sir Robert love me." Accordingly, in com- 
municating his orders to that officer, he advised him 
not to return home immediately, but to serve with 
himself on the glorious occasion which he anticipated, 
after which he could have nothing to apprehend from 
any trivial inquiry respecting what had previously 
happened. Sir Robert^ however, though sensible oif 
his lordship's kindness, was eager to meet the in* 
quiry, and resolved not to delay his justification. 
Nelson, on learning his final determination, as a last 
proof of tenderness and respectful consideration for 
a brother officer so disagreeably situated, insisted on 
his returning to England, in his own 90-g^ ship, 
instead of one of inferior force, as the Admiralty had 
directed, ill as the former could at that moment be 
spared from the station. In a letter to Lord Bar- 
ham on this subject, he says, " Sir Robert felt so 
much, even at the idea of being removed from his 
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own ship which he commanded, in the face of the 
fleet, that I much fear I shall incur the censure of 
the Board of Admiralty, without your lordship's in* 
flnence with the members of it. I may be thought 
wrong as an officer to disobey the orders of the Ad- 
miralty, by not insisting on Sir Robert Galder's 
quitting the Prince of Wales for the Dreadnought, 
and for parting with a 90-gun ship, before the force 
arrives which tiieir lordships have judged necessary. 
But I trust that I shall be considered to have done 
right as a man, and to a brother officer in affliction 
— ^my heart could not stand it, and so the thing must 
rest. I shall submit to the wisdom of the Board 
to censure me or not, as to them may seem best 
for the service : I shall bow with all due respect to 
their decision." This bright exemplification of the 
Christian precept to return good for evil is ren* 
dered still more striking by the fact that, after Nel* 
eon's glorious achievement in the battle off Cape 
8t. Vincent, Sir Robert Calder advised that he 
should be brought to a court-martial for his devia- 
tion from superior orders; when the commander* 
in-chief, with a noble and generous disdain, replied, 
** Would you then try a man for knowing better 
how to act than yourself? " •* Sir Robert is gone," 
observed Nelson, writing, just after his departure, 
to Captain Blackwood. " Poor fellow I I hope he 
will get well over the inquiry." 

Nelson soon perceived that his best chance of 
forcing the enemy out of port was by want of pro- 
visions. He therefore determined to pursue the 
same line of conduct as Collingwood had done, 
and to intercept the supplies which the French were 
in the habit of sending in Danish vessels, called, of 
course, Danish property, to Ayamonte and other little 
ports in the bay, from Cape St. Mary to Algesiras. 
Without this measure* he contended, the blockade 
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would be nugatory. He wrote to Lord Castlereagh 
for instmctions on this point, lest his officers should 
get into a pecaniary scrape by obeying his orders, 
and begged to be informed as speedily as possible 
if ministers on the other hand " thought proper to 
allow the enemy's fleet to be victualled." 

In all the operations in which this great officer 
was ever engaged, he seems to have been cramped 
by the want of frigates, which has indeed been the 
general complaint of all commanders of large fleets 
ever since the American war. Nelson did not fieul 
to represent the eflects of this evil to the members 
of the government. Writing to Lord Castlereagh* 
he says, " I have only two frigates to watch tliem, 
and not one with the fleet. I am most exceedingly 
anxious for more eyes, and hope the Admiralty are 
hastening them to me. The last fleet was lost to 
me for want of frigates — God forbid this should !** 
He called the attention of the first lord of the Ad* 
miralty to the same deficiency. " The French and 
Spanish ships," he says, "have taken the troops 
on board which had been landed on their arrivalt 
and it is said that they mean to sail the first fresh 
Levant wind; and, as the Carthagena ships are 
ready, and, when seen a few days ago, had their 
topsail yards hoisted up, it looks like a junction. The 
position I have taken for this month is from sixteen 
to eighteen leagues west of Cadiz ; for although il 
is desirable that the fleet should be well up in the 
easterly winds, yet I must guard against being caught 
with a westerly wind near Cadiz, as a fleet of ships 
with so many three-deckers would inevitably be forced 
into the Straits, and then Cadiz would be perfectly 
free for the enemy to come out with a westerly wind* 
as they served Ix)rd Keith in the late war. I am 
most anxious for the arrival of frigates ; less than 
eight, with the brigs, &c., as we settled, I find are 
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absolatdy inadequate for this serrice and to be mill 
the fleet. And Capes Spartd, Cantin, or BIkbcq, 
and the Salvages^ most be irateihed by feist-sailing 
vessels^ in case any squadron should escape. I have 
been obliged to send six sail of the line to water and 
get stcnres at Tetnan and Gibraltar ; for, if I did not 
begin, I should be very soon obliged to take the 
whole fleet into the Straits. I have 23 sail with me, 
and, should they come out, I shall immediately bring 
them to battle. But, although I should not doulS 
of spoiling any voyage they may attempt, yet I hope 
for the arrival of the ships from England, that, aa 
an enemy's fleet, they may be annihilated." To the 
aecretary of the Admiralty he also expressed his 
anxiety for the arrival of the promised frigates. *' I 
am sorry ever to trouble their lordships with any 
thing like a complaint of a want of frigates and sloops ; 
but, if the difierent services require them, and I have 
them not, those services must be neglected. I am 
taking all the frigates about me I possibly can ; for, 
if I were an angel, and, attending to all the other 
points of my command, let the enemy escape for 
want of the eyes of the fleet, I should consider myself 
as most highly reprehensible. Never less than eight 
frigates, and three good fast-sailing brigs, should al- 
ways be with the fleet to watch Cadiz ; and to carry 
transports in and out to refit, it would take at least ten, 
and four brigs, to do that service well. At present 
I have only been able to collect two, which makes me 
very uneasy." "Ships," he afterwards observes, 
** are, I see, wanted every where ; but the watching 
of the fleet in Cadiz is my first object." 

Every day now brought fresh reason to expect that 
before it was over the enemy would put to sea. The 
anxiety of every officer was far surpassed by what 
the admiral endured. " I verily believe," he wrote 
to Mr. Rose, " that the country will soon be put to 
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some expense on my account — either a monument, 
or a new pension and honours ; for I have not tbfi 
smallest doubt but that a very few days, almost 
hours, will put us in battle. The success no man can 
ensure; but for the fighting them, if they are to be 
got at, I pledge myvdf ; and I am very, very, very 
anxious for the arrival of the force intended ; for the 
thing will be done, if a few more days elapse, and I 
want, for the sake of our country, that it should be 
done so efiectually as to leave nothing to wish for ; and 
what will sig^nify the force the day after the battle ! 
It is, as Mr. Pitt knows, annihilation that the country 
wants, and not merely a splendid victory of 23 to 36 
— honourable to the parties concerned, but absolutely 
useless in the extended scale to bring Bonaparte to 
his marrow-bones. Numbers only can annihilate* 
I think not for myself, but my country." Through- 
out the whole day and frequently the night also did 
this great officer give his unwearied attention to the 
complicated objects which his command at that cri- 
tical moment more particularly embraced. His mind 
was every where, passing, with a rapidity almost 
superhuman, through every circumstance of duty, and 
forming accurate conceptions of the intentions of the 
enemy. '* You may rely on it," said he, ** they will 
come out and fight, if forced to batde." He never 
went to his short and disturbed rest without consi- 
dering and providing for the contingencies of the 
night. *' With this swell," he thus wrote to Admi- 
ral Collingwood on the 6*^, '* I think we had better, 
at half-past four or five o'clock, make the signal for 
all boats to repair on board ; and to keep the wind 
under three topsails and fore-sail for the night, and 
direct the ships with the transports in tow to keep to 
windward -» this clear night we need not mind the 
order of sailing, even if we want to wear in the night. 
Should the swell get up before the evening, telegraph 
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me, and the boats shall be hoisted in, and we will 
make sail." " Telegraph me, my dear Collingwood," 
said he in another letter, " upon all occasions, with- 
out ceremony. We are one, and I hope ever shall 
be." To Mr. Elliot he observed : " With the busv- 
Bess of such a fleet, I am not very idle ; therefore, 
if I only write what is most interesting for you t» 
know, you must excuse the other kind of writing." 

On the 8^ of October, Captain Blackwood, who 
had been stationed off the mouth of the harbour of 
Cadiz ever since Nelson's arrival, was joined by the 
Phoebe frigate and the Weasel sloop. This was 
the flrst day since he had been thus engaged that 
he had enjoyed a sufficiently commanding breeze to 
reconnoitre the force of the enemy. It was found 
to consist of 34 sail of the line, three of which 
were three-dedcers, with Ave frigates, one corvette, 
and three brigs. Six admirals' flags were flying. 
The ships had their top-gaUant yards up and saLb 
bent. The Fickle schooner was immediately da- 
gpatched with this intelligence to the fleet. Nel8on» 
writingthatdayto the Hon. Brigadier-general Stewart, 
said, " I have 34 sail of the line looking me in the 
&ce: unfortunately, there is a strip of land between 
us, but it is believed they will come to sea in a few 
days. The sooner the better — I don't like to have 
these things on my mind ; and if I see my way 
through the fiery ordeal, I shall go home and rest 
for the winter." 

Admiral Louis having been sent with the ships 
composing the advanced squadron to Gibraltar tao 
procure a supply of water. Captain Dnff, of the Mars, 
succeeded to tiiat command, having witlihim, besides 
his own ship, the Defence, Colossus, and Ajax* 
Captain Duff, in writing to his wife, said of Nelson, 
*' He is certainly the pleasantest admiral I ever served 
under. He is so good a man that we all wish to do 
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what he likes without any kind of orders. I have 
beea employed for this week past to paint the ship 
after the Nelson mode, which most of the fleet are 
doing." According to this mode, the ships were 
painted as nsual with two yellow streaks, but the 
port-holes were black ; which gave them the appear* 
once of being chequered. On the 9^, according to 
the admiral's diary, he sent the Nelson mode to hia 
friend CoUingwood ; and soch were the high spirits 
and good-humour that prevailed throughout the fleet 
then daily expecting a desperate battle with a superior 
force, that their evenings were often spent in attend- 
ing the theatrical performances which were exhibited 
in almost every ship — a species of amusement which 
had been encouraged by the admiral so long before 
as when he was Captain of the Boreas, in the West 
Indies. These performances contributed to keep up 
the cheerfulness and health of the men, and gen^^y 
concluded about a quarter before eight with God sav« 
the King.'*' 

On the 9^, Nelson, being then 19 leagues firom 
Cadiz, wrote to the captain of the Euryalus, ** heft 
us have them out, my dear Blackwood. Agamemnon, 

* That some of these performances would have done do 
discredit to the regalar stage, may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing spirited passage in an original Prologae deliwed 
daring this blockade of Cadiz, on board the Britannia, Lord 
Northesk, who was present: — 

Tes, he foresees — confirm his prospects, Heaven 1— 
Ton cooped-np boasters to yonr wisnes given ; 
Sees their proud ensigns from their stamlarda torn. 
Their vanqaish'd navies in oar trinmph borne ; 
Sees added laarels grace our Nelson s brow. 
And victory hovering o'er his glowing prow. 
His conqnering banners o*er tbe waves anforl*d. 
And Britain's thander rale the watery world ! 
If aoght of prescience to the Mose belong. 
Soon, soon the scenes that animate her song 
In glowing colonrs shall salnte year eyes. 
And Heaven shall bid th* aospicioos mom arise 
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Belleiale, and Superb, and very probably London, 
are this moment on their passage ; therefore, if Mr. 
Decrte means to come forth, if he would take my 
advice, (which I dare say he will not) he had better 
oome out directly." Nelson had not then learned 
that Villeneuve commanded. "They," he added, 
** who know more of Cadiz than you or I do, say 
that after these Levanters come several days of fine 
weather, westerly winds, fine sea-breezes, and a land- 
wind at night ; and, that if the enemy are bound into 
the Mediterranean, they would come out in the night, 
which they have always done, placing lights on the 
Porpoises and the Diamond, and the shoal off Cadiz, 
ran to the southward, and catch the sea-breeze off 
the mouth of the Gut, and push through, whilst we 
might have little wind in the offing. Li short, watch 
all points, and all winds and weathers." Writing on 
the same day to Collingwood, he says : '* I send you 
my plan of attack, as ^aor as a man dare venture to 
guess at the very uncertain position the enemy may 
be found in. But, my dear friend, it is to place you 
perfectly at ease respecting my intentions, and to 
nve full scope to your judgment for carrying them 
mto effect. We can, my dear Coll, have no litda 
jealousies. We have only one great object in view, 
that of annihilating our enemies and getting a glo^ 
nous peace for our country. No man has more con* 
fidence than I have in you, and no man will render 
3rour services more justice than your very old friend. 
Nelson and Bronte." 

No commander ever left less to chance then Nel- 
son. His operations were the result of mature re- 
flection, guided by a soundness of judgment which 
has never been surpassed. He was the first who 
reduced the system of naval war&re to a science, and 
who, by the judicious arrangement of his plans, inva- 
riably secured victory before a blow was struck. To 
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the mrnds of naval men in particohr, tlie Inminoiis 
directions ianed by him in tlK ]^an of altadc referred 
to in the preceding letter nrast cany conviction of 
the troth of tJiese obsenradcms. They were conveyed 
to the different officers nnder his command in the 
following 

*' incxoaANBTTH. 

•' Victory, off Cadiz, Oct 10. 1805. 

«« Hiinlring it ahnost impoanble to bring a fleet of 
forty sail of the line into battle, in variable winds, 
thick weather, and oth^ circnmstances which mnsl 
occor, without sodi a loss of time that the opporta« 
nity wonld probably be lost of bringing the enemy to 
battle in soch a manner as to make the business 
decisive ; I have therefore made ap my mind to keep 
the fleet in that position of sailing, with the excep- 
tion of the first and second in command, that the 
order of sailing is to be the order of battle ; placing 
the fleet in two lines, of sixteen ships each, with an 
advanced squadron of eight of the fastest sailing two* 
decked ships, which wHl alwa3rs make, if wanted, a 
line of twenty-four sail, on whichever line the com- 
mander-in-chief may direct. The second in com* 
mand will, after my intentions are made known to 
him, have the entire direction of his line, to make 
the attack upon the enemy, and to follow up tbe blow 
until they are captured or destroyed. If the enemy's 
fleet should be seen to windward, in line of batde» 
and that the two lines and advanced squadron could 
fetch them, they will probably be so extended, that 
their van could not succour their rear. I should 
therefore probably make the second in command's 
•ignal, to lead through about the twdfth ship from 
their rear, or wherever he could fetch, if not able to 
get so far advanced. My line would lead through 
about their centre, and the advanced squadron, two 
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or three, or four, ships ahead of their centre, so as to 
ensure ^getting at tiieir commander4n-chief, whom 
every effort must be made to capture. — ^The whole 
impression of the British fleet must be to overpower 
from two or three ships ahead of their commander- 
in-chief, supposed to be in the centre, to the rear of 
their fleet. I will suppose 20 sail of the line to be 
untouched ; it must be some time before they could 
perform a manoeuvre to bring their force compact to 
attack any part of the Briti^ fleet engaged, or suc- 
cour their own ships,' which, indeed, would be im- 
possible without mixing with the ships engaged. 
The enemy's fleet is supposed to consist of 46 sail of 
the line, British fleet of 40. If either be less, only a 
proportionate number of the enemy's ships are to be 
cut off; British to be one-fourth superior to the 
enemy cut off. Something must be left to chance ; 
nothing is sure in a sea-fight beyond all others. 
Shots will carry away the masts and yards of friends 
as well as foes ; but I look with confidence to a vic- 
tory before the van of the enemy could succour their 
rear, and then that the British fleet would be ready 
to receive their 20 sail of the line, or to pursue them 
should they endeavour to make off. If the van of 
the enemy tacks, the captured ships must run to lee- 
ward of the British fleet. If the enemy wears, the 
British must place themselves between the enemy and 
the captured and the disabled British ships; and, 
should the enemy close, I have no fears as to the re- 
sult. The second in command will, in all possible 
things, direct the movements of his line, by keeping 
them as compact b^ the nature of circumstances will 
admit. Captains are to look to their particular line 
as their rallying point ; but, in case signals can neither 
be seen nor .perfectly understood, no captain can do 
very wrong if he places his ship alongside that of an 
enemy. 

B E 
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NfllMm^ laitraeUons to hit Oflleen. 

" Of the taleiuM attack from to windward, the 
enemy in line of battle ready to receive an attack, 

■■■ > British. 

— — ■ — — Enemy. 

" The divbiona of the Brittsh fleet will be brotiglit 
nearly within gun-shot of the enemy's centre ; the 
signal will most probably then be made for the lee- 
line to bear up together, to set all their sails, even 
their steering sails, in order to get as qnickly as pos- 
sible to the enemy's line, and to cut throngh, b^;in« 
ning at the twdfth ship from the enemy's rear. Some 
ships may not get through tbeir exact place ; but 
they will always be at hand to assist their friends. 
Jf any are thrown in the rear of the enemy, they 
would effectually complete the business of 1 2 sail of 
the enemy. Should the enemy wear together or bear 
up and sail large, still the 12 ships, composing in 
the first position the enemy's rear, are to be the 
object of attack of the lee-line, unless otherwise di- 
rected from the commander-in-chief: which is scarcely 
to be expected, as the entire management of the lee- 
line, after the intentions of the commander-in-diief 
are signified, is intended to be left to the judgment 
of the admiral commanding that line. The remain- 
der of the enemy's fleet, 34 sail, are to be left to the 
management oi the oommander-in-duef, who will 
endeavour to take care that the movements of the 
second in command are as little interrupted as pos- 
sible." 

These instructions were issued on the 10^, on which 
day also copies of some standing orders, consisting 
of his last directions to the fleet, were passed from 
ship to ship, to be signed by every captain, and re- 
turned to the Victory. One of Uiese directed the 
supply of fresh provisions and vegetables for the 
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seamen whenever tfaey could be procured, in accord- 
ance with that uniform attention which he had paid 
to their health and comforts. Another enjoined that 
the name and family of every officer, seaman, and 
marine, who should be killed or wounded in action 
with the enemy, on board any of the ships or vessels 
under his command, should be returned to him as 
soon after the circumstance as the service should 
admit, in order that he might transmit it to the 
<iiairman of the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's Coffee 
House, that the case of the relations of those who 
had fallen in the cause of their country might be 
taken into consideration. The difierent divisions of 
the fleet were also required by one of these orders to 
bear the white or St. George's ensign, being his own 
colours, in order to prevent confusion from a variety 
of flags, and to hoist union jacks at the foretop gal- 
lant stay of each ship, as a distinction. 

On the same day, Nelson vtrrote to Captain Black- 
wood, desiring to be informed of every movement of 
the enemy, who were then actually almost out of the 
harbour. "I rely," said he, "that we cannot miss 
getting hold of them, and I will give them such a 
shaking as they never yet experienced — at least, I 
will lay down my life in the attempt. We are a very 
powerful fleet, and not to be had cheap." To his 
second in command he said .- ** My dear Coll, the 
enemy's fleet is all but out of the harbour ; perhaps 
this night, with the northerly wind, they may come 
forth, and with the westerly sea-breeze to-morrow go 
into the Mediterranean." During the ensuing night 
it blew so strong at north-west, that the enemy could 
not venture to get under way; and their con- 
tinuing thus in port rendered the situation of the 
blockading fleet extremely critical ; as Nelson had 
been led by a letter from Admiral Young to believe 
that, if the enemy did not soon sail, he might reason- 

B E 2 
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Mode of Stationing the Fleet. 

ably expect the Brest fleet. •' I must, tJierefore," he 
observed, in writing to that officer, " try and anni- 
hilate them, before the Cadiz fleet can join/' 

On the following day, in a letter to Sir A. Ball, 
Nelson described the manner in which he had sta- 
tioned his ships. •* I have," said he, " five frigates, 
a brig, and a schooner, watching them closely, an 
advanced squadron of fast-sailing ships between me 
and the frigates, and the body of the fleet from 15 to 
18 leagues west of Cadiz. I am aware there will be 
moments when it might be wished we were closer ; 
but I have considered all possible circumstances, and 
believe there will often be times, in strong gales of 
westerly wind, when we may even wish ourselves 
further off, as we shall be in danger of being driven 
into the Mediterranean ; when, if they choose to go 
westward, there will be no interruption. However, 
whether I am right or wrong, I act from the best of 
my judgment." 

That presentiment of his fate, which seems to have 
been fixed in his mind, ever since his assuming the 
command of this station, was strongly expressed 
about this time, in the last letter which he ever VTrote 
to his old friend Davison. " Day by day," says he, 
** my dear friend, I am expecting the fleet to put to 
sea — every day, hour, and moment ; and you may 
rely that, if it is within the power of man to get at 
them, it shall be done ; and I am sure that all my 
brethren look to that day as the finish of our labori- 
ous cruise. The event no man can say exactly ; but 
I must think, or render great injustice to those under 
me, that, let the battle be when it may, it will never 
have been surpassed. My shattered frame, if I sur- 
vive that day, will require rest, and that is alll shall 
ask for. If I fall on such a glorious occasion, it 
shall be my pride to take care that my friends shall 
not blush for me : these thiugs are in the hands of a 
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wise and jast Providence, and His will be done ! I 
have got some trifle, thank God, to leave to those I 
hold most dear, and I have taken care not to neglect 
it. Do not think I am low-spirited on this account, 
or fancy any thing is to happen to me ; quite the 
contrary. My mind is calm, and I have only to 
think of destroying our inveterate foe. I have two 
frigates gone for more information ; and we all hope 
for a meeting with the enemy. Nothing can be finer 
than the fleet under my command. Whatever be 
the event, believe me ever, my dear Davison, your 
much obliged and sincere friend." 

Nelson daily experienced the advantage of the 
station which he had determined to keep, 16 or 18 
leagues to the westward of Cadiz : for, although it 
was possible that the combined fleet might get a few 
leagues before him into the Mediterranean, yet that 
inconvenience could not be put in competition with 
the chance of his own being driven through the 
Straits. He ardently wished that he could have 
c^nged some of his ships for others which were 
better sailers. He knew that the enemy must ere 
long move from Cadiz ; and they might not volun- 
teer an action. " I own,'' said he to Lord Barham, 
" I long for faster sailing ships, and, if not three- 
deckers, two [deckers] alongside an enemy are better 
than three-deckers a great way off." 

Wliilst Nelson was thus watching, with the utmost 
anxiety, every movement of the enemy in Cadiz, the 
Rochfort squadron had not only sailed, but taken the 
Calcutta and most of her convoy of South Sea whalers, 
and chased very hard the Agamemnon and L' Aimable 
on their way to join his fleet : and his lordship 
thought it by no means improbable that this squad- 
ron might proceed to the southward and enter the 
Mediterranean. His fleet was at this time very short 
of men, and the crews had in consequence more labo- 
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enemy n.n.b. The frigates and look-out ships kept 
sight of the enem^^ most admirably all night, and told 
me by signals which tack they were upon. At eight 
P.M. we wore, and stood to the s.w., and at four 
A.M. stood to the n.b." 

Nelson passed the night as he had formerly done 
that before the battle of Copenhagen : and his rest 
was short and interrupted. The enemies of his 
country were now almost within his reach ; he knew 
that in the impending conflict his ship would be the 
particular object of their fury, and he could scarcely 
expect to pass through the fiery ordeal in safety. 
The 21'^ of October had been a memorable day in 
his family, because on that day his uncle. Captain 
Suckling, in the Dreadnought, had with two other 
ships of the line beaten off a French squadron of four 
sail of the line and three frigates. With a feeling 
from which the greatest minds are not exempt, he 
concluded that it was destined to be the day of his 
battle also ; and he prepared himself for the issue, 
whatever it might be. He rose by break of day, 
when the combined fleet was distinctly seen from the 
Victory's deck, formed in a close line of battle ahead, 
on the starboard tack, about 12 miles to leeward, 
standing to the south. He put on what he called his 
fighting coat,* which he had so often worn in battle, 
and which he preserved with a degree of veneration. 
The insignia of the various splendid honours which 
he had received from foreign potentates were plainly 
worked upon it ; and he resolved that the Star of the 
Order of the Bath, which he had always particularly 
prized as the free gift of his own sovereign, should 
appear in the battle and be nearest to his heart m 
case of his fall. To the remonstrances of his friends, 
who feared that these badges of honour might mark 

* This coat is, I believe, preserved in a glass case in the 
Painted Hall, Greenwich — Thb Old Sailor. 
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him out to the enemy, and wished him to exchange 
that coat for another, he replied, " No, in honour I 
gained them, in honour I wUl die in them." 

At seven o'clock, the enemy wearing in succession, 
he committed himself to the providence of God in 
the following admirable prayer, which appears in hia 
diary : " May the great God whom I worship grant 
to my country, and for the benefit of Europe in ge- 
neral, a great and glorious victory; and may no 
misconduct in any one tarnish it ; and may humanity 
after victory be the predominant feature in the British 
fleet ! For myself individually, I commit my life to 
Him who made me, and may His blessing light upon 
my endeavours for serving my country faithfully ! To 
Him I resign myself and the just cause which is en- 
trusted to me to defend. Amen I Amen ! Amen V* 

Mindful, on this solemn occasion, of the objects of 
his fondest attachment, who, in case of that death 
which he evidently anticipated, would be left without 
protection, he introduced also in his private journal 
the following testamentary document, being the last 
words that he ever wrote : — 

'• October 21»S 1805, then in sight of the 

combined fleets of France and Spain, 

distant about ten miles. 
" Whereas the eminent services of £mma HamiU 
ton, widow of the Rt. Hon. Sir William Hamilton, 
have been of the very greatest service to our king 
and country, to my knowledge, without her receiving 
any reward from either our king or our country — 
First, that she obtained the king of Spain's letter, in 
1706, to his brother the king of Naples, acquainting 
him of his intention to declare war against England ; 
from which letter the ministry sent out orders to the 
then Sir John Jervis to strike a stroke, if opportu- 
nity offered, against either the arsenals of Spain or 
her fleets ; that neither of these was done is not the 
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fault of Ijady Hamilton : the opportanity might have 
heen offered — Secondly, the British fleet under my 
command could never have returned the second time 
to Egypt, had not Lady Hamilton's influence with 
the queen caused letters to he wrote to the governor 
of Syracuse, that he was to encourage the fleet heing 
supplied with every thing, should they put into any 
port in Sicily. We put into Sjn^acuse, and received 
every supply; went to Egypt and destroyed the 
French fleet. — Could I have rewarded these services, 
I would not now call upon my country. But, as that 
has not heen in my power, I leave Emma Hamilton, 
therefore, as a legacy to my king and country, that 
they will give her an ample provision to maintain her 
rank in life. I also leave to the heneficence of my 
country my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thomp- 
son ; and I desire she will use in future the name of 
Nelson onl} . These are the only favours I ask of my 
king and country, at this moment when I am going 
to fight their hattle. May God hless my king and 
country and all those I hold dear ! My relations it 
is needless to mention ; they will of course he amply 
provided for." This he signed with his own name, 
and it was witnessed, at his desire, hy Captain Hardy 
and Captain Blackwood. On leaving his cahin, the 
admiral went over the diflerent decks, speaking to 
and encouraging the men with his usual afllahility, 
and seeing that the preparations for hattle were 
complete throughout the ship. As he ascended the 
quarter-deck ladder, he was greeted with three 
dieers. 

Captain Blackwood, after watching the enemy all 
night, had heen ordered hy signal at six in the morn- 
ing to repair on hoard the Victory. He found the 
admiral in good but very calm spirits, and congratu- 
lated him on the approach of the moment which he 
had so long and so ardently wished for. Nelson's 
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reply was, " I mean to-day to bleed the captains of 
the frigates ; so I shall keep you on board till the 
very last minute." His mind seemed to be entirely 
directed to the strength and formation of the enemy's 
line, as well as to the effect which his novel mode of 
attack was likely to produce ; and he expressed some 
disappointment that the enemy tacked to the north- 
ward and formed their line on the larboard instead 
of the starboard tack, which latter line of bearing 
would have kept the Straits' mouth open. On the 
other hand, by forming to the northward, they brought 
the shoals of Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the lee 
of the British fleet, and, with the existing wind, kept 
open the port of Cadiz, which was of infinite conse- 
quence to them. This movement was in a great 
degree the cause of Nelson's afterwards making the 
signal to anchor, the necessity of which was im- 
pressed upon his mind to the last moment of his life; 
and so much did he apprehend the possibility of the 
enemy's escape into Cadiz, that he desired Captain 
Blackwood to employ the frigates as much as he 
could in completing the destruction of their ships, 
whether at anchor or not, and not to think of saving 
ships or men — for annihilation to both was his first 
object, and capture but a secondary one. In the five 
hours and a half that Blackwood remained on board, 
during which he was not ten minutes from Nelson's 
side, his lordship frequently asked what he should 
consider as a victory ; the certainty of which he 
seemed never for an instant to doubt, although, from 
the situation of the land, he questioned the possibility 
of preserving the prizes that might be taken. The 
captain answered that, considering the handsome 
way in which the enemy offered battle, their appar- 
ent determination for a fair trial of strength, and the 
proximity of the land, he thought, if fourteen ships 
were captured, it would be a glorious result. Nd- 
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8on always replied : "1 shall not be satisfied with 

any thing short of twenty." We shall see that both 

in regard to the number and the difficulty of preserve 

ing the prizes, the result so exactly corresponded 

with his anticipations, that one would almost suppose 

this extraordinary man to have been endowed with 

the gift of prescience. A telegraphic signal was 

made to denote that he intended to break through 

the rear of the enemy's line, to prevent their getting 

into Cadiz ; after which, when Captain Blackwood 

was walking with him on the poop, he said, *' Til 

now amuse the fleet with a signal" — at the same 

time asking if he did not think there was one yet 

wanting. The captain answered that he thought the 

whole of the fleet seemed very clearly to understand 

what they were about, and to vie with each other 

who should first get nearest to the Victory or the 

Royal Sovereign, which bore the flag of admiral 

Collingwood, the second in command. These words 

were scarcely uttered when he made his last signal 

— a signal that can never be forgotten as long as 

the English navy and the English language exists — 

ENGLAND BXPECTS BVER7 MAN WILL DO HIS DUTT. 

The shout with which it was received throughout 
the fleet was sublime. ** Now," said Nelson, ** I 
can do no more. We must trust to the Great Dis- 
poser of all events and the justice of our cause. I 
thank God for this great opportunity of doing my 
duty." 

The wind was light, from the south-west, and a 
long swell was setting into the Bay of Cadiz, so that 
our ships, like sovereigns of the ocean, moved ma- 
jestically before it, each crowding all sail possible, 
and falling into her station according to her rate of 
going. About seven o'clock, the enemy wore, and 
then stood in a close line on the larboard tack to- 
wards Cadiz. The sun shone brightly on their sails, 
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and, from the number of three-deckers among them, 
they made a most formidable appearance, which, 
however, so far from appalling our brave fellows, 
merely suggested the observation: "What a fine 
eight those ships would make at Spithead !" Nelson 
himself, when he felt convinced that the enemy oould 
not avoid an engagement, displayed the highest de- 
gree of animation ; and, turning to Captain Hardy 
and the other officers around him, he exclaimed: 
•• They cannot now escape us ! I think we shall 
make sure of at least twenty of them. I may proba- 
bly lose a leg ; but that will be purchasing a victory 
cheaply." 

The relative strength of the hostile fleets was as 
follows. The references to the respective ships cor- 
respond with those in the annexed engraving, which 
represents the situation of the two fleets at the mo- 
ment of commencing the action. 

BRITISH FLEET. 



VAN. 



A. 

B. 
C. 

D. 



Shipa. 



Victory . 

Temeraire 
Neptune . 

Britannia 



E. Leviathan 

F. Conqueror 

0. Agamemnon 
H. Ajax . . 

1. Orion . . 
K. Minotaur 
L. Spartiate 
X. Defiance . 
Z. Prince . . 
AA. Dreadnought 
BB. Africa . . . 



Ouns. 



Commanders. 



110 



{; 



Admiral Lord Nelson. 

Captain T. M. Hardy. 

98 E. Harvey. 

98 T. F. Fremantte. 



100 

74 
74 
64 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
98 
98 
64 



{ 



Rear-Adm. Earl of Northeek. 
Captain C. Bullen. 

H. W. Bayntun. 

I. Pellew. 

Sir E. Berry. 

•J. Pilfold. 

■ C. CodringtoD. 
C. J. M. MansfteW. 

- Sir F. Laforey. 

P. C. Durham. 

R. Grindall. 

J. Conn. 

H. Digby. 
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CombiiMd French and Spaoiali Fleet. 



KEAH. 
Ships. Oiiiu. Coamanden. 

^, r% 1 a -rtA /Vice- Admiral ColUngwood. 

M. Royal Sovereign . . 100 ^^.^^^^^ ^ ^^j^^^^^ 

N. BeUeisle 74 W. Hargood. 

O. Colossus 74 J. N. Morris. 

P. Mars 74 G. Duff. 

Q, Tonnant 80 C. Tyler. 

B. Bellerophon .... 74 J. Cooke. 

S. Achille 74 R. King. 

T. Polyphemus .... 64 — R. Redmill. 

U. Revenge 74 H. R. Moorsom. 

V. Swiftoure 74 W. G. Rutherford. 

W. Defence 74 Geo. Hope. 

Y. Thunderer .... 74 *J, Stockham. 

a. Euryalus 36 Hon. H. Blackwood. 

b. Sirius 36 W. Prowse. 

c. Phoebe 36 Hon. T. B. Capel. 

d. Naiad ^ 36 Parker 

e. Pickle ...;.. 10 Lieut. J. R. Lapenotiere. 

f. Entreprenante . . 10 J. Puyer. 

♦ Senior lieutenants Pilfold, of the Ajax.and Stockham, of 
tho Thunderer, commanded in the place of Captains Brown 
and Lechmere, called home to give evidence on the inquiry 
into the conduct of Sir R. Calder. 



COMBINED FRENCH AND SPANISH FLEET. 

SPANISH. 
Shipi. GaoB.. Commanderg. 

{Rear- Admiral Don Baltaser 
Cisneros. 
Brigadier Don F. Uriarte. 
_. . .... ,to Admiral Don F. Gravina. 

29 Prmcipe de Astunas 112 ^^^^ j^^^^ Antonio Escano. 

26 Argonauta 80 Don Antonio Parejo. 

1 Neptuno 84 Brig. Don C. Valdez. 

r Vice- Admiral Don Ignatio 
17 Santa Anna .... 112^ D*Aliva. 

(. Capt.Don Joseph deGardoqui. 

6 Rayo 200 Brig. Don Henrique M'Donel. 

32 Montannez 74 Captain Don F. Alcedo. 

19 Monarca 74 Don T. Argumosa. 

23 St. Jaan Nepomuceno 74 BrigDonC.Churruca. 

8 San Francisco de Assisi 74 Don Louis de Floros. 
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SO Bahama . . . 
11 San Jasto . . 
15 San Leandro . 
3 San Augastino 
33 San Tldefonso 

Flora .... 

Mercuiio . . 



74 

74 
64 
74 
74 
44 
24 



-Brig Don A.D . Galiano. 
-Don Miguel Gaston. 
-Don Jos. de Qnevedo. 
-Brig DonF.X.Cagiga]. 
-Don Jos. de Vargas. 



FBENCH. 



12 Le Bncentaare . . . 



TAdmiral Villeneave. 
80^ Captain Prigny. 
t Majendie. 



4 Le Formidable ... 80 



{ 



25 L'Algearas ,4 ^Rear-Admiral Magon. 



16 L'Indomptable . ... 84 

13 Le Neptane 84 

20 Le Pluton : 74 

5 Le Mont Blanc ... 74 

28 LeSwiftsure .... 74 

2 Le Scipion 74 

24 Le Berwick 74 

21 L'Intrepide 74 

31 L'Aigle 74 

9 L'Heros ....;. 74 

18 Le Fongnenx .... 74 

7 Le Da Ghiay Trcmin . 74 

22 L'Argonaute .... 74 

14 Le Redoubtable ... 74 

27 L'Achille 74 

40 Lliermione 40 

27 L'Hortnmne .... 40 

39 La Comelie 40 

36 LaTamise 40 

34 Le Rhin 40 

35 L'Argus 16 

38 Le Ferrete 18 

L'ObserTatenr .... 18 



Rear-Admiral Dnmanoir. 
Captain Marchand. 
Rear-Admiral Mi 
Captain Bruard. 



Hnbert. 

Maistral. 

Cosmas. 

le Villegries. 

Villemadrin. 

Berenger. 

Camas. 

Infomet. 

Courrege. 

Poulain. 

Baudouin. 

Tonflet. 

Epron. 

Lucas. 

de Nieuport. 



Admiral Yillenenve had sailed from Cadiz with 
the determination of giving battle to the English 
fleet, though contrary to the instructions of Bona- 
parte, whose intention it was that the combined fleet 
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should sail from Cadiz, form a juiction with the 
Carthagena squadron, and proceed to Toulon; so 
that, in case any reverse of fortune should tempt the 
Spanish government to throw off his yoke, he might 
have the greatest part of their navy in his power. 
The admiral is supposed to have been impeUed by 
motives of personal resentment and wounded honour 
to act in opposition to this plan. Bonaparte and his 
official paper had made severe remarks on his conduct 
in the engagement with Sir R. Calder ; and the Spa- 
niards themselves had openly upbraided him with not 
supporting them on that occasion. He knew, more- 
over, that Admiral Rosilly was coming to supersede 
him, and hoped, before he came, to wipe off every 
supposed stain on his conduct by a victory over an 
enemy whom he supposed to be far inferior in force 
to wlmt they really were. Ignorant of the reinforce- 
ment which the British fleet had received from Eng- 
land, he was confirmed in his resolution to put to 
sea by the inteUigence that Admiral Louis was then 
absent with six sail of the line, supposing the fleet 
off Cadiz to be thus reduced to twenty-one saiL 
Neither was he certain that the latter was commanded 
by the dreaded Nelson ; for an American had reported 
that he could not possibly be with the blockading 
fleet, as he had been seen only a few days before in 
London. Every precaution was taken to ensure suo* 
cess. Four thousand choice troops under Gfeneral 
Contamin in the Bucentaure were distributed through- 
out the combined fleet ; among these were many of 
the most skilful sharpshooters and Tyrolese riflemen ; 
and the French ships were furnished with all sorts of 
fire-ba]ls and other combustibles to be thrown into 
the English ships, in hopes of being able either to 
bum them, or to produce such confusion as might 
facilitate the design of boarding where an opporta- 
idty ofiered. 
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The enemy appeared with their heads to the north- 
ward, and formed their line of hattle with great 
closeness and correctness ; and, as Nelson's mode of 
attack was unusual, so the structure of their line 
was new. It formed a crescent convexing to lee- 
ward ; and CoUingwood, in leading down the centre, 
had both the van and rear of the enemy abaft his 
beam. In a private letter from an officer of the Bel- 
lerophon, he observes, "The enemy formed a close 
and well imagined, though until now unexampled, 
order of battle ; and which, had their plan of defence 
been as well executed as it was contrived, would 
have rendered our victory much more dearly bought 
than it was ; they wer^ formed ip » double line, 
thus— 

X 9 3 

4 6 6 

Freacb. and Spaniards alternately, and it was their 
intention on our breaking the line (which manoeuvre 
they expected we should as usual put in execution) 
astern of No« 4, for No. 2 to make sail, that the 
British ship in hauling up should fall on board of 
her, while No. 6 should bear up and rake her, and 
No. 1 would bring her broadside to bear on her 
starboard bow. Luckily, this manoeuvre succeeded 
with only the Tonnant and Bellerophon> which were 
among die ships tbitt suffered most." Before their 
fire opened, every ship was therefore abput a cable's 
length to windward of her second ahead and astern, 
forming a kind of double line, and appeared, when 
on their beam^^ to leave a very small interval between 
them, and this without crowding their ships. Vil- 
leneuve, in the Bueentaure, wa3 in the centre, and 
the Prince of Asturias, be^ri^g the Spanish admiral 
Gravina's flag, in the rear ; but the French and Spa- 
nish ships were intermixed without any apparent re- 
gard to national order. Nelson, in the Victory, 

F F 
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bore down at tlie head of the weather eoltnim. And 
CoUingwood, in the Royal Sotereign, at the head of 
the lee. 

About ten o'doeik, Ndion began to manifest great 
anxiety to doM -mth ftut enemy. He freqoently re- 
marked that they pot a good ftaoe upon it, bat always 
quickly added t " IH gii^ them endi a drenftfaig as 
tiiey never had before,** regfettmg, at the none time, 
the vicinity of file lend. At that critical moment. 
Captain Blackwood veatared to repreaent to his lord- 
idiip the mdae of aadi a life as hli, and paittcularly 
on the present occasion ; and proposed that he shonld 
hoist his flag in the Eoryalas, from whtdi he conM 
better see what was going on, as well as what orders 
to issue in case of necessity. He would not listen 
to such a proposal, and assigned as his reason the 
force of example. The captain then endeavoured to 
persnade him to aUow the Temeraire, Neptune, and 
Leviathan, to lead intd action before the Victory, 
which was then the headmost ship. After mudi 
conversation, in which Blackwood gave it as the 
joint opinion of Captain Hardy and himoMlf that it 
would be most advantageoua to the fleet for his lord- 
ship to keep out of the battte as long as poasiMe, heat 
length consented that the Temeitdre, whidi was then 
sailing abreast of the Victory, should go ahead, and 
hailed Captain Harvey to say that sacS was his in- 
tention, if the Tememire toM pass the Victory. 
Captain Harvey, being rather out of hail, the aifat^ 
sent Bladtwood to communicate his wf^es, and &at 
officer, on his retmn, fonnd him domg all in his 
power to increase ratiier than dimfaiirii sail, so that 
^bt Temeraire was actually unable to pass : conse- 
quently, when they cune within gun-shot of the 
enemy. Captain Harvey, finding his <3brts ineffectual, 
was obliged to take his station astern of the admiral. 

Villenenve, on sedng tlie novel mode of attack 
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intended to be made on the combined fleet, and which 
he could not in any way prevent, called his officers 
about him, and» pointing out the manner in which 
the British eommandera were leading their columns, 
he exclaimed, '* Nothing but victory can attend such 
gallant conduct !" When Nelson observed the ene* 
my's shot pass over the Victory, he desired Captain 
Blackwood, and Captain Prowee, of the Sirius, to 
go on board their fHgatea, and in their way, to tell 
all the captains of lineof battle ships that he depended 
on their exertions; and that if, from the mode of 
attack prescribed, they f^ofond k impracticable to get 
into action immediafcdyi lliey might adopt whatever 
course they thought best, |nK)vided it carried liiem 
quickly and closely alongside the enemy. At parting, 
Captain Blackwood took his hand and said, " I trust, 
my Idrd, that on my return to the Victory, which 
will be as soon as possible, I shall find your lordship 
"wdl and in possession of twenty prices/' " God bless 
yon, BlaekwoodV he replied; *' I shall n^ver speak 
to you again." 

The two columns of Hie British fleet, led on by 
their gallant diiefe, continued to advance, with light 
airs and all sails set, towards the van and centre of 
the enemy, whose line extended about notth-north- 
^ast and south^south^west. In order to prevent any 
possibility of their escape into Cadiz, Nelson's column 
was steered about two points more to the north than 
Gollingwood*8, in eonsequence of which the leading 
ahips of the lee line were ^e first engaged. The 
Royal Sovereign and her line steered for tiie centre. 
At half-past elev^ the enemy began firing on the 
Royal Sovereign. '* See," exclaimed Nelson, " how 
that noble fellow, Collingwood, carries his ship into 
aetion." Ten minutes dfterwards, the Royal Sovereign 
<q)ened her fire, and cut through the enemy's line 
astern of the Spanish ship, Santa Anna, 112, engag- 

F F 2 
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ing her at the muzzle of her guns oq the starboard 
tide. CoUingwood, delighted at having got first 
into action, tamed to his captain and said* " Rather- 
ham, what would Nelson give to be here ?" " Per- 
haps," says Sonthey, "both these brave officers 
thooght of Nelson with gratitode, for a circnmatanoe 
which had oocorred on &e preceding day. Colling- 
wood, with scHne of the captains, having gone on 
board the Victory, to receive instmctions. Nelson in- 
quired of him where his captedn was, and was told in 
reply that they were not upon good terms with each 
other. 'Terms!' said Nelson — 'good terms with 
each other !' He immediately sent a boat for Cap- 
tain Rotherham, led him, as soon as he arrived, to 
CoUingwood, and, saying, 'Look, yonder are the 
enemy !* bade them shake hands like Englishmen." — 
Rotherham, during the engagement, displayed a con- 
genial spirit with that of Nelson himself. A heavy 
shower of musketry had nearly swept the quarter-deck 
of the Royal Sovereign, when some of his officers 
earnestly requested him not to expose himself so 
much to the enemy's sharpshooters, by wearing a 
gold-laced hat and appearing in his epaulettes^ " Let 
me alone," replied Rotherham; "J have always 
fought in a cocked hat, and I always wilL" The 
other ships of the lee line vied with each other in fol- 
lowing the daring example of their leader. 

The weather column, led on by Nelson, had mean- 
while advanced towards the enemy's van, and by his 
orders flags had been hoisted on different parts of the 
rigging of the Victory, lest a shot should carry away 
her ensign. It is an extraordinary fact that the ene- 
my did not hoist any colours, at least, not till late in 
the action. The Santissima Trinidad and Bucentanre 
were the ninth and tenth ships of their line ; but, as 
the enemy's admirals did not show their flags, the 
former was distinguished from the rest only by hav« 
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ing four decks ; and to the bow of this formidable 
opponent, his old acquaintance, as Nelson familiarly 
called her, he ordered the Victory to be steered.* 
The enemy at first displayed considerable coolness ; 
and, as the Victory approached, such of their ships sub 
-were ahead of her and across her bows, began, at 
fifty minutes past eleven, frequently to fire single 
^ns, to ascertain whether she was within range, 
vrhen, a shot having passed through her main-top- 
grallant sail, they opened a tremendous fire. The 
steadiness preserved by his crew was noticed with 
great satisfaction by Nelson, who declared that in all 
his battles he had seen nothing which surpassed it. 
The Victory had about 20 men killed and 30 wounded, 
before she returned a shot. Her mizen-topmast and 
all her studding sails and their booms on both sides 
had been shot away , and the wheel knocked to pieces, 
BO that they were compelled to steer by relieving 
tackles in the gun-room. The Victory was then 
about 500 yards from the Bucentaure, having the 
latter about two points on the larboard bow — the 
Redoubtable on the starboard bow, and the French 
Neptune right ahead — the Santissima Trinidad hav- 
ing forged ahead so as to lie rather broad on the 
starboard bow of the Bucentaure. In two or three 
ininuteft after the mizen topmast had come down, a 
double-headed shot swept the Victory's poop, killed 
eight marines, and wounded several others. This 
was immediately observed by Nelson, who directed 
Captain Adair to send his men to the great guns; 

* Nelson was particularly anxious to get alongside M. 
Villeneave, and frequently employed his remaining eye in 
endeavouring to discover the flag of the commander-in-chief. 
His old antagonist, the Santissima Trinidad, was well known 
by her four tier of ports, but Nelson had no real intention of 
a continued attack upon her, whilst a French vice-admiral was 
to be contended with. — Thb Old Sailob. 
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bat to be prompt at call. Shortly afterwarda a sbot 
passed tnrongh tba tbickngaa of four hammocks near 
the larboard chess-tree* struck the quarter of the 
launch, shtvered the fore brace bits* and then went 
away between the admiral and C^ptsin Hardy. A 
splinter, from the bits, bmised the left foot of the 
latter, and tore the badde away from his shoe. Hie 
gallant chief and his brave captain, who had been 
walking together, instantly stopped and gaaed with 
much earnestness at each other, under the supposi- 
tion that one of them was wounded ; bat» on per- 
ceiving that both were safe, his lordship smilingly 
observed, " This work is too warm. Hardy, to kst 
long." 

In about a minute afterwards, a partial dearanoe 
of the smoke afforded the Victory an opportunity to 
perceive the position of the enemy as above stated, 
and Captain Hardy, seeing the impossibility of break- 
ing through the line without running on board one of 
the ships, mentioned the circumstance to Nelson, 
who quickly answered, " It cannot be helped ; it 
does not signify which we run on board of — take 
your own choice/' About l'*^, p.m., the Victory's bow 
was passing the stem of the Bucentaure so close 
that, had there been wind enough to blow out the 
ensign of the latter, it might have been torn away 
from its staff by the people on board the Victory. 
At this moment the 68-poander forecastle earroaada 
of the Victory, loaded with one round shot, and a 
keg containing 500 mui^et balls, was disduurged 

* Historians differ very much with respect to the time at 
which the Victory actually commenced tt^ action. A shot 
or two had been fired soon after tweWe o*clock ; bnt it it 
conjectured more from aceident than design. The two per- 
sons appointed to take minutes were killed soon after the 
enemy opened their fire, and, therefore, the precise moment 
cannot be ascertained, but it was certainly near one o*clock. 
— Thb Old Sailob. 
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point blank into the o«bin windows of the Buoea« 
taure, and did moat AneadAd execution, which waa 
promptly followed np by the treniendoas broadside 
of the Victory, as the ipws in succession were brought 
to bear upon her opponent, and the crash caused by 
^e charge of double, and> in several instances, trebk 
d^ot, must have been most appalling to theenemy<— -the 
distance between the ships being so small that the 
Victory's larboard main«yard arm, as she rolled, 
touched the vangs of the Buoentaure's gaff. Tbs 
tbree-dedcer was between two and three minutes 
passing the French admiral's stem ; but even in that 
time the loss of the latter, from the Victory's fire, in 
killed and wounded, is admitted to have been nearly 
400 men, and 20 of their guns dismounted. 

Nelson and Captain Hardy were pacing the deck, 
and the former listened witib anxiety to the almost 
deafening noise of the guns, and the rending and 
crashing of the Bucentaure's frame- work; but the 
moment the Victory became a fair object to the French 
Neptune, that Aip opened a heavy fire upon her, 
making almost every shot tell, whilst, at the same 
time, the Redoubtable brought her foremost guns to 
bear, so as to aid in raking Uie Victory. It appeared 
doubtful, at first, which sUp tht Victory would take, 
but the French Neptoie, having set her jib and 
gathered way, ranged ahead, and the helm of the 
Victory was clapped hard a-port and she stood for the 
Redoubtable. "Die two diips were soon in collision,* 



* Hoggins, the marine painter to his majesty, has recently 
exhibited in Exeter Hall two most admirable paintings of the 
Battle of Trafalgar ; in one of which he has chosen the moment 
when the collision between the Victory and Redonbtable took 
place, and in the other the gale after the battle. Tamer has 
also a picture in the Painted Hall, Greenwich, bat it is more 
% portrait of the Victory than any thing else. — Tbb Oi.o 
Sailos. 
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and tlie Redoubtable, just previous to coming in con- 
lBCt» shut ber lower deck ports and fired from tiiiem 
no more during tbe bottle. In a few minutes tbe 
ships dropped idongside of each other : the starboard 
fore lower studding-sail boom-iron of tiie Victory 
hooking into die leedi of her opponent's foretopsail, 
and keeping them together. At this moment the 
starboard 68-pounder carronade on the Victory's 
forecastle, loaded witii a similar charge to that already 
described, was fired with deadly efiect, and in an in- 
stant cleared the gangways of the French 74, who 
continued to fight her main-deck guns, and to pour 
in constant discharges of musketry from her tops. 

Meanwhile the remaining ships of Nelson's column 
pressed forward to his support without regard to 
their stations in the line. Hence it was ^t the 
Spaniards, watching from the walls of Cadiz the pro- 
gress of the British columns, described them as 
coming down " like mad Englishmen in confrision 
and disorder ;" little imagining that their movements 
were the result of profound thought and consum- 
mate judgment. Owing to the mode of attack 
which the admiral had adopted, the fiastest sailers, 
like sharpshooters in an army, had half joined 
the battle before the slow-sailing ships came up to 
their support, as a corps of reserve, which soon 
decided the day. Had he delayed forming his line, 
and proportioned the way made by the bad sailing 
ships of the fleet, they would have fired at a distance 
for a considerable time, and the enemy might have 
had a drawn battle by escaping into Cadiz, What 
the genius of Nelson so ably planned, his officers 
fiilly executed. 

In the first heat of the action, Mr. Scott, the ad- 
miral's secretary, was killed by a cannon-ball, while 
conversing with Captain Hardy very near to Lord 
Nelson. Captain Adair, of the marines, endeavoured 
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to remove the mangled body, but it had already 
attracted the notice of the ackoiral. *' Is that poor 
Scott who is gone ?" he inquired. Mr. Pascoe, his 
first lieutenant, received a severe wound when speak- 
ing to his lordship. 

The fire from the tops of the Redoubtable took a 
most decided and fatal effect amongst the officers and 
men on the deck of the Victory : and Hardy, sensible 
that the admiral's dress made him too conspicuous 
a mark for this murderous kind of warfare, intreated 
him to change it, or at least to throw a great 
coat over it. Nelson merely replied that he had not 
time to do so. As the great guns of his opponent 
were silent, he twice gave orders to cease firing upon 
her, under the impression that she had struck. About 
25 minutes past one, Nelson and Hardy were walking 
near the middle of the quarter-deck ; the admiral had 
just commended the manner in which one of his ships 
near him was fought ; and he was in the act of turn- 
ing near the combings of the cabin ladder hatchway, 
with his face towards the stem, when a musket-ball, 
fired from the mizen-topof the Redoubtable, struck him 
on the left shoulder, and, perforating the epaulet, 
passed through the spine, and lodged in the muscles 
of the back towards the right side. Nelson instantly 
fell with his face on the deck, upon the very spot 
which was covered with the blood of his secretary. 
Hardy, on turning round, saw the admiral falling, 
and immediately afterwards Sergeant Seeker of the 
marines and two seamen raised him from the deck. 
'* Hardy," said he, "I believe they have done it at 
last !" *' I hope not," said the captain. " Yes/' he 
replied, " my back-bone is shot through." 

The men immediately bore off the wounded admi- 
ral to the cock-pit, and, while they were descending 
the ladder from the middle deck, he covered his face 
and his stars with his handkerchief, that he might 
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mt attnct tine notice of the crew."^ At the foot of 
tbo cockpit kdder be was met by Mr. Burkc» the 
puaer, who» with the awistanoe of a marine* sup* 
porting hia lega, carried bim over the bodies of the 
wounded and dying* with which the cock-pit waa 
arowded, and pUoed him on a pallet, on tiie lar- 
board aide of iJie midabipmen'e birth. Mr. Beatty» 
aorgeoQ of the Victory, was summoned, and tibva 
admiral's clothes were taken off to facilitate the 
tocamination of the wound. Nelson knew from bit 
own feelings, as well as from the expression of the 
surgeon's countenance, which he closely watched, 
that it was mortal, " You can be of no use to me, 
Beatty," said he ; " go and attend those whose Uvea 
can be preservecU" The Rsv. Mr. Scott, Nelson'a 
chaplain and foreign interpreter, (whom he always 
called ]>octor, prot^bly to distinguish bim from his 
private secretary of the same name) having at this 
moment gone to the cockpit to look after his wounded 
friend. Lieutenant P&scoe, perceived, with amazement 
and horror, that the admiral had been brought down. 
He immediately seated himself on the floor, sup- 
ported his pillow during the surgeon's operations, 
and continued in attendance on him to the last. 
After some inquiries relative to the state of the bat- 
tle, about whidi he manifested much greater concern 
than for his personal situation, though evidently suf* 
fering extreme agony, he suddenly exclaimed, in a 
hurried manner, "Doctor, remember me to lAdy 



* Some of Nelson's biographers hare stated that on 
descending the ladder he obiBerved the tUler ropes, whieh 
had been shot away» had not been replaoed. and gave orders 
that new ones sbocud be rove. This mast be an jerror ; Nd- 
■on was a thorough seaman^ and knew that the tiller ropes 
were useless when the wheel was knocked to pieces — the 
ship was being steered at the time by the relieTing taddet. 
««r Ths Oud Sailor. 
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fiamUton: remember me to Horatia. Tell her I 
have made a will, aiMi left her a legacy to my coun*- 
try/' This he afterwarda^repeated in a calmer tone 
to Mr. Scott, with whom he conversed at intervals, 
in a low voice, bat in a perfectly collected manner. 
As the blood flowed internally from the wound, the 
lower cavity of the body gradually filled, and at 
times produced a feeling of sufbcation : he therefore 
frequently desired Mr. Burke to raise him ; and, com- 
plaining of excessive thirst, he was supplied with 
lemonade by Mr. Scott. In this state of suffering, 
however, with nothing but havoc, death, and misery 
around him, the spirit of Nelson remained unsub- 
dued. His mind was stiU intent on the great object 
that he had always kept in view — his duty to hia 
country; and he anxiously inquired for Captain 
Hardy, that he might learn from his lips whether hifl 
hopes of the annihilation of the enemy were likely to 
be realised. At this critical period of the battle, it 
was upwards of an hour before that officer could leave 
the deck, and Nelson began to be apprehensive that 
his brave associate had fallen. 

During this time the fight raged with great fiiry, 
and soon after the fall of Nelson both ships fell on 
board the Temeraire, the Redoubtable's bowsprit 
.passing over the gangway of the British ship, a little 
afore the main shrouds, where it was immediately 
lashed, and a most effective raking 6re poured into 
the devoted Frenchman. The destruction from the 
tops of the Redoubtable had nearly cleared the upper 
deck of the Victory, which being observed from the 
Redoubtable's mizen-top, was communicated to the 
officers of that ship, and the boarders mustered qn 
her gangway and in the chains to board the Victory. 
The curvature in the upper part of the hulls prevented 
this ; but a party of officers and men from the Vic* 
tory's middle and main-deck instantly ascended to 
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repel the meditated attack, and an interchange of 
musketry took place, in which Captain Adair, of the 
marines, and 18 men were killed, one lieatenant mor- 
tally womided, and 1 midshipman and 20 men 
wounded. The grinding of the dead bodies between 
the two ships as they fdl is described as horrible* 

Bat to retam to Nelson, who lay expiring in 
the cock-pit The crew of the Victory were heard 
dieering: Nelson anxiously inquired the cause, 
when Lieatenant Pascoe, who lay wounded near 
him, said that one of their opponents had struck. 
A gleam of joy lighted up the countenance of 
the dying admiral, and, whenever the cheers were 
repeated and marked the progress of his victory, 
his satisfaction visibly increased, and with it his im- 
patience to see Hardy. " Will no one bring Hardy 
to me ?" he at length exclaimed. " He must be killed ; 
I am certain he is dead." Mr. Scott then went to 
call him. Presently, Mr. Bnlkley, the captain's aide- 
de-camp, came below, and in a low tone communi- 
cated to the surgeon the particular circumstances 
respecting the fleet which had detained Captain 
Hardy, who, he said, would take the first opportunity 
that offered to leave the deck. The exc&>sive heat 
of the cockpit, from the number of the dead and 
wounded, increstsed the admiral's faintness, and his 
sight became dim. " Who brought the message ?" 
he asked feebly. Burke replied that it was Bulkley. 
" It is his voice," said Nelson ; " remember me, 
Bulkley, to your father." Soon afterwards. Captain 
Hardy came down from the deck, and anxiously strove 
to conceal the feelings with which he had been strug- 
gling. " How goes the day with us. Hardy ?" was 
the admiral's first question. " Ten ships have struck," 
replied Hardy. " But none of our's, I hope ?" re- 
joined the admiral. " There is no fear of that, my 
dear lord," said the captain. " Five of their van have 
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tacked, and show an intention of bearing down upon 
us ; but I have called some of our fresh ships round 
the Victory, and have no doubt of your complete 
success." It was not till then that Nelson adverted 
to his own situation. " I am a dead man. Hardy," 
said he : "I am going fast ; it will soon be all over 
with me. Come nearer. Let my dear Lady Hamil- 
tpn have my hair and all other things belonging to 
me." Hardy expressed a hope that the surgeon 
could yet hold out some prospect of life. " Oh no ! 
it is impossible," he replied; *' Beatty will tell you 
so. My back is shot through." Hardy found him- 
self unable any longer to suppress the emotions of 
his affectionate heart, shook hands with him once 
more, and hurried away for a time to conceal the 
poignancy of his sorrow. 

Tlie firing continued, and the cheers of the men 
were occasionally heard amidst the repeated peal«. 
With a wish to support the spirits of the admiral, 
agitated by this brief interview with the friend whom 
he so sincerely regarded, and suffering under increased 
pain, aggravated by excessive thirst and great diffi- 
culty of respiration, Burke observed, " I still hope, 
my lord, that you will carry home this glorious 
news." " Don't talk nonsense," replied Nelson ; 
" one would indeed like to live a little longer, but I 
know it to be impossible. God's will be done ! I 
have performed my duty, and I devoutly thank him 
for it." A wounded seaman was lying near him on 
a pallet, yraiting for amputation, and in the bustle 
that .prevailed was hurt by some person passing by. 
Nelson, weak as he was, indignantly turned his head, 
and with his usual authority reprimanded the man 
for not having more humanity. Soon afterwards, he 
was again visited by the surgeon. By this time he 
had lost all feeling in the lower part of the body. He 
made the surgeon ascertain this, and said, "You 
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Iwow I am gone ; I know it. I feel Bomethiog in toy 
breast/' laying his hand on hii left side, "which 
tells me so." When Bealty inqiiired if he was in 
great pain, he replied, it was so great that he wished 
he was dead ; '* yet," he repeated in a lower tone. 
** one would like to live a little longer too ;" and in a 
few minutes he added, in the same nnder^-tone: 
" What woold become of poor Lady Hamilton, if she 
knew my situation ?" 

Hardy had been absent about fifty minutes ; the 
firing from the Victory had almost ceased, and the 
glorious result of the day was accomplished, when he 
returned and congratulated his dying friend and com* 
mander on the complete vietory Urtdch he had gained. 
He said that he could not tdl the precise number of 
the enemy that had struck, as it was impoesible to 
see them distinctly ; but fourteen or fifteen at least. 
" God be praised !" replied Nelson—" but I bargained 
for twenty.** He then desired him to bring the fleet 
to an anchor. Hardy hinted, with all possible deli- 
cacy, that the command would devolve on Admiral 
Collingwood. Nelson, impressed with tbe import- 
ance of the fleet being brought to anchori and with 
the ruling passion of his soul predominant in death, 
replied somewhat warmly, "Not whilst 1 Uve, I 
hope. Hardy ;** and, vainly endeavouring to raise him- 
self on the pallet, "Do you," said he, "bring the 
fleet to anchor." the captain was retiring to fulfil 
this injunction, when the admiral called him back and 
desired him to come near to him. "Don't throw 
me overboard," said he, in a bw voice, desirilkg that 
his body might be carried home to be buried beside 
the remains of his father and mother, unless the king 
i^ould be pleased to order otherwise. Tlien, revert- 
ing to the objects of his fondest solicitude, *' Tske 
care, Hardy," said he, " of my dear Lady Hamilton ! 
—take care of poor Lady Hamilton I As if to take 
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a last flurewell of a friend in wliofee welikre he had for 
many years deeply interetted himself, he desired 
Hardy to kiss him^ The captain knelt down, and 
kissed his dieek. " Now I am satisfied/' he exclaimed. 
Thank Grod, I haye done my datv !" Hardy stood 
orer him for a few moments in silent agony ; then, 
before he wi&drew, kneeling onee more, he kissed 
his forehead. " Who is that ?" he asked, and being 
asiswered by Hardy that it wis he, " God bless yon. 
Hardy I" he feebly cjacofaited. 

He now desired to be turned on his right side, 
saying, " I wish I had not 1^ the deck ; I shall soon 
be gone." Addressing his chaplain, he said : " Doe- 
tor, I have not been a great sinner/' Mi*. Scott 
was too much affected to answer immediately. " I 
have not been a great sinner '-^ have I ?" heagdn 
eagerly interrogated. A paroxysm of pain now sud- 
denly seising him> he exclaimed, in a loud and 
solemnly impressive Yoioet " Thank Qod« I have done 
my duty !*' These words, which he repeated, were 
the last that he uttered. He turned his face towards 
Mr. Buike, on whose arm he had betn supported ; 
and, at half-past four o'clock, tluree houin and a 
quarter after receiving his wound, he expired, ap- 
purently without pain, as if sinldng into a quiet sleep. 

For about fifteen minutes after Nuson was wounded, 
a spirited and continued fire was kept up from the 
etarboard guns of the Victory on the R^oubtable ; 
and, during that short time, more tSum forty officers 
and men in the former were killed or wounded by 
the musketry alone in tiie tops at her antagonist. 
The practice of placing men widi small arms in the 
tops was one which Ndson highly disapproved, and 
which he would not allow in the victory, on account 
of the danger of setting fire to the sails* It was 
from the miaen*top of the Redoubtable that the fatal 
^ot had baen aio^; but with audi success was the 
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fire from that quarter retnmed from the deck of the 
Victory, that it was not long hefore two Frenchmen 
only were lefk alive there. One of these was recog- 
nised by an old quarter-master as the man who 
wounded the admiral, from his wearing a white frock 
and a glaied cocked hat. This quarter-master and 
two young midshipmen, named CoUingwood and 
Pollard, were now the only persons left on the poop 
of the A^ctory. The midshipmen kept firing at tlK 
enemy's top, and the quarter-master supplied them 
with caitridges. One of the Frenchmen, attempting 
to eso^ down the rigging, was shot by Mr. Pol- 
lard, and fell dead on the poop. His companion came 
forward to fire again. " That's he !" cried the quar- 
ter-master, pointing to him, and at the same moment 
received a shot in his mouth which killed him on the 
spot. Hie midshipmen fired together, and their 
antagonist dropped. After the surrender of the ship, 
he was found dead in the top, one ball having pierced 
his head and the other his breast. Before tiie Re- 
doubtable struck her colours, she had been twice on 
fire, in her fore-chains and on the forecastle ; and, 
by throwing combustibles into the Victory, her crew 
had set fire to that ship ako. The alarm given on 
the occasion reached to the cockpit. It produced, 
however, no trepidation, no hurry ; and the British 
seamen, having put out the flames on board their own 
ship, immediately turned their attention to the Re- 
doubtable, and rendered her all the assistance in their 
power. Such was their hardihood that, when their 
foe struck, and it was found impracticable to board 
her, because, though both ships touched, yet their 
upper works fell in so much that there was a great 
apace between their gang^ways ; and she could not 
be entered from the middle or lower decks, as aB 
her ports were closed t some of the men volunteered 
to jump overboard and swim under the bows of the 
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Redoubtable to secure the prize, but Captain Hardy 
thought the lives of such men too valuable to be 
risked in so desperate an attempt. 

About the time that the Victory was booming 
herself off from the Redoubtable, it was discovered 
that the Fougueux was lying alongside the Temeraire, 
so that four ships were now foul of each other, 
but the Victory shortly afterwards got clear, and 
stood on. 

The fall of the British admiral, being observed on 
board her colossal opponent, the Santissima Trinidad, 
was hailed by a shout of joy from her crew. Short, 
however, was their exultation. The larboard guns 
of the Victory were plied with such effect upon this 
four-decker, th&t many of her men, to escape certain 
destruction, leaped out of her and swam to the Vic- 
tory, whose people actually assisted them to mount 
her sides during the action. After subduing this 
enormous antagonist, the Victory passed on to a 
third ship, the submission of wluch closed the en- 
gagement with her. 

Both the Frendi and Spaniards fought desperately. 
The former, indeed, seemed desirous of clearing them- 
selves from the imputation thrown upon them by the 
latter, after the action with Sir Robert Calder : and 
never was the unconquerable spirit of British seamen 
so conspicuously displayed. Many of our ships had 
two or more of the enemy upon them at a time. The 
Temeraire, whose station was astern of the Victory, 
was boarded by two ships at once. The enemy 
poured in great numbers upon her quarter-deck, 
rushed to the flag-staff, and tore down the colours. 
The British tars were in the highest dejgree enraged; 
they immediately tumed-to, cleared the deck of the 
assailants, most of whom were killed and the rest 
forced overboard, re-hoisted the colours amidst loud 
cbeerif and soon forced their two opponents to strike 
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their's. It was remarked, as a circumstance unpre* 
cedented in naval combats, that, after the gallant 
crew of the Temeraire had carried these two ships, 
they tamed the enemy's guns to good account daring 
the remainder of the action. 

In the Earl of Northesk, the commander-in-chief 
found a worthy second, and a gallant emulator of his 
great example. The Britannia, " Old Ironsides," 
as the brave tars emphatically called her, certainly 
did no discredit to the glorious name she bore. She 
broke through the enemy's line, astern of their four- 
teenth ship, pouring in on each side a most destruc- 
tive fire, which, in a few minutes, totaUy dismasted 
a Frendi 80-gan ship, from which a white hand- 
kerchief was waved in token of submission. Leaving 
her to be picked up by tiie frigates, the Britannia 
passed on to others oi ihe enemy, and continued en- 
gaging, frequently on both sides, and with two or 
three at a time, with very little intermission, for 
upwards of four hours. 

Captain Fremantle, in the Neptune, had two 
Spanish ships, of the same force, to contend with; 
and, in consequence of the calm which prevailed, 
brought his broadsides to bear so efiectually, as to 
carry away all the masts of his opponents. Though 
he himself lost comparatively few men, yet the 
slaughter on board the enemy's ships, when they 
struck, was truly dreadful. 

The Leviatluui, Captain Bayntun, afber assisting 
in disabling the Bucentaure, the French admiral's 
ship, and tbe Santissima Trinidad, passed on to the 
San Augustino, one of seven which appeared to be 
coming to surround her. She was silenced in a 
quarter of an hour ; and the gdJant crew of the Le- 
viathan, making her &st with a hawser, towed her 
off with the English jack flying. 

The Royal Sovereign, bearing the flag of Adkniral 
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CoUingwood, was in action twenty minutes before 
any ot^er ship. Her opponent was the Santa Anna, 
bearing the flag of the Spanish admiral Aliva. Daring 
the conflict which ensued, the Royal Sovereign was 
dismasted, and the Euryalus was sent to her Eussist- 
ance. *' My little ship," cried her crew, hailing the 
Euryalus, as she came up, " heave our head round, 
that our broadside may bear, and we shall soon be 
at the sally-port." The Euryalus accordingly hove 
her head round ; and she poured into the Santa Anna 
such a discharge, as crushed her side in. The Spa- 
niard struck, soon afterwards, to the Tonnant. 

The Belleisle was totally dismasted within an hour 
after the commencement of the action ; but Captain 
Hargood, by the dextrous use of his sweeps, brought 
his broadside to bear upon two opponents, so as to 
maintain an effective fire upon them during the re- 
mainder of the engagement. 

The Bellerophon contributed an ample share to the 
glorious result of the day. After passing through 
the enem/s line, she was fallen foul of by the French 
ship L'Aigle, her fore-yard locking witib the main- 
yard of the latter. At the same time that she 
engaged this ship on her starboard bow, and El 
Monarca on her larboard, she received and returned 
the fire of another Spaniard, Bahama, on the larboard 
quarter, of the San Juan Nepumoceno, athwart her 
stem, and of the French Swiftsure, on the starboard 
quarter. Her quarter-deck, poop, and forecastle, 
were nearly cleared by the enemy's musketry, chiefly 
from troops on board TAigle. Whilst the Bellero- 
phon was thus engaged with these five ships, TAigle 
twice attempted to board her, and threw several 
grenades into the lower deck, whidi burst, and 
dreadfully wounded several of the crew. She like- 
wise set fire to the fore-chains. So well served were 
the guns of the Bellerophon, that the enemy were 
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soon driyen from the lower deck of TAigle ; after 
trhich, our men took oat the quoins, and elevated the 
guns, so as to tear her deck and sides to pieces. On 
getting clear, she dropped astern, without returning 
a shot ; whilst, raked by her antagonist, her star- 
board quarter was entirely beaten in, and the slaughter 
on board was prodigious, so that she fell an easy 
conquest to the Defiance, a fresh ship. About three 
o clock, her first opponent, £1 Monarca, struck to 
the Bellerophon. 

It is impossible to particularize every individual 
act of gallantry performed in this hard-fought conflict. 
Some notion of the determination to conquer, which 
the British conmianders carried with them into the 
action, may be formed from the fact, that five of 
them engaged so closely, that the muzzles of their 
lower deck guns touched those of the enemy. In 
every instance where this occurred, their antagonists 
immediately lowered their ports, and deserted their 
guns on that deck; whilst the British seamen, on 
the contrary, were deliberately loading their guns 
with two, and often three, round-shot, which 
made dreadful havoc. Indeed, many of our ofi&cers 
and seamen aftervrards declared, that they were 
astonished to see so powerful a fleet destroyed in so 
short time ; and that the masts and rigging fell over 
the sides of the enemy's ships with such rapidity, 
that it appeared to be more the effect of machinery 
than any thing that could have been produced by the 
effect of a cannonade in an engagement. 

About three o'clock, many of the enemy's ships 
having struck their colours, their line gave way. 
Admiral Gravina, with ten ships, joining their frigates 
to leeward, stood towards Cadiz. Ilie five head- 
most ships of their van tacked, and, standing to the 
southward, to windward of the Britidi line, were 
engaged, and the stemmost of them intercepted and 
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taken by the Minotaur. The foar others. Formidable, 
80, Mont Blanc, Scipion, and Duguay Trouin, of 74 
guns each, all French, were led on by rear-admiral 
Dumanoir to the perpetration of an act of cowardice 
and barbarity, wluch would have disgraced the most 
savage nation. They had taken no part in the ac- 
tion ; and now, in their flight, as they passed, they 
not only poured their fire into the disabled British 
ships, but also into the Spanish prizes; and they 
were observed to back their top-sails, in order that 
they might fire with the greater precision. But it 
was not long that these savages were permitted to 
felicitate themselves on their escape. Sir Richard 
Strachan, who had under his command the same 
number of ships, and of exactly the same force, fell 
in with the fugitives, while cruizing before Ferrol, in 
hopes of intercepting the Rochfort squadron, on the 
night of the 3^^ of November: The next day, at 
noon, he brought them to action, and, after an ob- 
stinate engagement of three hours and a half, com- 
pelled the whole of them to strike. Thus, out of a 
formidable fleet of 33 sail of the line, which sailed 
from Cadiz on the 20^ of October, only ten remained 
to the enemy that were not taken or destroyed, and 
six of these were wrecks. 

Nelson had lived long enough to enjoy the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of learning the completion of 
the victory which he had so gloriously begun. The 
last guns were discharged at the flying foe at the 
moment when he expired. Twenty saU of the line, the 
exact number he had ** bargained for," struck to the 
conquerors ; but the escape of one of them into Cadiz 
reduced the number of the trophies to nineteen. 
Among these were the Santissima Trinidad, with 
rear-admiral Cisneros, and the Bucentaure, with 
Villeneuve, the commander-in-chief himself. The 
slaughter on board many of these ships was prodi- 
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gions. Some of them had upwards of 400 killed and 
wounded ; nay, on board the Bacentaure, the number 
18 said to have fallen little short of 600. But this 
success was not won without a heavy loss on the 
part of the British, of whom 423 were killed, and 
1064 wounded. Besides the commander-in-chief, 
two excellent officers fell in the action — Captain 
Duff, of the Mars, and Captain Cooke, of the Bel- 
lerophon. 

Owing to a violent gale, which came on from the 
south-west immediately after the action, only four 
prizes could be preserved with the greatest exertions, 
and these were sent to Gibraltar. Nine were driven 
on shore, aud wrecked ; four, including the Santis- 
sima Trinidad, were destroyed, after the prisoners 
had been removed ; one foundered ; and the Achille, 
by some mismanagement of her crew, took fire, after 
her surrender, and blew up. These distressing cir- 
cumstances afforded Nelson's brave followers more 
than abundant occasion to realize, to its fullest extent, 
that prayer which he had preferred to his God on 
going into battle, that humanity, after victory, might 
be a predominant feature in the British fleet. Never 
was more generous humanity displayed towards a 
fiedlen enemy. Indeed, upwards of one hundred of 
our gallant seamen perished during the storm, which 
succeeded the action, in their eflbrts to save the pri- 
soners out of the different prizes. 

The resentment of the Spaniards against their 
French allies for the barbarous treatment they had 
received from the latter is not to be expressed. It 
was strikingly displayed when, two days after the 
engagement, seven of the ships which had escaped 
into Cadiz ventured out in the hope of picking up 
some of the disabled prizes. On this occasion, as 
Southey relates, " the prisoners in the Argonauta in 
a body offered their services to the British prize- 
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master, to man the guns against any of the French 
ships, saying that, if a Spanish ship came along- 
side, they would go quietly helow ; hut requesting 
that they might he allowed to fight the French in 
resentment for the murderous usage which they had 
sofiered at their hands. Such was their earnestness, 
and such the implicit confidence that could he placed 
in Spanish honour, that the offer was accepted, and 
they were actually stationed at the lower deck g^ns." 
Upwards of 3000 Spanish prisoners were sent ashore 
on condition that tliey should not serve again imtil 
regularly exchanged; and the governor-general of 
Andalusia, with a laudahle feeling of gratitude to a 
generous enemy, offered to receive our wounded into 
their hospitals, and pledged the honour of Spain that 
the utmost attention should he paid to them. The 
British seamen who were cast upon their coast 
were also treated in the nohlest manner hy the 
Spaniards. They declared that they should not *' con- 
sider any of the hrave English as prisoners of war, 
who had already suffered so severely from the violence 
of the storm/' Every exertion was made to save their 
lives during the tempest, and the Spctoish soldiers 
gave up their heds to accommodate the shipwrecked 
British seamen. " Though," said they, ** Nelson has 
been the ruin of the Spanish navy, yet we sincerely 
lament his fall. He was the most generous enemy 
and the greatest commander of his age." Vice- 
admiral d'Aliva, who had heen severely wounded and 
taken in the Santa Anna, which afterwards escaped 
into Cadiz, was claimed as a prisoner hy Admiral 
CoUingwood, who had not removed him into the 
Royal Sovereign, " because he could not disturb the 
repose of a man who was supposed to be in his last 
moments." Villeneuve was sent to England and 
permitted to return to France ; but he died on his 
way to Paris, not without strong suspicion of foul 
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play on the part of the French government, which 
alleged that he had destroyed luinself from appre- 
hension of the consequences of a court-martial. The 
official paper of that government also stated that tiie 
battle of Trafalgar lasted three days and three nights, 
that several ships of both fleets were destroyed, and 
that the remainder of the combined squadron stood 
to sea to repair their damages. 

Never was a day of victory turned into a day of 
such profound sorrow and mourning as that which 
witnessed the last triumph and death of Nelson. 
When the loss of their beloved commander was 
known throughout the fleet, a general depression 
prevailed, and the gloom of the violent tempest 
which so immediately succeeded seemed to corre- 
spond with this universal feeling. " Our friend, our 
father, our commander, is gone ! He will never again 
lead us to victory! Never shall we behold his 
equal!" Such were the exclamations that burst 
from many an agonized heart ; and there were few of 
his followers who would not gladly have yielded their 
own lives to save that of their beloved commander. 
Even the humblest of them shared this sentiment. 
A seaman of the Victory, who, just before the fatal 
catastrophe, was suflering the amputation of an arm* 
observed to the surgeon: "WeU, this might be 
thought a sad misfortune by some men, but I shall 
be proud of the accident, as it will make me more 
like our brave commander-in-chief." Before the 
operation was finished, the sad tidings that Nelson 
was shot reached the cockpit. The seaman, who had 
hitherto borne his pain without shrinking, suddenly 
started from his seat and exclaimed: *' Good God! 
I had rather the shot had taken off my head and 
spared his precious life !" 

On the following day. Admiral Collingwood, on 
whom the chief command devolved, shifted his flag 
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into the Euryalus frigate, on account of the damage 
sustained by the Royal Sovereign. After the ex- 
ample of Nelson, he appointed a day of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for " having of his great mercy 
been pleased to crown the actions of his majesty's 
fleet with success, in giving them a complete victory 
over their enemies." On the same day he issued a 
general order, conveying his thanks to the officers 
and seamen for the valour and skill which they had 
displayed in the battle, ** where every individual ap- 
peared a hero, on whom the glory of his country 
depended." In his public despatches, he paid this 
feeling tribute to the memory of him, under whose 
auspices this signal victory had been achieved : "I 
have not only to lament, in common with the British 
navy and the British nation, in the fall of the com- 
mander-in-chief, the loss of a hero, whose name will 
be immortal, and his memory ever dear to his country ; 
but my heart is rent with the most poignant grief for 
the death of a friend, to whom, by many years' in- 
timacy, and a perfect knowledge of the virtues of 
his mind, which inspired ideas superior to the com- 
mon race of men, I was bound by the strongest ties 
of affection ; a grief to which even the glorious oc- 
casion in which he fell does not bring die consola- 
tion which perhaps it ought." 

A corresponding sentiment pervaded every bosom, 
when, on the 6*** of November, these despatches 
reached London. The universal opinion that the 
triumph, great and glorious as it was, had been 
dearly purchased, covld not be more strongly ex- 
pressed than in the deep affliction with which the 
tidings of Nelson's death were received. The victory 
excited none of those enthusiastic emotions in the 
public mind which naval successes have, in every 
former instance, produced. There was not a man 
who did not think the life of the hero of the Nile* 
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of Ck>peiiliagen, and of Trafolgar, too great a price 
for the destntction of nineteen sail of French and 
Spanish men of war. No ebullitions of popular 
transport mingled with the cold demonstrations of 
public joy that marked this important event. The 
honest and manly feeling of the people appeared in 
the manner it ought ; they felt an inward satis^Biction 
at the triumph of the favourite arms ; they mourned 
with all the sincerity and poignancy of domestic grief 
the death of their hero. When the intelligence was 
transmitted to their majesties at Windsor, tears testi- 
fied how deeply they were affected, and the king, in 
the first emotion of his sorrow, exclaimed : ** We 
have lost more than we have gained !" A day of 
solemn thanksgiving was appointed. Nelson's only 
surviving brother, tihe Rev. Dr. William Nelson, was 
created an earl ; the dignity of baron was conferred 
on Collingwood; and his majesty directed that 
the remains of the admiral should be buried at the 
public ezpence in St. Paul's Cathedral, with all the 
tnilitary and national honours which it was in the 
power of his grateful country to bestow. 

It was at first the intention of his successor to send 
home the body in the Euryalus frigate ; but the crew 
of the Victory, with that affection which their de- 
ceased commander never foiled to inspire in all around 
him, expressed the strongest reluctance to part with 
the precious charge. They remonstrated against its 
removal through one of the boatswain's mates. The 
brave tar, with the impressive eloquence of truth and 
nature, urged a plea thsX could not be resisted. The 
noble admiral, he said, had fought with them and 
fell on their own deck. If, by being put on board 
a frigate, his remains should fall into the hands of 
the enemy, their loss would be doubly grievous ; and 
therefore they were resolved, one and all, to carry 
them in safe^ to England or to go to the bottom 
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with the corpse. Collingwood, feeling the full force 
of these representations, acceded to their wishes; 
and the Victory, having been made seaworthy at 
Gibraltar, sailed for England. After a long and 
melancholy passage, she arrived on the 2nd of De- 
cember at Spithead, her colours half-mast high. The 
recollection how lately she had left that place bearing 
the flag of that unrivalled commander, whose body 
she now brought home to his country for burial, 
rendered her an object of intense interest, that was 
contemplated with mingled veneration and sorrow. 
Her shattered and dismantled state bespoke the fury 
of the conflict in which the hero fell, and her decks 
were still stained with the blood of his companions. 
She had received eighty shots between wind and 
water. Her fore-mast and main- mast had been very 
badly wounded, and were filled with musket balls : 
she had a jury mizen-mast, and jury fore and main- 
top-masts ; and numbers of cannon-balls were seen 
in her bowsprit and bows. 

Having been obliged to remain several days at 
Portsmouth to undergo repairs, the Victory sailed, on 
the 11*** of December, from Spithead for the Nore; 
but, owing to contrary winds, it was the 17*** before 
she could get round the North Foreland. The officers 
appointed by the Admiralty to receive the bpdy ar- 
rived on board, and, as soon as their errand was 
known, •' a general gloom and impressive silence," 
says Mr. Whidby, master-attendant of Woolwich 
Dock-yard, who was one of the number, •' pervaded 
the whole ship : never, in my life, had I witnessed 
any thing so truly affecting ; nor did this gloom in 
the least disperse whilst we remained on board. We 
found the body in the admiral's cabin; the coffin 
was opened by the people who attended for that pur- 
pose, and the body was placed on a table, with a 
union-jack before it. It was so well preserved [in 
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spirits], that all who had known Lord Nelson im- 
mediately recognised it. All the officers of the Vic- 
tory, and some of his lordship's friends, attended ti 
take their last farewell. It was afterwards apparelled 
in some of the late admiral's uniform clotiies, and 
finally laid, hathed with the tears of those who stood 
aronnd/' in the coffin, made from the main-mast of 
L'Orient, presented to Nelson, in 1799, hy Captain 
HalloweU. This was inclosed in a leaden coffin, 
which was immediately soldered, and not agaia 
opened. The yacht of Captain Grey, commissioner 
at Sheerness, conveyed the hody to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, where it was placed in a magnificent outer 
coffin, and where it lay in state, for three days, in the 
Painted Hall.* At Greenwich, it was placed in the 
admiral's own harge, manned hy its hrave and faithful 
crew, and deposited, in the sdftemoon of the 8*** of 
January, in the captains' room at the Admiralty. 
The funeral took place on the following day. Nearly 
10,000 regular troops, consbting chiefly of the regi- 
ments which had fought and conquered in Egypt, 
preceded the hero to his tomh; and the streets, 
through which the procession passed to St. Paul's, were 
lined by 20,000 volimteers. The coffin was drawn 
uncovered, under an. elevated canopy, upon a car,t 
constructed for the occasion, having, in its front and 
back, a carved representation of the head and stern 
of the Victory. An object of peculiar interest in this 
procession — a procession of unexampled pomp and 

* This was a most affecting scene, and as several of the 
crew of the Victory were present added a deeper interest to 
the spectacle. I well remember it, and the expressions of 
sorrow from the many thousand spectators were truly heart- 
felt. — The Old Sailor. 

i I much regret that this car, which stood for many years 
in the Painted Hall, Greenwich, has been broken up.— The 
Old Sailor. 
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pageantry — was the flag of the admiral's ship, which 
had been perforated, in the battle, by innumerable 
balls. The seamen of the Victory, who bore it, took 
advantage of the pauses that occurred, to open its 
ample folds, and show their countrymen what marks 
of honour it displayed : and when, surrounded by the 
Prince of Wales and his six royal brothers, the re- 
mains of Nelson had been consigned to their last 
resting-place beneath the centre of the dome of St. 
Paul's cathedral, and that flag was about to be lowered 
into the grave, his humble followers, with one accord, 
tore it in pieces, that each might preserve a fragment 
of it as long as he lived. 

Such was the end of a man, whose example proved 
the truth of his favourite maxim, that perseverance 
in the race that is set before us will generally meet 
with its reward, even in this life. " Without having 
any inheritance," said he, in concluding a biogra- 
phical memoir of himself, " I have received all the 
honours of my profession, been created a peer of 
Great Britain, &c. ; and I may therefore say to the 
reader, ' Go liiou and do likewise.' " 

The gratitude of his king and country for his last 
achievement was not coi^ned to the grant of a 
monument for himself, and barren honours to his 
relatives. A pension of £6000 a year was voted by 
Parliament to his surviving brother, for the mainte- 
nance of his dignity ; £100,000 for the purchase of 
an estate, to descend with the title ; and £10,000 to 
each of his sisters. 

The testamentary papers of his lordship were proved 
in Doctors' Commons, on the 23^ of December, 1806, 
by his brother. Earl Nelson, and William Haslewond, 
esq. the executors. In his will, dated May 10***, 1803, 
he directed that, in case of his dying in England, he 
should be buried in the parish church of Bumham 
Thorpe^ by the side of his deceased father and mother. 
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and in as private manner as may be, unless his ma- 
jesty should signify it to be his pleasure that his body 
should be interred elsewhere. After specifying some 
minor bequests to relations and friends, he directed 
that the residue of his personal estate and effects, 
with certain exceptions, should be turned into money, 
and invested in the funds, so as to afford a dear 
yearly income of £1000 to his wife, in addition to 
all former provisions made for her, and in addition 
to the sum of £4000 lately given to her. The estate 
and dukedom of Bronte he limited in such a manner 
as to accompany the barony of Nelson ; with which 
limitations the new titles of Earl and Viscount Nelson 
of Trafalgar and of Merton were made to correspond. 
The insignia of the various orders with which lie 
was invested were to be transmitted, in the nature 
of heir-looms, to the successive possessors of the 
barony and dukedom. To Lady Hamilton he gave 
his house and furniture at Merton,^with 70 acres of 
the land belonging to it, to revert, after her death, 
to his lordship's right heirs ; and the residuary estate 
he bequeathed, in equal thirds, to his brother and 
his two sisters. 

To this will were added seven codicils, all, excepting 
the first, which relates to the bequests to Lady Ha- 
milton, in the hand- writing of Nelson himself. The 
second gave to his adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson 
Thompson, the sum of £4000, to be paid six months 
after his decease, or sooner^ if possible ; and he left 
his dearest friend, Emma Lady Hamilton, her sole 
guardian, till she should attain the age of eighteen 
years. " This request of guardianship," he says, " I 
earnestly make to Lady Hamilton, knowing that she 
will educate my adopted child in the paths of religion 
and virtue, and give her those accomplishments which 
80 much adorn herself ; and, I hope, make her a fit 
wife for my dear nephew, Horatio Nelson, who I 
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wish to marry her, if he should prove worthy, in Lady 
Hamilton's estimation, of such a treasure as I am 
sure dhe will be." In subsequent codicils, he gare 
to Lady Hamilton* the net yearly sum of £500, to be 
paid out of the rental of his estate at Bronte ; the 
sum of £2000, and all his hay, at Merton ; and he 
desired that the annual sum of £ 1 00 might continue 
to be paid to the widow of his brother Maurice. 

The results of Nelson's last victory were not con- 
fined to the destruction of the combined fleet opposed 
to him. It taught the enemies of Britain a lesson, of 
which they were duly mindful. Throughout the 
succeeding nine years of war, not a fleet of their's 
durst venture to sea; so that all their subsequent 
attempts on that element were confined to objects of 
comparatively little importance. But those events 
are not within the scope of this narrative. 

The writer's task is finished. It has been his aim 
to present, in' a small*^ compass, a comprehensive ac- 
count of the life of the most success^ commander 
that ever wielded the naval thunders of Britain, em- 
ploying, wherever it was possible, his own words, 
which give a complete insight into his extraordinary 
character, and infuse into t£e narrative the i^irit and 
charm of auto-biography ; in short, to ofler such a 
picture of the man and of his achievements, as may 
contribute to form future Nelsons. Where, indeed, 
can we look for a brighter pattern ! His were not 
the vain ambition of conquest and power, the sordid 

* Lady Hamilton died, in comparative poverty, in an ob- 
scure lodging in Calais. I saw her a short time previously to 
her death at a rustic {<lte, about foar miles from Calais — there 
were still remains of beauty, but it was tempered by advan- 
cing age, and saddened by sorrow. I was near her when she 
died — she loudly exclaimed against the ingratitude of her 
country, but her last hours were passed in wild ravings, in 
which the name of Caraccioli was frequently distingpiished. 
— Trb Old Sailor. 
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doire ol ireatdk and gpfantoi. Ddtt, Honocb, 
Gmmt, were die prinoplee wUdt s t ii rt to ted his 
■i%hM nuDd to tiie aceotnpilidiiiieiit of pro^^ea. im- 
■MldiMl in dw hiatory (^ any natian. and wbid have 
iiihml him a model for 1^ pnrfe aak m ki all fntnre 
a^BK, Wdl nught King Gewge m., in bis re|^ to 
tM iiwgntnlatoiy addraa of tbe Gty <rf London oa 
lift krt acfaierement, emphaticallT rcsaark : *' His 
CaaMOideBt and heroic eervicea will, I am persnaded, 
isiet far ncr in the recollectioD of my people ; uiij, 
•Elite tker tend to stimulate those who oome aftei 
km 1« snihr exertioas, they will prove a lastiDg 
»mnc td itiength. aeoirity, and glory, to my do- 
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